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CABINET GOVERNMENT OR 
DEPARTMENTALISM? 


{r is not without significance that the only living Englishmen who 
have held the office of Prime Minister should both have made pro- 
nouncements recently which have been taken to portend its doom. 

In his interesting and suggestive ‘appreciation’ of Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Rosebery has allowed us a glimpse into the working of 
the most mysterious political institution in the Western world. The 
Cabinet is the Holy of Holies of the English Constitution. It is extra- 
ordinarily rare to get even the peep which Lord Rosebery permits. 
Of the Cabinet arch the Prime Minister, according to the ‘ books,’ is 
the keystone. Lord Rosebery plainly thinks that the keystone is 
threatened with displacement. He contrasts the control exercised by 
Sir Robert Peel over his colleagues with the mere precedence accorded 
to his modern successors. Such ubiquity and departmental omni- 
science as Peel displayed we are not likely, surmises Lord Rosebery, 
to see again. We have exchanged a First Minister for a Prime 
Minister, a Chairman for a Master. 


With a collection of colleagues perhaps unparalleled for ability and brilliancy 
he stood among them like Alexander among his Parmenios and Ptolemies. In 
these days we have returned perlaps necessarily to the views of the last century. 
A Prime Minister who is the senior partner in every department as well as presi- 
dent of the whole, who deals with all the business of Government, who inspires 
and vibrates through every part, is almost, if not quite, an impossibility. A First 
Minister is the most that can be hoped for, the chairman, and on most occasions 
the spokesman of that board of directors which is called the Cabinet ; who has the 
initiation and guidance of large courses of public policy; but who does not, unless 
specially invoked, interfere departmentally.' 

’ The italics are ours. 
Vor, XLVIII—No. 285 
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The source from which they emanate gives to these views excep- 
tional importance, and perhaps a peculiar piquancy. It may be, as 
Lord Rosebery hints, that Peel’s position was exceptional, that ‘no 
Prime Minister ever fulfilled so completely and thoroughly the 
functions of his office, parliamentary, administrative, and general as 
did that great man;’ but it is certainly startling to learn on such 
indisputable authority that ‘the very tradition of such a minister 
has almost departed.’ 

Lord Rosebery’s views seem to have received some confirmation 
from words spoken by the present Prime Minister in the House of 
Lords on the 27th of July. It may be said that the circumstances 
of the debate were provocative of the cynical humour in which Lord 
Salisbury delights. Lord Wemyss was anxious to obtain from the 
highest source some assurance as to the adequacy of our national 
defences, and the alertness of the Government in regard to them. 

I do not profess [said the Premier in reply} to be able to go into any minute 

details of national defence by sea or by land. I am afraid that in our complex civili- 
sation it is necessary largely to trust to the testimony and the vigilance of experts 
in whom you have confidence. JI shouldrather refer . . . to the great precaution 
which I have had a share in taking for protecting this country, and that is by 
recommending an adequate and thoroughly trustworthy head of the War Office for 
the defence of this country. . . . As far as my knowledge goes, as far as my know- 
ledge can carry me—and I do not think that is very far—it appears to me that our 
defensive systems are quite as effective and in as thoroughly satisfactory a condi- 
tion as they ever have been before, 
An attempt has in some quarters been made to regard these words as 
a complete abdication of Cabinet control, and a clear foreshadowing 
of a reversion to the principle of departmental responsibility. Taken 
by themselves they appear to us hardly patient of the interpretation 
which has been placed upon them, and hardly adequate to the 
conclusions they have been pressed to support. 

But Lord Salisbury’s actions are in this matter more eloquent 
than his words. Peel—as long ago as 1845—defied ‘ the minister of this 
country’ (this expression as applied to the Prime Minister is, as 
Lord Rosebery pertinently points out, in itself memorable) ‘to 
perform properly the duties of his office . . . and also sit in the 
House of Commons eight hours a day for 118 days.’ ‘ It is impossible,’ 
he adds pathetically, ‘for me not to feel that the duties are incom- 
patible and above all human strength—at least above mine.’ It is 
true that Lord Salisbury has never attempted—or been in a position 
to attempt—the task declared by Peel to be ‘above all human 
strength.’ The accident of birth—or in this case of succession—has 
provided for him the solution of which Peel declared that he would 
never avail himself. But, on the other hand, he has assumed an 
additional departmental responsibility which was never even con- 
templated by his great predecessor. Peel, it is true, took upon 
himself the introduction of two great Budgets ; he probably read— 
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he certainly regarded it as his duty to read—‘the whole foreign 
correspondence,’ but he never assumed direct, continuous, and 
exclusive responsibility for one of the most anxious and laborious 
departments of the Government. It is universally conceded that, for 
the office which he chose to assume, Lord Salisbury possessed 
qualifications which were not merely paramount but among living 
statesmen unique. But it is permissible to concede and even to 
emphasise this point, and at the same time to maintain that serious 
and perhaps irreparable damage has by his action been inflicted upon 
an office more important even than that of Foreign Secretary—the 
office of Prime Minister. It may be urged that owing to the 
anomalies of our constitutional system no one can be Prime Minister 
unless he is simultaneously something else. That is true. But 
recent practice had established a rule with very rare exceptions that 
the office thus held i commendam with the Premiership should not 
be of first-rate or even second-rate departmental importance. It is 
therefore difficult to believe that Lord Salisbury’s action can have 
failed to give further impetus to the movement towards Cabinet 
disintegration, and to have encouraged recurrence to the depart- 
mental idea. 

For reversion to a former type it unquestionably is. There were 
ministers in England long before there was a ministry: and a 
Cabinet Council long before the principle of mutual responsibility 
among its members was definitely accepted. More recent still was 
the evolution of the office of Prime Minister. Perhaps the first 
Prime Minister in our modern sense was the younger Pitt. Anyway 
he was the first great minister who definitely claimed the authority 
which attaches to the office. In Mr. John Morley’s delightful 
monograph on Walpole there is a chapter which must now be 
regarded as the locus classicus on this question. He there quotes 
with admirable pertinence and effect the famous passage from 
Lord Melville’s letter to Mr. Addington—a letter written at Pitt’s 
request in 1803. Mr. Addington had had the effrontery to suggest 
that Pitt should come into the ministry as Secretary of State or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Pitt’s reply, as reported by Lord 
Melville, has become classical. 


Mr. Pitt stated not less pointedly and decidedly his sentiments with regard to the 
absolute necessity there is in the conduct of affairs in this country that there should be 
an avowed and real minister possessing the chief weight in the Council and the prin- 
cipal place in the confidence of the King. In that respect there can be no rivalry 
or division of power. That power must rest in the person generally called the 
First Minister, and that minister ought, he thinks, to be the person at the head of 
the finances, He knows, to his own comfortable experience, that notwithstanding 
the abstract truth of that general proposition, it is noways incompatible with the 
most cordial concert and mutual exchange of advice and intercourse amongst the 
different branches of executive departments; but still if it should come unfortu- 
nately to such a radical difference of opinion that no spirit of conciliation or con- 

zz2 
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cession can reconcile, the sentiments of the minister must be allowed and under- 
stood to prevail, leaving the other members of administration to act as they may 
conceive themselves conscientiously called upon to act under the circumstances. 


At no time and by no publicist have the functions of a Prime 
Minister been stated with greater lucidity and emphasis. But while 
the younger Pitt was the first to enunciate the principle, Sir Robert 
Walpole was unquestionably the first to establish the practice. It 
was no small part of the indictment against him that he arrogated 
to himself the position and the rights specifically claimed by Pitt. 
His opponents clearly rested their case upon the departmental 
principle of the Government. 

‘ According to our Constitution,’ said Mr. Sandys,” ‘we can have 
no sole or Prime Minister; we ought always to have several prime 
ministers or officers of state ; every such officer has his own proper 
department ; and no officer ought to meddle in the affairs belonging 
to the department of another.’ Plainly this principle is in direct 
contradistinction to that enunciated and maintained by Pitt. But 
the significant thing is, as Mr. Morley points out, that Walpole and 
his friends made no attempt to controvert the doctrine of Mr. 
Sandys. On the contrary, they admitted the principle, but ‘denied 
the allegations of fact.’ Walpole himself emphasised the depart- 
mental principle, deprecating all expert knowledge of foreign policy : 
‘I do not pretend,’ he said, ‘to be a great master of foreign affairs ; 
in that post it is not my business to meddle; and as one of His 
Majesty’s Council I have only one voice.’ We little thought to have 
heard such language in our own day; but Lord Salisbury’s disclaimer 
of expert knowledge of the work of the War Office sounds curiously 
like an echo of it. It cannot be questioned, however, that Mr. 
Morley is right in his contention that Walpole’s practice was better 
than his precept, and that from him ‘the Cabinet system received 
the impression that it bears in our time.’ Nor is it easy to question 
the accuracy of the very interesting and suggestive generalisation 
in which Mr. Morley indulges, that : 

Walpole was undoubtedly an example of the important political truth of which 
Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel are equally conspicuous illustrations that no adminis- 
trations are so successful as those where the distance in parliamentary authority, 
party influence, and popular position between the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet is wide, recognised, and decisive. 

It is both modestly and truly said. 

It would be at once impertinent and irrelevant to inquire 
whether Mr. Morley’s conditions have been fulfilled by the last two 
administrations; but it is a matter of supreme constitutional 
importance to know whither in this matter we are tending. Is 
Cabinet homogeneity, which is generally supposed to be secured by 
the unquestioned authority of a Prime Minister, to be maintained ? 


2 Quoted by Mr. Morley, Walpole, p. 163. 
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Is complete mutual responsibility to be held as a principle sacrosanct ? 
Or is departmentalism to prevail? Are ministers to be at liberty 
to disclaim responsibility for the administrative acts of their Cabinet 
colleagues ? 

The ordinary onlooker must of necessity be very much in the 
dark in this matter. He may, therefore, beat the air. The men 
who could throw light on it must perforce set a seal on their lips, 
and happily the seal is rarely broken. But it is impossible to ignore 
the significance of one or two patent and notorious facts. 

(1) For the first time in our history one of Her Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State is also Prime Minister. By general 
consent the Premier must always be in continuous touch with the 
Foreign Office. But that is a very different matter from direct and 
sole responsibility for the administration of a particularly engrossing 
department. The new departure involves moreover a further 
inconvenience. Hitherto we have always had two statesmen of the 
first rank continuously responsible for the conduct of Foreign Affairs : 
for the last five years we have had (as far as the world knows) only 
one. I must once more disclaim any insinuation open or covert 
against the policy of the present Foreign Secretary. On the 
contrary, in common with the vast majority of Englishmen, I regard 
that policy with admiration and respect. But such admiration need 
in no way blind one to the constitutional inconvenience and, as I 
venture to submit, the reactionary consequences which may be likely 
to ensue from the present arrangement. 

(2) Cabinets tend to grow larger and larger. Pitt’s first ministry 
consisted of seven members including himself. His second ministry, 
of eight. Peel’s great ministry of 1841 contained fifteen Cabinet 
ministers. Disraeli’s Cabinet in 1874 numbered thirteen. Mr, 
Gladstone’s which replaced it in 1880, fourteen. The present 
Cabinet with its nineteen members is unprecedentedly large. To 
those who bear in mind the historical origin of the Cabinet Council 
this increase of numbers will appear specially significant. Those 
who do not may perhaps be reminded that the Cabinet Council is 
one of several committees of a much older and much larger body— 
the Privy Council. In the sixteenth century the Privy Council, 
with the monarch, ruled England. During the first half of the 
seventeenth century it became hopelessly unwieldy in size, and the 
actual business was transacted by several Committees of Council. 
Of these Committees the Committee for Foreign Affairs—the direct 
ancestor of the modern Cabinet—was one. 

(3) Is it quite certain that a similar evolution is not taking place 
to-day? The outsider, of course, can only guess. But he knows 
that there is a Cabinet Committee for National Defence, and he is 
from time to time informed, through the ordinary channels, that a 
Committee of the Cabinet is considering this question or that. It 
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may be that his guesses are absurdly wide of the mark, but such 
utterances as those of Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery seem to afford 
ground for conjectures which are not a priort unreasonable or wild. 

But does it matter? Is the principle of Cabinet solidarity and 
mutual responsibility worth contending for? It must be noted that 
there are in reality two questions involved herein which, though closely 
related, are essentially distinct. The one is the relations inter se of the 
departmental chiefs who form the Cabinet. The other is the relation 
of the Cabinet as a whole to the Prime Minister, and his relation to it. 
In other words, is the President of the Board of Agriculture to be 
held responsible for the shortcomings (supposing they existed) of the 
War Office, or the Chancellor of the Duchy for the vagaries of the 
Local Government Board? Constitutional theory answers unequi- 
vocally ‘yes.’ In practice the answer depends in some measure 
upon the magnitude of the question involved. When it was a ques- 
tion of approving or disapproving Mr, Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill a 
President of the Local Government Board found it incumbent upon 
him to resign. Similarly no one could remain a member of the 
present Cabinet who disapproved its South African policy. But the 
Secretary of State for War might well have held a pious opinion 
adverse to Mr. Long’s Muzzling Orders without feeling it necessary 
to enforce those opinions by resignation; and I do not suppose that 
qualms as to the artistic merits of the Cromwell statue would induce 
Mr. Akers Douglas’s colleagues to desert him. But it is obvious 
that the degree of importance to be attached to any single question 
must depend absolutely upon the view of the Prime Minister. It is 
for him to tighten or to relax the bonds of mutual responsibility 
among his colleagues. The popular notion, derived no doubt from 
such examples as those of Pitt, Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, was that of 
an autocrat. In view of Lord Rosebery’s recent declaration that 
notion must be modified. We must now regard the Prime Minister 
as ‘ the influential foreman of an executive jury.’ Almost pathetic 
indeed is the picture which Lord Rosebery paints of a poor Prime 
Minister struggling with adversity. How mistaken have we been 
to look upon him as a dictator ! 

A First Minister has only the influence with the Cabinet which is given him 
by his personal arguments, his personal qualities, and his personal weight. But 
this is not all. All his colleagues he must convince, some he may have to humour, 
some even to cajole: harassing, laborious, and ungracious task. Nor is it only his 
colleagues that he has to deal with: he has to masticate their pledges, given 
before they joined him ; he has to blend their public utterances, to fuse as well as 
may be all this into the policy of the Government ; for these various records must 
be reconciled, or glossed, or obliterated. A machinery liable to so many grains of 
sand requires obviously all the skill and vigilance of the best conceivable engineer. 
And yet without the external support of his Cabinet he is disarmed. The resigna- 
tion of a colleague, however relatively insignificant, is a storm signal. 


It would seem, therefore, that little dependence can be placed 
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upon the cement which keeps the rickety building together. But 
without the cement supplied by the Prime Minister, Cabinet 
solidarity, as we have seen, would be unattainable. 

But once more it may be asked: Does it matter ? 

Our American brethren clearly hold that it does not. When the 
Fathers framed the Constitution they laid no stress whatever upon 
the Cabinet principle as we understand it; there is indeed no 
mention of a Cabinet in that historic document. ‘The Executive 
power shall be vested in a President. . . . The President may require 
the opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the public 
departments upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
officers.’* This, as Mr. Bryce has pointed out, is almost the only 
reference in the Constitution to the ministers of the President. Nowa- 
days the Council of the President is known as the Cabinet, but in no 
sense does it correspond to the anomalous institution which we know 
under thesame name. The American Cabinet isa mere fortuitous 
aggregation of the heads of certain departments; it entirely 
lacks solidarity or cohesion and has no vestige of mutual 
responsibility. Each of the seven ministers is personally re- 
sponsible for the work of his own office, but not to his colleagues. 
Technically, therefore, the system is departmental in the highest 
degree. But with all this, there is still no lack of unity of purpose 
in the Executive; and for this reason. The Executive is vested 
(apart from the rights adhering to the Senate) in a single person— 
the President of the United States. The President, it is important 
for Englishmen to remember, stands not merely for the Crown, not 
merely for the Prime Minister, but for the Cabinet. To him the 
several ministers are individually, not collectively, responsible, and it 
is he himself, not his Cabinet, who is responsible to the political and 
legal Sovereign, the people of the United States. Between the 
American and the English Cabinet there are, of course, many other 
differences upon which it is unnecessary to dwell. The American 
ministers, for example, may not vote and do not sit in Congress; 
they have no responsibility for initiating or superintending legisla- 
tion ; they have no interpellations to answer and no general policy 
to defend. In fine, except a common name there is nothing 
in common between the two institutions; there is not even an 
analogy. But for the purpose immediately in hand the only point 
on which it is necessary to insist is the lack of cohesion, the entire 
absence of all sense of mutual responsibility among the American 
ministers inter se. With us and with all nations who have moulded 
their Constitutions upon the English model this principle has hitherto 
been regarded as the essential differentia. In the United States it 
is non-existent. 


* Article IL, 1 and 2. 
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Are we unconsciously drifting in an American direction? Is it 
well that we should? These are questions of no small moment 
alike to the student of Constitutions and to the man of affairs. 
Theoretically such a drift would mean reversion to a former, though not 
necessarily an inferior, type; practically it would involve an immense 
though probably gradual readjustment. But, after all, the essential 
question is, would such a change lead to greater administrative 
efficiency ? 


Nothing could, in my judgment, be more timely and more truly 
patriotic than the movement initiated by this Review towards a com- 
prehensive measure of administrative reform. Alli classes, creeds, and 
parties in the nation and throughout the Empire have cheerfully 
taken up the burdens and assumed the responsibilities involved by 
the present conflict in South Africa. Men have given of their best 
in money and in life. But they look: for some return. They look 
to the Imperial Government to see that the blood and treasure shall 
not have been poured forth in vain, that the sacrifice shall something 
avail. Primarily, of course, they demand that in South Africa itself 
such a settlement shall be effected as shall remove all possibility of 
future conflict and shall provide a basis for the consolidation of Her 
Majesty’s dominions at any rate south of the Zambesi. Most English- 
men believe that in Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Alfred Milner, and Lord 
Roberts, they have a triumvirate who may well be entrusted even 
with a task as thorny and difficult as this. But they demand also 
that the opportunity shall be taken to move at least one stage 
further on the road towards the goal of imperial unity. As I have 
been permitted to argue in a previous article‘ the moment is excep- 
tionally favourable for some such advance. The imperial sentiment 
has been aroused as never before in the history of our race, by the 
struggle in South Africa. Throughout the scattered dominions 
owning allegiance to the Queen, and by men of all parties, it has been 
realised that the moment was critical in a political even more than 
in a military sense. Supreme opportunities come to individuals 
never more than once in a lifetime; they rarely come to nations 
twice. True greatness consists in the sagacity to recognise and im 
the forcefulness to utilise such opportunities when they come. Can 
it be doubted that in an imperial sense we are at this moment at the 
parting of the ways? The question may be asked: it cannot be 
answered here. 

But, unless I am much mistaken, there is something more which 
this people will demand of its rulers as the result of lessons 
hardly learned in the school of (we trust temporary) adversity. A 
sudden strain reveals a weakness hardly suspected before. A fierce 


* Nineteenth Century, August 1900. 
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light is concentrated upon a spot which has hitherto remained in 
shadow. Few systems, perhaps, could stand the test. But no wise 
man will neglect this warning nor fail to recognise with thankfulness 
the opportunity thus afforded for a thorough overhauling of the 
administrative machine. The adhesion already secured to the pro- 
posed association charged with the duty of learning and teaching the 
‘Lessons of the War ’ proves that there is a large body of represen- 
tative opinion already aroused or willing to be aroused on this 
question. The demand put forward by the association is, briefly, 
for the adoption of ‘ordinary business principles and methods’ in 
the conduct of the business of the country and the empire. Such 
business principles have been further defined to comprise (1) per- 
sonal responsibility, (2) payment by results, (5) promotion by merit. 
These principles have been accepted and endorsed and amplified 
by high authorities upon business matters, and it cannot be doubted 
that their views will meet with general acceptance. That the time 
is opportune is equally unquestionable. The special strain has 
fallen, in this present case, upon one department. Certain weak- 
nesses have inevitably been revealed, and there is an uncomfortable 
but not unnatural suspicion that similar strain applied elsewhere 
would make manifest similar shortcomings. Hence the popular 
anxiety to have an administrative ‘spring cleaning’ and to put the 
house in order. 

I can add nothing from a business point of view to the sugges- 
tive criticisms of Sir James Blyth, Mr. Henry Birchenough, and 
others in a recent number of this Review; but I venture to point 
out that the acceptance of the reform formula may carry us further 
than any of the writers have indicated or suggested. I attach 
immense importance to the principle of payment by results ; but we 
must frankly recognise that this would mean not merely a large but. 
perhaps a startling increase in the remuneration of the highest 
placed servants of the State. And it is wellit should. There is perhaps 
no maxim of doctrinaire equalitarians more radically unsound or 
more conspicuously exploded than the saying that ‘no man is worth 
more than five hundred a year.’ On the contrary, experience tends 
to show more and more conclusively that nothing is so costly as the 
mediocrity which such remuneration suggests. To the academic 
mind nothing is more startling than a revelation of the salaries and 
the wages paid by private employers—captains of industry—to com- 
petent and responsible employés. The State has to compete with them 
in an open market. It has no absolute preserve of ability. If it wants 
brains, it must buy them: and buy them at a high rate. One or 
two notorious and conspicuous cases have recently forced this fact 
upon public attention. It has long since been recognised by those 
‘inside.’ If the State is to be well served it must make up its 
mind not merely to obtain but to retain the best ability. Nor is it 
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by any means certain that this would involve us in any increase of 
aggregate expenditure. Even economists are gradually recognising 
the fact that the best-paid labour—at any rate in the responsible 
offices—is the cheapest, and that the most suicidal form of retrench- 
ment is cheese-paring in the wages-bill. Moreover, first-rate 
business ability adequately remunerated will effect numberless 
economies where mediocrity does not. But this question of ‘ pay- 
ment’ is eminently one for the business man; it demands detailed 
consideration, and cannot be profitably discussed here. 

The student of ‘ politics’ (in the academic sense) is more con- 
cerned with the formula ‘personal responsibility.’ How much would 
insistence on this formula practically involve ? How far will it carry 
us? Is it compatible with our existing constitutional arrangements, 
or does it mean wholesale readjustment? Can it be engrafted upon 
the present system, or must we recognise in this suggestion one 
more indication of a tendency towards departmentalism, one more 
nail in the coffin of Cabinet Government, based upon the esta- 
blished principles of solidarity, homogeneity, mutual responsibility, 
and, above all, subordination to a common head? These are grave 
and difficult questions, not without theoretic interest or practical 
significance. I venture to propose them, and leave it to wiser men 
to answer them. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
Oxford. 





LESSONS OF THE WAR 


I 


‘PLACE THE WAR OFFICE IN COMMISSION 


THE war in South Africa is, we may hope, drawing to a close. We 
have lost in killed and wounded more than 40,000 men, we have 
expended 70 millions of money, we have annexed a territory nearly 
as large as Europe excluding Russia. With our vast Empire our 
Temple of Janus can scarcely ever be shut: it becomes then of vital 
consequence to the maintenance of our power to ascertain what 
lessons can be learnt for our guidance in future wars. An 
association has been set on foot by the Editor of this Review charged 
with the duty of keeping alive in the minds of Englishmen a memory 
of what has passed, so far as is required for the purpose of exposing 
the defects in our military system, and the object of the present 
paper is to point out certain principles which the war has, so far as 
I can judge, shown to be essential to the proper organisation of our 
army. 

Before, however, entering on details, it may be well to state at 
the outset that our success has been due to the genius of Lord 
Roberts, to the courage and endurance of our soldiers, to the dash 
and patriotism of our officers; these qualities have been displayed 
alike by our own men and by our colonial brethren. These qualities 
no system can create, no system can greatly improve. With respect 
to the genius of Lord Roberts, let anyone carry back his memory to 
the early months of the war when he could not open his newspaper 
without dreading some fresh disaster. Lord Roberts arrives, and in 
three weeks the whole aspect of the war, it may be said almost the 
whole aspect of the world, was changed. Roberts had arrived at 
Bloemfontein and we were satisfied that the worst was over. Again 
no system can make or unmake courage such as carried the heights 
of Glencoe or endured the sieges of Ladysmith, Kimberley, and 
Mafeking, and no attempt will be made in the following observa- 
tions to add to or detract from the glory attaching to such 
achievements. The transport service would seem also to be beyond 
reproach. No nation ever before in history transported 200,000 
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men with munitions of war some six thousand miles with greater 
quickness or fewer accidents. 

So far so good; but there is not much to brag of in the fact that 
England, rich and populous, has crushed the two Dutch republics 
with their comparatively scanty means and scattered population, 
although it may be admitted that the extent of the area to be 
traversed and the physical difficulties of the country have placed the 
combatants on a greater equality than would at first sight have 
seemed possible. 

Again, in considering the conduct of the war, it must not be 
forgotten that the conditions under which it was waged were alto- 
gether different from those which any previous experience could have 
suggested. The solitary exception is that of Plevna; and unfor- 
tunately the training of our officers in military tactics has been 
directed rather to the study of the Franco-German war than to that 
of the Russo-Turkish campaign. 

It requires some stretch of the imagination to conceive the 
change which the introduction of improved artillery, magazine 
rifles, and smokeless powder has made necessary in the mode of 
conducting war. 

‘ Battle’s magnificently stern array’ is almost obsolete. For it is 
substituted on the one side a line of attack consisting of troops in 
extended order covering miles of country, on the other an invisible 
line of men crouching in trenches hastily thrown up and invisible 
except when the head of some rifleman bolder than the rest is lifted 
above a dark mound of earth. No thunder clouds close over the sea 
of blood, furious Frank and fiery Hun no longer shout in their 
sulphurous canopy, but bullets appear to fall out of the blue without 
any smoke to indicate that they come from thick brushwood or 
boulder-strewn hills. 

Compare for a moment Waterloo, in which a line of some 70,000 
men, extending over a distance of about a mile and a half, confronted 
another line consisting of a somewhat larger number of troops, 
separated only, the one from the other, by an undulating depression 
of about a mile and a half wide, with almost any contest in South 
Africa, where we are told that on one occasion the line of defence 
reached over a distance of some thirty miles, whilst the line of 
attack was equally prolonged. It will be seen at once that at 
Waterloo the Commander-in-Chief practically directed every move- 
ment throughout the whole field ; little discretion was left, or needed 
to be left, to the divisional commanders. 

What, then, are the lessons to be learnt? First: Did we or did we 
not rush into war unprepared, and, if unprepared, to what is the want 
of preparation to be traced ? 

Second: Were or were not our soldiers skilfully led, and, if not, to 
what causes is the defect in leadership to be traced ? 
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To the first of these questions the answer must be: The war 
began before we had reckoned the cost of it or had made the neces- 
sary preparations, The proof of this he who runs may read for 
himself. Had the Boers been as skilful in offence as in defence, they 
would have carried into effect their boast of driving us into the sea 
before reinforcements arrived, and we owe it to the negligence of the 
enemy, not to the vigilance of the War Office, that we escaped a 
crushing defeat at the outset. Nay, more, the skill and ability of 
Colonel Dartneil, which were so conspicuous in the successful retire- 
ment on Ladysmith, could scarcely have availed to save the troops 
had the Boers shown the enterprise and dash which might have been 
expected. 

It is unnecessary to adduce specific evidence to support the fore- 
going assertion, as it is part of the case made by the defenders of the 
Government that they did not prepare beforehand for war lest they 
should open themselves to the imputation of having been the aggres- 
sors—a charge which they allege the Boers would reasonably have 
made against them had they before war became inevitable sufficiently 
organised our forces in South Africa to have made our early disasters 
morally impossible. 

With respect to the second question—Were or were not our 
soldiers skilfully led, and, if not, to what cause is the defect in 
_generalship to be traced ?—the battle of Magersfontein, the disaster 
at Stormberg of General Gatacre, the reverse of Sir R. Buller at 
Colenso, the abandonment of Spion Kop, not to mention other 
notorious instances, tell us with irresistible force that, if the training 
of our officers had been equal to their courage, the war would have 
been ended in a few months instead of lasting for more than a year. 

Our object, however, is not so much to point out defects as to 
show the nature of the remedies which ought to be insisted on, and 
here it will be found that the great object to be attained is the 
adoption of the best means of bringing into harmony the somewhat 
antagonistic civil and military elements by blending in a close union 
the supreme civil and military authorities. 

The War Office is probably the largest administrative establish- 
ment in the world. 

It consists of two branches—the Civil branch and Military branch, 

Each branch is divided into various departments: for example, 
the Civil branch includes : 

The Clerical Establishment. 
The Barrack Department. 

The Clothing Department. 

The Royal Ordnance Factories. 
The Royal Gun Factory. 

The Royal Laboratory. 

The Building Works. 
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Various factories such as the Small Arms Factories, the 
Gunpowder Factories, and so forth. 

The Contracts for Shipping, and 

The Chemical Department. 

The Military branch, under the title of the Commander-in-Chiet’s 
Office, comprises the Adjutant-General’s Division, the Quarter-Master- 
General’s Division, the Military Intelligence Division. 

As this paper proposes only to deal with principles, it is unneces- 
sary to go into the detail of the several departments of this vast 
organisation. 

The heads of the Civil branch are: 

The Secretary of State. 

The Parliamentary Under-Secretary. 

The Permanent Under-Secretary. 
The heads of the Military branch are : 

The Commander-in-Chief. 

The Military Secretary. 

The Adjutant-General, and 

The Quarter-Master-General. 

The Secretary of State is also responsible to Parliament for both 
the Civil and Military branches. He must answer to the country 
for every defect in his vast area of administration, for the ignorance 
of the Intelligence Department (if it be true that they were 
ignorant—a proposition not yet established—of the strength of the’ 
Boers in number and equipment), for the insufficient supply of 
artillery—in short, for every act or default of man or woman con- 
nected with military preparation. 

Such is the position of the Secretary of State for War; and the 
question occurs, What, then, are the duties or responsibilities of the 
Commander-in-Chief? The answer is, as usually happens in English 
institutions—the practice differs altogether from the theory in 
political matters as much as it differed in former times in legal 
matters before the extinction of John Doe and Richard Roe, and the 
abolition of fines and recoveries. 

Technically the Commander-in-Chief would seem to be entrusted 
with the entire management of the army, including its discipline, 
the munitions of war, the education of the officers and soldiers, and 
their promotion. Practically, however, this vast power is from time to 
time distributed by ever-changing Orders in Council amongst various 
officers in the Military branch, and is further controlled by tegula- 
tions requiring these officers to make certain reports to the Secretary 
of State in such manner that it is beyond the wit of man to discover 
where any personal responsibility begins or ends, if, indeed, there 
exists personal responsibility in the case of any individual belonging 
to the Military branch—a fact which may be doubted, having regard 
to the existing chaos, 
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An obvious remedy for this state of confusion would seem to be 
to place the office of Commander-in-Chief in commission in the same 
manner as the office of Lord High Admiral is placed in commission 
in the case of the Admiralty. 

The lords forming the new Board of War would consist of the 
Secretary for War, the Commander-in-Chief, and such heads of the 
Military and Civil branches as might be thought advisable. The 
Board would be invested with all the powers now vested in the 
Military and Civil branches of the War Office. The Board would 
be responsible to the country for every act of military or civil 
administration relating to the army. The lords representing the 
Civil and Military branches of the service would, asin the Admiralty, 
be distinguished as civil and military lords, but technically every act 
would be the act of the Board. 

No doubt then would exist where the responsibility should rest for 
maladministration of the army ; it would rest with the Board, who will 
of course be compelled to quit office if their action fails to meet with 
the approval of Parliament. As between the several members of the 
Board, the military and civil lords will necessarily perform different 
duties; but they will all be compelled to take counsel together in 
respect of any measure of importance, and the Secretary of State as 
first Civil Lord will be their spokesman in Parliament, and be as 
responsible for the every action of the Board as is the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for that of the Board of which he is the head. It 
may be reasonably expected that, with the creation of a Board, the 
Secretary of War would be provided with an adequate advisory 
council, appointments of officers would no longer be open to the 
charge -of favouritism, friction between the Military and Civil 
branches would cease as they would practically become one body, 
and the administration of the War Office would be as little open to 
attack as that of the Admiralty has been of late years. 

Then with respect to the mistakes made by the officers, a little 
consideration will show that their defects are due neither to want of 
ability nor want of zeal, but to bad organisation and worse education, 
and partly also to the exclusion of a large class of candidates owing to 
the expensive style of living permitted. How does an officer learn 
his profession? by passing into Sandhurst through the medium of a 
competitive examination, or by serving in the Militia and passing a 
qualifying examination, or by becoming entitled to a commission 
granted to certain university students. 

Any mode of selection has corresponding disadvantages. Compe- 
tition by examination is at all events better than favouritism, though 
of course it is true that a youth may be a very good mathematician 
and yet a very bad soldier, and that a man may be a Nelson or a 
Marlborough without knowing how to spell accurately, as was the case 
with those men of renown. Still, ignorance is not necessarily a 
recommendation for posts which more than any other in the world 
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require quickness in observation and readiness of decision ; for in war 
the first duty of an officer is to make up his mind, the second to 
stick to it, unless there are overwhelming reasons for deviating from 
a plan once made. 

At Sandhurst the young officer is supposed to begin his military 
studies. Thedefect of military education throughout is that, instead 
of endeavouring to make the man self-reliant, observant of every- 
thing around him, eager to acquire a knowledge of country, a dull 
routine is observed, everything is of little consequence except the 
inculcation of discipline—that is, the reduction of the man to the 
status of a machine. 

Drill rationally considered has two objects in view, one to teach 
men to stand shoulder to shoulder and support each other in sustain- 
ing or making an attack when required to act in close order ; the other 
and most important, to move quickly and without disorder from 
place to place. This exercise, so important to the soldier, is practised 
with an excessive precision better fitted for the times of Frederick 
the Great, as he is called, than the times of Frederick Lord Roberts. 
It is made an instrument to depress rather than elevate the soldier, 
and is inculcated as the aim rather than the means of imparting 
discipline. It may be admitted that a great deal of drill is essential to 
set up an uncultured peasant as a smart and efficient soldier ; but 
that is no reason why at the close of a review the regularity with 
which a regiment marches past on parade should be considered as a 
test of efficiency rather than the quickness and intelligence with 
which it has baffled the supposed enemy in the preceding manceuvres. 
Still less is a defect in marching a just cause for the sneers so 
often bestowed by pedantic old colonels on the capacity of volunteer 
troops to fight because they do not move in as accurate a line as 
their more practised comrades of the regular army. 

One great blot in the Sandhurst system is that from its very 
commencement, so to speak, the cavalry are left out in the cold. 
Cavalry commissions generally fall to the lot of the dunces in the 
examination, because the more successful competitors elect to go into 
the infantry. Again, at Sandhurst the whole system is directed to 
the education of the infantry and not of the cavalry, yet in war the 
cavalry are the eyes of the army ; the safety of the whole body depends 
on the vigilance of the cavalry scouts, and the most cunningly laid 
schemes for surprising or attacking the enemy may be altogether 
defeated by the negligence or ignorance of a cavalry subaltern. What, 
then, can be more injurious to the service than this neglect of the 
cavalry? Yet the reason is not far to seek. An officer cannot live 
in the cavalry unless he has a private income of 4501. ; that branch of 
the service, therefore, is avoided by the thoughtful cultivated youth 
who proposes to make the army his profession, and the cavalry is 
generally left to the wealthier and less devoted soldier, brave no 
doubt, but having at heart interests more important to him than 
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soldiering, though willing enough, it must be admitted, to fight and 
to die like an English gentleman. 

Scarcely less important is the fact that even an infantry officer 
requires at least 150/. a year tosupplement his pay. Until the army 
becomes a profession in which a careful man can live as an officer, it 
is idle to expect that war will be conducted without the manifold 
surprises and reckless enterprises which have in many instances 
characterised our South African campaign. 

In dealing with the question of expense, it is not proposed to 
recommend a Spartan discipline or an elaborate code of sumptuary 
law. Nobody wishes to exclude the ‘ gilded youth’ from the army. 
Tommy Atkins fights all the better when he knows that the officer 
who is leading him, and who has all the world can give him of rank 
‘and wealth, is as ready, ay more ready than himself, to face death at 
the cannon’s mouth; all that is required is to prevent the poorer 
officer from being necessarily a partner in the extravagances of the 
richer. Let Croesus junior drive his drag, play polo, and give enter- 
tainments in a tent at Ascot; but prohibit the regimental drag, the 
regimental polo club, regimental balls—every amusement, in short, 
which is expensive and calls for contributions from every officer alike. 
Give facilities also to officers to procure their uniforms, their chargers, 
and their equipment in general from Government stores at reduced 
Government prices. Beyond regulations such as these all that can 
be done with respect to sumptuary rules is to encourage those 
colonels whose regiments are known to be conducted on economical 
principles, and discourage the colonels who exercise no influence in 
putting down ostentatious show. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: let bygones be bygones. 
Lay aside all consideration as to how the war was caused. It is 
enough to know that it has been, and is, we now hope, ended. Place the 
War Office in commission, with Lord Roberts as first War Lord, give the 
new Board a free hand, and it will work out its own reform. Adopt 
the principle of decentralisation, let the higher military officers, each 
within his area of administration, have power to regulate the discipline 
and training of his men, and hold him accountable if he does not 
do his duty. Above all, and beyond all, train up the officer in the 
way in which he should go; teach him that soldiering is a profession 
to be studied and not trifled with, encourage him to learn to distin- 
guish the different capacities of a country for military purposes—e.g. 
the soil with a view to entrenchment, the woods and hills for cover, 
the roads for transit, the mode of finding water, the characteristics 
of a healthy camping ground. Impress on him the necessity of 
circumspection and caution—in fact, make him feel that the safety 
of the army depends on the wise co-operation of every officer in it, 
and we shall find that the War in South Africa has made us perhaps 
a sadder, but certainly a wiser, people. THRING. 

Vor, XLVITI—No. 285 3A 
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LESSONS OF THE WAR 


II 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE FRONT 


THE question which soldiers in all countries are asking themselves 
is whether the lessons of the Boer war will lead to any great and 
fundamental changes in the organisation, training, and tactical 
handling of troops. 

The conditions of country and climate and the tactics and 
peculiarities of the enemy were so unusual that we ought to be very 
careful of generalising too freely from our experiences during the 
past year. At the same time, there are many lessons to be learnt 
and facts to be considered which certainly are not without their 
importance, since the campaign in South Africa is the first wherein 
all the destructive agencies of modern science have been bronght 
into play on both sides, while the somewhat rigid traditions of a 
regular army on the one hand have been opposed by mother wit 
and natural aptitude for fighting on the other, on a scale and ina 
manner to show up in very lurid colours the strong and weak points 
of the opposing systems. 

It may be admitted at once that no one can, at present, do more 
han indicate certain directions for inquiry and research, and that 
no one is qualified to sum up all the many lessons of the war ina 
dogmatic form. We are much too rear the battlefields to form any 
final judgment, which can only be slowly and laboriously evolved 
and confirmed after a comparison of the varied experiences of many 
officers and men on both sides. No two men who have fought in 
this or any other war have exactly the same memories, have been 
through the same experiences, or have had instilled into their minds 
by sweet or bitter lessons identical guiding for the future. It is 
only after a certain lapse of time that we can strike an even balance 
between extremes of opinion upon great campaigns ; it is only by stand- 
ing at a little distance from the picture that we can secure the true 
perspective. What a wealth of experience we find in the writings of 
Hoenig, Hohenlohe, Meckel, and Von der Goltz, which earlier writers 
on the war of 1870 failed entirely to convey to us although writing so 
much nearer to the days of blood and iron: how inadequately the 
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essential lessons of our own past naval history were appreciated until 
they were illuminated by the brilliant pages of Mahan! On the other 
hand, first impressions have their value when they give us the ideas 
which came uppermost in the minds of such writers as were them- 
selves actors in the war drama, and felt from their own personal 
experiences where practice had conformed with theory and where it 
had run counter to it. 

Taking the campaign in its broadest aspects, the first lesson is the 
proved necessity for war to be regarded as the ultima ratio of 
diplomacy, the continuance of the pursuit of national aims with other 
weapons than exist in diplomatic armouries, and for statesmen to 
ensure that the armed forces of the State are ready and able to take 
up the threads of the argument, in adequate strength to enforce the 
national will, at the precise point where diplomacy finds its hand 
either stayed or forced, without a dangerous hiatus, which offers so 
many tempting chances to a skilful and unscrupulous adversary. 
Trusting as we have done to our Navy, and having maritime warfare 
chiefly within our view, we have shaped our military policy for years 
past, so far as we can be said to have had any military policy at 
all, in the belief that time would always be allowed us to arm at our 
leisure for land warfare; but our empire has no longer the happy 
isolation of ‘a swan’s nest set in a silver sea;’ our land frontiers are 
conterminous with those of powerful states, and it has cost the lives 
of many brave men to enforce the lesson of the close alliance 
between diplomacy and war—a lesson long ago laid to heart by the 
military Powers of the European continent. 

The second lesson is the old one of the ‘big battalions.’ No 
great and permanent results have ever been obtained in the whole 
history of war without numbers. When we sent into the field 
numbers only equal to those of our foe, we obtained only negative 
results: against a tenacious and yet mobile enemy occupying a 
most difficult country, aided by distance and the more or less overt 
sympathy of a large part of the population of the theatre of war, we 
were not entitled to promise ourselves crushing victories without 
numbers on our side. 

No one can pretend that some of our tactical efforts have been 
happily inspired, but it would be a real misfortune if the main and 
underlying causes of our many disappointments were to be sought 
in the choice of commanders, the training and handling of troops, 
the absence of perfect medical arrangements, and so forth. 

Wars of invasion have always been difficult and costly, and they 
are more so now than ever: when they also partake of the character 
of distant expeditions, and are waged 8,000 miles from the seat of 
power and government, they have but rarely succeeded in the past 
and more often have failed, and have engulfed the assailant in a great 


disaster, on account of the magnitude of the efforts, the steadfastness 
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of purpose, and the patience required to bring about decisive successes. 
Under modern conditions, wars of invasion are becoming increasingly 
difficult, owing to the national character that the war assumes; and 
they demand an even higher ratio in the proportion between the 
attack and the defence than was formerly the rule in the days of 
dynastic wars and professional armies. 

In a distant expedition there is constant drain and waste, no 
matter how well-considered the preliminary arrangements may have 
been: ships are lost, horses drowned, guns go to the bottom of the 
ocean ; a bad voyage means the loss of as many horses as would be 
caused by a battle. As the army proceeds to the front it leaves 
depéts of all sorts at its base and on the line of communications ; 
the hardships of campaigning and the enemy’s fire are translated by 
the creation of numerous auxiliary hospitals; as the theatre of war 
expands, garrisons have to be left in many directions; civilian pro- 
consuls appeal with frenzied cries for troops from every point of the 
compass; escorts have to be provided, safeguards found, detach- 
ments told off ; so that, unless the general is a man of iron will and 
one who studies his field states with an eye to the greatest possible 
economy of force, he finds his field army squandered away upon a 
thousand secondary objects, and cannot place in the front on the 
day of battle as many men as he has scattered in detachments over 
the length and breadth of his communications. 

It was not the numbers nor the armaments of the Boers that 
were under-estimated, for indeed the forecast of the Intelligence 
Division proved accurate and reliable, but rather the magnitude of 
our task in South Africa in its broader aspects and in relation to 
distance, area, difficulties of country, and the existence of a largely 
hostile population, endowed with all the uneasy humours and un- 
compromising angles of their Teutonic race. 

If the question is asked why this miscalculation was made, the 
answer is that we have no special branch or department at the War 
Office dealing solely and exclusively with preparation for war ; and 
that until we have what is represented in all other great armies by 
the Chief of the Staff’s office, call it by what name we will, these 
miscalculations will recur. 

Our system is to throw everything, small and great, upon the 
Commander-in-Chief, and yet neither to allow him the final word in 
any vexed question, nor to provide him with a body of officers 
charged with the single and special duty of preparation for war. He 
has only, so far as relates to this side of his duties, the mobilisation 
branch, which is restricted to its special task, and the Intelligence 
Division, which deals with the collection of military information—both 
very important duties, but only supplying some of the first data 
towards preparation for war; while beyond and above these there are 
only the higher military officers, who are themselves the heads of 
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great administrative departments, and have, or should have, their time 
fully occupied with their special duties. 

The absénce of a Chief of the Staff’s office is also the determining 
cause for the want of any settled and fixed ideas of military policy, 
and for great waste of time, money, and opportunities. Such office 
would work out in detail the military requirements to meet the case 
of all great campaigns that can be humanly regarded as likely to 
occur in view of our Imperial responsibilities and the fixed points in 
the policy of the great Powers, and, taking the most serious of these 
wars as a basis, would provide a solid foundation for our military 
organisation such as at present is entirely wanting. The pursuance 
of a great plan of Imperial defence based on these lines should unite 
all the chief parties in the Empire, and lift out of party politics a 
question that is becoming more and more, to our grave disadvantage 
in every respect, a subject for Parliamentary wrangling. 

Some day, when the public is in a more benignant frame of mind, 
it will begin to recognise and to admit that the War Office has 
achieved a very considerable departmental success in placing 220,000 
men in the field in South Africa and in maintaining them there. 
It is worth repeating, in season and out of season, that it is not in 
the conduct of the war that we have failed, but in the antecedent 
preparation for war, a matter in which all political parties have been 
equally to blame. We may, in any case, be sure that the main 
lesson foreign Powers will learn from this war will be that the armed 
forces of the Anglo-Saxon race cannot be gauged by a mere counting 
of heads in the military estimates. 

The unexpected has happened, and we have, besides, not only 
left our Navy and our splendid Indian army practically untouched, 
but are very far from having exhausted the military resources of the 
mother country, our colonies or dependencies. All we require, to 
enable these resources to be utilised to the full in a briefer time and 
on even a more formidable scale, is the provision of guns, rifles, 
ammunition, and equipments at such points of formation, at home 
and throughout the Empire, as our recent experiences have shown to 
be best suited for the purpose. 

Men, horses, transport, goodwill and enthusiasm, money and 
brains, will be forthcoming when the call to arms is sounded. Nor 
can anyone venture to fix a limit to the military possibilities of either 
the British Empire or of America in a real and grave emergency, 
when our kindred races have but recently shown such considerable 
latent powers in two campaigns in which, despite their magnitude, 
each country has run almost a minimum of national risk. 

The circumstances of our geographical situation, the extreme 
importance of preserving intact the heart of the Empire, and the 
state of readiness for war of our European neighbours, demand that 
our Navy and home army should be always ready for joint and 
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mutual action, not only for defenee but for attack, so that the implied 
threat of offensive action on our part will make our enemies think 
twice before attacking us. The power of our Navy is doubled if it 
can be followed by a military expedition ready to reap the harvest 
sown by naval activity: so long as our Navy remains predominant, 
30,000 men at Malta over and above the strength of the garrison 
with transports complete, would be of greater use, in any operations 
of which the Mediterranean is the theatre, than 300,000 militia 
encamped on the North Downs. 

But we cannot ask or expect those of our colonies that are fully 
occupied with their own growth and development, and stand some- 
what aside from the oppressive militarism of Europe, to follow us 
quite in the same path. What we can do is to reckon upon their aid 
as our second line of defence in a just cause, and to provide them 
with the military means they require for raising levies of the same 
splendid fighting types as those that have stood by us in South 
Africa. 

But the scale upon which all these various forces can or should be 
provided for, the relative importance of each, and the amount of 
expenditure that can be justifiably and reasonably assigned to each 
object, can only be measured after we have studied and received the 
approval of the public for a properly proportioned plan of Imperial 
defence which will have taken the whole of our military responsibilities 
into account. At present no one can say what is the aim orobject our 
military organisation desires to attain, nor why we should have 100 
battalions rather than 200, nor whether we could not secure greater 
efficiency, larger numbers, and above all greater hitting power, at less 
cost. 

So far as regards organisation, the war has in the main amply 
vindicated our system of reserves, our plan of mobilisation, and the 
proportion of the three arms in the larger units. At a very early 
stage the army corps organisation fell to the ground and gave place 
to the divisional and brigade commands. The infantry division of 
two brigades each of four battalions, with a brigade division of three 
field batteries, a squadron of cavalry, a company of engineers, and 
auxiliary services, was found to be generally suitable ; but to these a 
divisional battalion might be added with advantage, in order to carry 
out detached duties and keep the brigade commands as far as 
possible intact. 

No one who has watched the splendid work of our infantry would 
willingly touch our regimental system, which has pulled us through 
many difficult places and has given us well-led, solid, and level 
battalions—men whom neither hardships nor fatigues could distress 
nor losses discourage. But the absence of any real reserve of officers 
is a serious matter, some battalions being reduced from twenty-four to 
four officers after a few weeks’ fighting : what we require is that officers 
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leaving the army from any cause should be placed @ la suite of their 
corps say for seven years, and when called up for service should be 
replaced in the same relative positions they held when leaving, the 
appointments of battalion commander and second in command alone 
excluded. 

Better means of rewarding good N.C.O.s who have done well in 
the field must be found ; and above all it is necessary to discover some 
means by which the middle classes of the country can be given a 
career in the army—a point in which our military organisation is most 
seriously deficient. 

With our divisional artillery it would be an advantage to have a 
battery of guns answering to the Vickers-Maxims of the Boers, an 
arrangement which would allow two of these guns to be attached to 
each field battery when needed: these little weapons have a remark- 
able moral effect ; they are admirable range-finders, and are very dis- 
concerting to troops in the open. We have an excellent gun in our 
15-pounder ; and now that a fuse has been provided increasing the 
shrapnel range from 3,500 to 5,500 yards, we want nothing more 
from our field batteries but that they should carry a fair proportion of 
common shell and that the observation of the effect of fire should be 
somewhat improved. The useless telescopes and binoculars supplied 
by Government to batteries were no doubt partly responsible for our 
artillery being in a position of inferiority compared with our naval 
ganners in this respect ; but the gift of accurate observation is not 
given to everyone, and greater pains must, be taken in future to ensure 
that battery officers are thoroughly practised in this art, as well as 
provided with the very best telescopes. 

The expenditure of gun ammunition has far exceeded all anticipa- 
tions, and we have learnt valuable lessons as regards the life of guns 
and the number of rounds required in the various échelons of the 
ammunition columns and parks. We must, however, bear in mind 
that our artillery has never been matched against quick-firing field 
guns of the latest type, and the advantages of rapidity of fire are so 
overwhelming that it is impossible to rest satisfied with our present 
situation, Again, our mountain guns are next to useless, and our 
horse artillery should be re-armed with quick-firers without delay. 

To provide the divisional squadron of cavalry we broke up certain 
regiments of regular cavalry, thus rendering the regimental staff a 
useless encumbrance: some more economical arrangement must be 
found, and highly trained regular corps not employed on duties for 
which any mounted men would suffice. 

In addition to the troops comprised in the divisional and brigade 
commands, there are certain other units which are required in the 
field when two or more divisions are united under one command, or 
when any body of troops of all arms is acting independently. lt 
would be a mistake to attempt to fix the exact proportion, the nature 
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and calibre of heavy guns per 1,000 infantry, since these will always tre 
vary with the general situation, the armament, and methods of fight- ca 
ing of the enemy. The combination of the fire of our own excellent 
howitzer batteries with that of the 5-inch guns, the naval 12-pounders ar 
and 4°7 guns, placed us eventually in a favourable position ; but it is ste 
also true that the necessity for this new departure had not been fore- ne 
seen, since it was not expected that the Boers would employ 6-inch m 
guns and heavy howitzers in field operations. One of the first It 
questions to be decided after the war will be the number and re 
calibre of these or similar or better guns that must be held in be 
reserve in army charge, and the type of gun-carriages and equipments m 
best suited to the conditions of our over-sea expeditions. tl 
We were often greatly in want of engineers, and no body of g" 
troops should take the field without at least one field company to h 
each division and one for every two divisions, all with a stronger war b 
establishment than at present. The telegraph plant should be in- g 
creased, and experiments made to ascertain the best means for rapid 
communications both from front to rear and laterally upon battle- y 
fields extending over a distance of 10 to 20 miles. Our medical, army oO 
service corps, army ordnance corps, and veterinary departments are 0 
all undermanned and require to be increased ; while a more rigorous q 
system of selection must be instituted, in order to push the best men v 
in these services to the front. fi 
The staffs of various commanders varied very considerably in size, a 
the larger staffs being usually less efficient than the small ones. A 
second staff officer should, however, be given to infantry and cavalry i 
brigades when in the field, as the work is more than one man can r 


carry out efficiently, and the brigade staffs are subject to the same 
losses as the infantry cadres. 

One of the questions that will be most hotly discussed after the 
war will be that relating to the organisation, armament, and training 
of mounted troops; but until we have the opinions of the best men 
who led the regular and irregular brigades and regiments, it would 
be unwise to speculate too freely. 

Such troops as the Imperial and South African Light Horse, and 
other irregular corps raised on similar lines, represent mounted 
infantry of the best type, and form an arm of the highest possible 
value in the field, whether against the Boers or any other enemy. 
We have an almost inexhaustible supply of men and horses from 
which such corps might be raised, and our home yeomanry would do 
well to take the lesson to heart and adopt the best rifle as their only 
arm. 

If we retain regular mounted infantry, it is to be hoped that the 
force may receive a permanent organisation, and no longer draw the: 
best blood from our battalions when the latter are about to take the 
field. We failed to obtain full value from our regular mounted 
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troops because, at first, the mounted infantry could not ride, and the 
cavalry could not shoot or skirmish, as well as the Boers. 

As regards our regular cavalry, the questions we want answered 
are : How often did each unit engage the enemy ; how often with cold 
steel, and how often with fire? Ifthe latter action largely predomi- 
nated, is our cavalry armed, trained, mounted, and equipped in a 
manner to obtain the greatest possible results from dismounted action ? 
It certainly is not: the firearm carried should be a rifle equal in all 
respects to the best infantry arm, and ours is not; the men should 
be trained to the highest standard of efficiency in skirmishing and 
marksmanship, and ours are not; horses should be trained to copy 
the South African countrybreds, and stand quietly with a very small 
guard when the riders dismount and throw their reins over their horses’ 
heads ; ours do not, but many precious hours are wasted in teaching 
bending and passaging and other circus tricks in the manége, which 
give no value at all in the field. 

The fact is, that against modern rifle fire beginning at 2,000 
yards or more, and artillery fire beginning at a range of five miles, the 
opportunities for a successful cavalry charge are becoming more and 
more rare, and the result of a charge less and less doubtful. Three- 
quarters of our cavalry training has the charge in view ; but, although 
we have placed a large number of our best cavalry regiments in the 
field, we have scored no great or even considerable success from cavalry 
action with the cold steel. 

But, it will be said, other armies have cavalry armed and trained 
in the same manner as ours, and therefore we must retain ours to 
meet them. The contention hardly holds good, supposing the 
superiority of the mounted rifleman over the cavalryman is proved. 

We have been short of mounted men throughout the war, and in 
future the numbers will rather tend to increase than diminish. What 
we require is that every mounted regiment we raise and train should 
give the highest possible value in the field, and neither sentiment nor 
tradition should stand in the way in carrying out any reforms that 
experience may prove to be necessary in this matter. 

We must remember that in peace time the moral effect of a 
cavalry charge upon spectators holds every one thrilled, and is often 
credited with exaggerated results, even by umpires: the might and 
majesty of the charging squadrons, the thunder of the hoofs and the 
flash of the sabres, makes every pulse tingle with admiration. As for 
those little whip-cracks of the opposing rifles which come from a line 
of infantry lying down under cover, how absurd it seems that they 
should stop or check this avalanche of horsemen ! 

But when we try the same thing in the field, with horses exhausted 
from long marching, the Boer begins to ram in the clips into his 
Mauser and to shoot forall he is worth : when the air is singing with 
bullets and riderless horses are galloping in every direction, the 
| matter assumes quite a different aspect. 
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We overload our mounted troops, as we do all the troops we place 
in the field, and as all foreign nations do theirs. Some day common 
sense will resume its sway, and we shall relegate the miscellaneous 
collection of household goods which men now carry in packs, wallets, 
and pouches to the charge of an army ordnance column, from which 
deficiencies can be made good from day to day, and men will only 
take into action their bread, water, and ammunition. 

If we take a general glance at all the battles that have been 
fought, we see that infantry has more than ever maintained its 
proud position as the queen of battles, and that the other arms 
have been useful auxiliaries. The more difficult the country, the 
stronger the enemy, the more desperate the resistance, the more has 
infantry been called upon for the preliminary as well as the final 
effort: our gunners have seldom failed to afford valuable support, 
and have always pushed on well to the front regardless of loss; our 
mounted troops have saved us many fatigues and surprises by good 
and useful work that has been simply invaluable, while our engineers 
have sent up the balloons, built our bridges, and laid out trenches, 
often under a severe fire, and have, with very sparse means, kept 
troops and their commanders in constant touch by telegraph under 
the most adverse circumstances. 

In the first battles we attempted to carry out, and often did 
carry out at heavy cost, those attacks prescribed and practised in 
peace time ; but the losses these actions entailed caused us to modify 
our tactical ideas and to suit our formations and methods to the new 
tactics of a troublesome foe. What were the Boer tactics? Finding 
out during the very first combats that even the excellent natural 
cover afforded on the crests of the kopjes was soon rendered untenable 
by our shrapnel, a projectile which prisoners confessed was even 
worse than the lyddite, the Boers took at once to entrenching ; and 
the amount of work of this sort, especially at Magersfontein, Lady- 
smith, and on both banks of the Tugela, was simply stupendous. 

The trenches were, on the whole, well placed, in several lines, 
rarely continuous for any great distance, but mutually supporting 
each other: they were from 44 feet to 6 feet deep, and from 
14 feet to 2 feet broad, the front of the trench being protected by 
mealie sacks filled with earth, or by large boulders, while the positions 
were often well screened from distant view, and were always most 
difficult targets for artillery. 

The Boer guns were occasionally fired from gun-pits, but in the 
field were more often skilfully concealed behind the shoulders of hills, 
behind bushes and trees, or in other positions generally well in rear 
of the infantry trenches and as much as possible in places whence 
they could fire at the attacking troops without coming under the fire 
of our superior artillery. They would fire fast and furiously for a 
time, making excellent practice, and then, as their range and position 
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became slowly ascertained, would either change position or withdraw 
under cover until our artillery had selected other marks. For this 
reason, though we often thought we had silenced the hostile guns for 
good and all, it was generally the case that they came to life again 
later in the day, often in the most unexpected manner and at the 
most inconvenient times. As a rule their heavy guns came into 
action between 6,000 and 10,000 yards from their objective, the 
medium guns between 4,000 and 6,000 yards, and the pompoms 
between 5,000 and 4,000. All guns were placed singly, and, as they 
were always carefully concealed and for the most part used smokeless 
powder, were most difficult to locate. The Boer artillery, in fact, to 
their credit be it said, was seldom or never completely silenced 
during a general action until the entire Lver force was in retreat : 
the idea, bred at manceuvres, that a superior artillery can silence its 
adversary in a short time, was not borne out by experience. 

The length of the Boer lines of defence was out of all proportion 
to generally accepted theories. In Natal, in fact, the trenches 
reached from Zululand to Basutoland: there were no flanks, and 
wherever we attacked the Boers swarmed round, thanks to their 
superior mobility. A length of fifteen to twenty miles of ground 
would not infrequently be occupied by 10,000 men or less: if we 
attacked the centre, the wings drew in before the assault could be 
delivered ; if a flank, the burghers not directly threatened galloped 
round to extend the flank and force us to make a frontal attack. As 
there were trenches everywhere, dug both by Boers and Kaffirs, it is 
not surprising that our losses were heavy. 

The Boers nearly all fought in front line without reserves ; each 
party or commando defended the hills or trenches it chanced to 
occupy, and would bring a heavy gun and rifle fire to bear upon any 
position captured: it was frequently more discussed whether a 
position could be maintained when won than whether it could be 
taken. A very severe cross fire was always brought to bear from all 
sides upon the position gained by our troops, and the situation was 
often a difficult one until the ground won could be entrenched or 
artillery brought up to answer the hostile gun fire: for this reason 
we naturally drifted into the habit of attacking late in the afternoon, 
so that the position could be secured during the night. This 
system had, however, the disadvantage of enabling the Boers to 
retreat unmolested under cover of darkness when they had a mind to 
go back. 

No enemy could be more dangerous to attack in front than a 
large body of Boers well entrenched and with their horses hard by 
under cover. Excellent shots, well armed, always abundantly supplied 
with ammunition, they would open fire at 2,000 yards’ range, not only 
from trenches, but from every point of vantage or scrap of cover that 
could shelter asingle man. Many of the best shots among the Boers 
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would go out for the day with two rifles and a loader, and in their 
little rifle-pits or sconces one would often find several hundred empty 
cartridge cases, their harassing fire being a constant annoyance and 
causing many losses. Good men though the Boers are, they are 
wanting in the habits of discipline and obedience required for the 
conduct of an attack: many hang back when it is a question of 
crossing a fire-swept zone, and after the bravest have been killed the 
others melt away and generally refuse to persevere. 

There is no doubt that the pony proved as valuable an arm to 
the Boer as his Mauser, and that the mobility which is the essential 
characteristic of Boer tactics has enabled him to continue a struggle 
which would otherwise have long ago come to an end. The use 
made by the Boers of their mounted men for reinforcing threatened 
points may be profitably laid to heart, and academicians might do 
worse than inquire what would have happened at St. Privat had the 
French Imperial Guard consisted of mounted riflemen, and what use 
similar troops might not have been to Werder on the Lisaine. 

No one can study with any profit the tactical lessons of the Boer 
war without bearing two principal points always in mind: first, the 
extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere ; and secondly, the invisi- 
bility of our foe. There is a point near Pietermaritzburg whence 
the ships on the sea and the passes over the Drakensberg can both 
be seen: from Durban to the passes is 160 miles as the crow flies ; 
one could observe the figures of men five miles off with the naked eye ; 
the unprecedented range of guns and small arms and the accuracy of 
the shooting at long distances on both sides were largely due to these 
abnormal conditions, but until all ranks became accustomed to the 
clearness of the atmosphere ranges were frequently under-estimated 
by one-half the real distance. 

The invisibility of the foe was certainly the most disconcerting 
of all the conditions of the war, since this invisibility was novel and 
unexpected, and has never been reproduced in any peace manceuvres 
at home or abroad. 

Suppose that information comes in that the Boers are holding a 
position across our line of advance: a reconnaissance goes out to 
clear up the situation: it is probably ambuscaded on the way by an 
invisible foe, and receives bullets from all sides without being able to 
see anything. Reinforcements arrive, the Boer snipers and advanced 
parties are found and driven back, and the reconnaissance arrives 
within artillery range of the position, when it receives a heavy shell 
fire. Scouts press on and reports are collected, when it is found that 
the position extends so many miles right and left; but no one can 
say whether there are 500 or 5,000 Boers in position, since nothing 
has been seen of the enemy except the tails of a few ponies dis- 
appearing round the shoulder of a hill. The general arrives with 
his army and takes position, pressing on within effective artillery 
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range, when our guns begin to bombard the trenches that are 
visible; and after a few hours the ground begins to steam under 
the constant detonations. Telescopes and glasses are sweeping the 
field: there is not a sign of a Boer, not a single head peeping out of 
the trenches, not a pony within sight, not a sign of life, save that 
perhaps a mile or two behind the enemy’s trenches his big guns 
begin to answer ours, opening on our columns of infantry as they 
pass certain points the ranges of which have been carefully measured. 
Up goes the balloon ; and if the Boers lay close before, they lie closer 
now, like partridges under a kite, since every man thinks the balloon 
is watching his particular trench and will bring a storm of lyddite on 
him if he moves a finger. The report comes down from the balloon, 
and tells us little: officers gallop from point to point, a few try to 
ebtain a nearer view, and only then a sheaf of bullets comes singing a 
warning note. 

Are there 50 or 500 or 5,000 or 10,000 men in front of us? No 
one can say, or rather every one says differently, according to his 
temperament, while the spies and Kaffirs lie at large. 

But we have 10,000 men in line ready to advance, and the 
general has to make his decision. It is easy for us who are not 
responsible to say attack, attack, attack, but the general knows that 
it is a very different affair from the European battlefield, where trains 
full of troops are pushing on to the front every hour to make good 
josses, and that if he fails he must wait for at least six weeks before a 
man, a horse, or a gun can reach him from England. He makes his 
decision : if it is to attack, either the whole defence crumples up at 
once and the position is occupied with little loss, the few hundred Boers 
who have been bluffing so well riding off to the next position in rear, 
or else the attack proceeds in ominous silence until the firing line is 
within effective range, when suddenly, and as if by magic, an 
infernal fire bursts out from every trench and tier and rifle-pit, and the 
air is filled with the metallic pinging of the Mauser bullets—but 
whether it is going to be bluff or business nobody knows before the 
event, not even the youngest. The only thing we can be perfectly 
sure of is that the Fleet Street critic will write our general and all of 
us down as fools, and will dilate at length for our edification upon the 
art and practice of reconnaissance, 

The truth is, that the absence of certain means for estimating the 
force of an invisible foe, at a given place and on a given day, has 
proved the gravest difficulty in the path of our commanders. The 
situation varies so much from day to day that the best information, 
of the latest date, may prove inaccurate and misleading. I do not 
believe that the Boer leaders themselves ever knew precisely what 
numbers they had in the field, so miscalculations on our part are no 
matter for surprise. The commandos varied in numbers from day to 
day, and shifted their positions in the course of a night in the most 
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casual and unconventional manner and to a degree that rendered the 
previous day’s estimate entirely illusory. 

The extreme difficulty of supplementing intelligence reports by 
close reconnaissances of hostile positions has never been adequately 
brought out in manoeuvres, where the two forces are generally 
aware of each other's strength, seldom take the trouble to conceal 
themselves much, and take liberties in patrolling that are not 
permissible under magazine rifle fire. 

Besides the natural difficulties of the country that are fairly well 
understood, thanks to the pictures and photographs and written 
descriptions sent home, there is this additional difficulty, which is 
perhaps not so well known : namely, that one can hardly ever ride from 
point to point in a straight line for a quarter of a mile, owing to 
intervening obstacles, dongas, barbed wire fences and so on, which 
are often invisible until the rider is close upon them. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the importance of training our 
best staff officers in reconnoitring positions under difficulties has 
been fully considered. It is not enough for men to be good riders 
to hounds ; they must also be able to make good freehand sketches 
of the position, and to supplement these by concise reports of serious 
military value ; and though, taking the war all round, it will probably 
be the general opinion that our best men across country have 
proved the best officers in the field, it has seldom been the case that 
our best and boldest riders have shown themselves capable of 
making lucid reports of real value to their chiefs, and one of these 
accomplishments is worthless without the other. 

On the whole, the staff and regimental officers and the rank and 
file who had not seen service before rendered a good return from the 
experience gained at manceuvres ; but the restricted areas over which 
we operate at home, and the many obstacles field-training encounters 
owing to forbidden ground, game preserves, and our futile system of 
standing camps, have not allowed the generals engaged to gain 
much experience of troop-leading on a large scale, and we have not 
profited materially from manceuvres in the sense of creating a high 
school for commanders. 

Another disillusion, over and above that relating to reconnais- 
sance, awaited us in the artillery preparation for the infantry attack. 
Although, in the second stage of the war, we always brought to bear 
a very superior weight of metal, the fire of all our guns except the 
howitzers was practically without effect against the deep and narrow 
trenches of the Boers. So far from making the enemy leave his 
trenches, our shrapnel fire and the lyddite of the heavier guns rather 
served to glue the foe to his works by making it so palpably unsafe 
for him to leave them under the storm of shells and bullets with 
which we covered the position. When the infantry attacked, no 
matter how thorough and long-continued the! preparation by 
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artillery, the enemy’s trenches were rarely deserted and the hostile 
guns rarely silenced. On the other hand, by sweeping and searching 
the ground with shrapnel and lyddite shells all round and well in 
rear of the enemy’s first line, we constantly prevented the reinforce- 
ments from coming up, owing to the evident danger to be incurred by 
such adventures; and in this manner, by a very heavy expenditure 
of ammunition, which must have given our excellent Director- 
General of Ordnance many an anxious hour, we sometimes 
managed to win the first trenches with less loss than we dared to 
hope. 

Once the enemy was well beaten in the field, the war entered 
upon a new phase : the Boer became a partisan, and one of a formid- 
able type, since he still retained extensive districts in which to 
operate, could live on the country and be content with little, could 
cover his forty miles a day, mass at unexpected points, scatter when 
pressed and reunite at another place a hundred miles distant, tactics 
only to be met by a patient and gradual digestion of the conquered 
territory and by the possession of good and numerous mounted 
troops—a branch of the field army which is seldom at its best after a 
long and arduous campaign. 

Throughout the war we have been_the attacking party, and to this 
fact our losses have been mainly due. We had to meet the heavy 
guns and howitzers of the enemy by bringing up a larger number of 
similar weapons. We answered the great extension of the enemy’s 
lines of defence by a similar extension on our side, after efforts to 
pierce the extended lines by a direct blow had been nullified by the 
mobility of our foe; we extended our firing line and returned to the 
old and tod much neglected practice of skirmishing, extending the 
files ten, twenty, and fifty yards apart and engaging the Boers every- 
where, the supporting troops and second line pressing in wherever 
we found the easiest entrance after tackling the Boers all along their 
front. We met the mobility of the Boer mounted riflemen by increas- 
ing our mounted contingents and using them in a somewhat similar 
manner. In short, we worried like with like, and as in the football 
field no team can hope for success until its forwards, half-backs, and 
three-quarter-backs are set out in regular opposition to those of the 
opposing team, so it was only when we had completed the disposition 
of our side, and had learnt the game, that we managed to score and 
beat the enemy. Nor is it too much to affirm that the habit of field 
sports and games contributed largely to the fine spirit with which 
our men took the rough with the smooth as it came. We had to 
field out against a pretty long innings, and I take the liberty of 
doubting whether any other army would have played up with the 
same good humour, cheery confidence, and invincible determination 
to win in the end, or have fought the fight out to a finish, as our 
men did. 
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If we wanted practical manceuvres on a large scale, we have 
certainly had them with a vengeance: no enemy could make one 
pay more dearly than the Boers for tactical errors and for short- 
comings in the services of information and security. We should 
probably have had less difficulty to contend with if our enemy had 
consisted of double the number of regular troops: so far as I can 
recall, we only once met a foreign commando, and not one of them 
escaped. 

The Boer has this refreshing peculiarity, that he invariably does 
the exact opposite of what common-sense and military experience 
lead you to expect he is likely to do. He places his riflemen in 
trees and watercourses, and some of his trenches in the strangest 
places; he drags his 6-inch guns with treble spans of oxen to the 
tops of hills 2,000 feet above the surrounding country, and secretes 
his quick-firers in the lowest dongas. If you expect him to attack, 
he is sure to be going away ; and if all reports agree that he is on the 
trek, he will probably attack you. He does not fight on Sundays 
unless you particularly wish it, or open fire before 7 a.m. or after 
sunset. He will let you go away when you get in a mess without 
the hammering you deserve, in perfect accord with the maxims of 
Dogberry: he will waste months ‘letting I dare not wait upon I would’ 
round Mafeking and Kimberley, instead of raising Cape Colony by 
invasion before the arrival of our troops: he will send the rest of his 
force into Natal, because that colony is rich, the grazing good, and 
the cattle well liking. He will make a fortress out of a hole in an 
open country, and defend it to the death; and he will spend 
thousands on the forts round his capital, and not defend them for 
twenty-four hours. 

He is the most extraordinary mixture of bravery and prudence, 
of openness and cunning, of good faith and duplicity, of shrewd 
sense and credulity ; and from day to day one can never tell which of 
his many qualities he is about to present to you. 

He fought throughout to kill and not to be killed, by the light 
of nature, and quite uninstructed save by his native wit and sporting 
cunning, holding the foreigners who came to aid him in profound 
contempt and deep suspicion. 

I have. seen the peace manceuvres of most of the European 
armies, and I can truly say not only that I have never seen re- 
produced, even in the barest outline, the conditions we found in 
fighting the Boers, but that these peace manceuvres themselves gave, 
one and all, an unfaithful picture of modern warfare under existing 
conditions, and will certainly result in the ruin of any army that 
attempts to carry them out in the field, if the enemy is as clever 4 
fighter as the Boer and as little trammelled by effete commanders 
and superannuated traditions. 

CHARLES A Court. 
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LESSONS OF THE WAR 


III 


OUR BELATED BATTLESHIPS 


THE question has been in many mouths, ‘Is the Navy really as 
efficient and strong as the vastness of the interests it protects 
demands?’ Though the late war has been a land war in which the 
Navy has played only a subsidiary part, lessons have been learnt and 
taken to heart by the authorities at Whiteball, and even more by 
the admirals commanding some of the squadrons. In the current 
Estimates provision was made for a large increase in the sum set 
aside for ammunition and for prizes for the gun’s crews. At Whale 
Island at Portsmouth increased accommodation is being provided to 
enable a larger number of officers and men to be under training at 
the same time, and an improvement is being effected in the system 
of training the men for their multifarious technical duties. The 
campaign has revealed the importance of strategy and tactics. 
Admiral Sir Harry Rawson, in command of the Channel Squadron, has 
most effectively taken action with a view to giving officers training in 
the higher planes of the science of war. Usually only the captain of 
a ship, and to a lesser degree his chief executive officer, benefit by 
fleet evolutions. During the exercises of the Squadron off the Irish 
coast this year, Admiral Rawson took the battleships to sea to carry 
out manceuvres on an entirely new system, and one that should 
commend itself to all his professional colleagues. During the 
morning’s evolutions, not the captains of the several ships, but the 
executive commanders were ordered to take supreme command. On 
the supposition that the captains kad been placed hors de combat, 
these officers were directed to interfere only in case of a possible 
accident. The manceuvres were conducted with every similitude 
to a real action at sea. In the afternoon another change was 
made, The captains and the commanders retired in favour of the 
senior lieutenants in each ship. The aim of these departures from 
routine is, of course, to give every senior officer in the ship that 
practice in tactics and sense of responsibility which usually belong 
only to the captain, and it is hoped other admirals will follow this 
example. 

These are a few of many items on the credit side of the 
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Admiralty’s account with the nation, but there is another side to the 
ledger. This activity serves only to give increased prominence to 
the remarkable attitude of the authorities in face of a continuance 
of delays in adding to the number of ships on the effective strength 
of the Navy. The present First Lord of the Admiralty in the past 
four years has introduced estimates that have increased annually 
at an impressive rate. They have grown, not through caprice of the 
authorities at Whitehall or panic of the nation, but in conformity with 
the principle of defence that is embodied in what has come to be known 
as the ‘Two-Power Standard.’ Parliament and the nation have over 
and over again in the past ten years declared that the Navy must be 
equal in numbers and superior in power to the two next great navies of 
the world. Other Powers have spent large sums on their marine 
forces, and hence the British Naval Estimates (not expenditure) have 
risen from 18,701,000/. in 1895, when Earl Spencer was at the head 
of the Admiralty, to 27,522,600/. in the present year. For this 
growth of estimated expenditure Mr. Goschen has been the first to 
disclaim more credit than is due to all statesmen who do their duty 
faithfully. The Estimates have risen as the naval ambitions of other 
Powers have been embodied in schemes for providing new ships. 
There are those who hold that the Two-Power Standard is too low, 
and much may be said in favour of this contention; but the First 
Lord of the Admiralty having received a mandate merely to secure a 
superiority of power over and equality in numbers with the two 
most powerful navies, has been content to interpret the expressed 
national wish, and has made no attempt to aim at a greater margin 
of strength. In successive annual statements to Parliament he has 
pointed out that his proposals have merely represented the bare 
margin of safety, and that with due regard to the future of our 
great oversea Empire this imperial insurance premium could not be 
reduced. Reiterating a statement that he had made in other words 
in former years, Mr. Goschen on the 9th of March, 1899, informed 
the House of Commons: ‘ The programme which I have submitted 
to the House is the lowest which can be justified by the existing 
expenditure on shipbuilding of other countries,’ and he challenged 
members to suggest any economy that could be effected with due 
regard to the naval needs of the Empire and the increasing 
competition in marine armaments of rival Powers. Parliament and 
the country cheerfully accepted these assurances, and the consequent 
financial sacrifices, in the belief that the words ‘estimate’ and 
‘expenditure’ were synonymous. In the four years 1896-1900 the 
Estimates have amounted to 94,433,900/., and of this great sum the 
votes for new ships have absorbed 27,966,961/., or nearly one-third. 
Has this large amount been expended? From the Auditor- 
General’s reports and Mr. Goschen’s statements it appears that the 
outlay on new ships in the past three years has fallen by over four 
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and a half millions sterling below the estimates founded on the 
bare necessities of imperial defence. Nearly half of this total has 
been inherited from the disastrous engineering dispute of 1897. It 
will be remembered that of the under-expenditure in that year 
1,400,000/. again figured in the Estimates of the following year. 
Justice demands that this should be deducted from the grand total 
of money underspent, otherwise account will have been taken of it 
twice over. In this way the real deficiency of these three years of 
delayed naval construction is reached—a matter of over 3,000,000/. 
In case there may be a disposition to fail to recognise the magnitude 
of the falling off, it may be well to recall that this deficiency is more 
than the entire amount spent on new construction as recently as 
1893-4, and, excepting in the abnormal years of 1885-—6-7, far exceeds 
the expenditure in any previous year in the history of the Navy. The 
days before the Naval Defence Act were halcyon times for the Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, when our naval rivals were few and the 
national recognition of the meaning of British sea-power shadowy, 
half-hearted, and sometimes absolutely non-existent. Even in these 
days of expensive material and high wages 3,000,000/. is equivalent 
to three first-class battleships ready for sea in every detail, or on the 
other hand to a quartet of first-class armoured cruisers, The loss to 
the effective strength of the Navy is far more serious than these 
examples suggest, for the deficiency below the Estimates is spread 
more or less over all the 27 armoured ships and the 40 other craft 
planned or in course of construction this year. Almost every one 
of these ships—-armoured as well as unarmoured—has been delayed, 
and consequently the immediate effect on the naval strength of Great 
Britain is more disastrous than if we could by a stroke of the pen 
place each ship in its rightful stage in construction, at the expense 
even of three of the first-class battleships in hand. 

Some typical instances of the delays in the building of ships of 
war, for which the need has been so pressing, will illustrate the serious 
and practical effects of the under-expenditure of 1897-1900. Battle- 
ships have in particular dragged on from month to month in a manner 
that is quite new in the story of modern warship construction in this 
country. The standard of efficiency is still represented by the battle- 
ships Majestic and Magnificent, which, by a supreme effort on the part 
of contractors and dockyard officials and workmen, were completed 
and in commission at Portsmouth and Chatham within two years of 
their keels being laid down—the former in twenty-two months and the 
latter in twenty-four months, To expect such expedition in the 
building of all ships would perhaps be unreasonable, but there is a 
mean, and that is not the slow rate at which the battleships building 
in recent years have progressed. When the present Government 
came into office the construction of the Canopus, Ocean, and Goliath 
was authorised by Parliament, and these ships, though comparatively 
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small, with displacements of only 12,950 tons each, have been com- 
pleted only this year, after being from thirty-five to thirty-nine months 
respectively under construction, while as to Glory and Albion, of the 
same programme (1896-7), the former is not yet out of dockyard 
hands and the latter will probably not be ready before late in the 
spring of next year, after an interval of five years since Parliamentary 
sanction was given. If the Vengeance, a sister ship ordered in 
March 1897, is passed into the Navy by March next—which is a 
very sanguine anticipation—she will have been over three years and 
eight months in building. Three other armoured ships which have 
been delayed most seriously are the Formidable, Irresistible, and 
Implacable, which were begun at Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devon- 
port between the 30th of March and July 1898. They are im- 
proved and somewhat enlarged Majestics, and cannot fail to be most 
important additions to the Empire’s fighting strength. During the 
whole time that they have been building, the need of reinforcements 
has been reiterated time and again, vet the progress that they have 
made has been most lamentably slow. They were authorised in the 
spring of 1897, and after three years and eight months are still far 
from ready to hoist the pennant. Another group of three ships of 
the same important class, with displacements of 15,000 tons, the 
London, Bulwark, and Venerable, which were authorised to be laid 
down over two and a half years since, will probably not be completed 
for twelve or eighteen months. Such dilatory methods in the building 
of battleships of which we are sadly in need would be discreditable 
to French dockyards in the days of their greatest disorganisation. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty can have no hope that either 
of the seven battleships belonging to the 1898-9 ordinary and sup- 
plementary programme wil! be completed in less than two or three 
years, as they will be hindered by the arrears that must have 
attention in the interval. Yet five or six years ago the Majestic 
and Magnificent could be completed for sea in less than two 
years, without revealing subsequently any faults due to hasty con- 
struction. 

Coming to armoured cruisers, a point to be borne in mind is that 
the British Navy is at present without a single modern or efficient 
ship of this type. In July 1897 Parliament sanctioned the addition 
of four armoured cruising ships to the fleet, and recognised that in 
view of the activity of other Powers in this direction the need for 
them in our squadrons was urgent, and that their construction should 
be hastened as much as possible. Three years and four months 
have passed, and yet there is little prospect that the most forward 
of them will be ready for commissioning for many months. The 
Sutlej and Cressy, which were laid down in August and October 1898, 
and launched in the closing weeks of 1899, have been in hand 27 and 
25 months respectively, and the Hogue and Aboukir are already over 
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two years old, and yet it is deplorably true that there is little prospect 
that they will be ready for sea for one or, possibly, two years. 

The retardation of construction is not confined to armoured ships. 
Without attempting to catalogue all the delinquents, reference may 
be made to a few cruisers completed for sea in the past twelve 
months, The second-class cruiser Highflyer, a ship of 5,600 tons 
displacement, was begun in June 1897, and was not ready to pass 
into the Fleet Reserve until the end of November last, a little short 
of two years and six months; the sister ship Hermes was similarly 
belated. The little third-class cruisers Perseus and Prometheus, 
commenced respectively on the 25th of May and the 10th of June, 
1896, were not ready for service until last March, after being nearly 
four years in the hands of their builders, There is no cause for 
congratulation in such achievements. Turning to another type of 
cruisers, the Spartiate, of the first class, was laid down on the 10th 
of May, 1897, was launched at Pembroke sixteen and a half months 
later, and was to have passed into the effective Navy in 1899, but she is 
still catalogued at Portsmouth Dockyard as ‘ completing,’ and will 
almost certainly not be ready before next spring. She will have 
occupied about four years in construction, and yet she has not been 
delayed by armour or heavy gun’, as she is merely a protected 
cruiser of 11,000 tons displacement. This vessel, which has been so 
sadly wanted for guarding the transport routes during the late war, 
or for strengthening the fleets in the Channel or Mediterranean, 
was authorised at the beginning of the first session of the late 
Parliament. 

The career of the little cruiser Pandora, of the ‘P’ class, which 
includes eleven ships of about 2,200 tons displacement, is a reminder 
of the short life of a modern warship and the time that is consumed 
in its construction in these days. The Pandora was laid down at 
Portsmouth on the 3rd of January, 1898, and is one of the war- 
ships projected in the second session of the late Parliament. She was 
floated out of dock on the 17th of January, 1900, having been 
dawdled with for over two years, and is not by any means ready for sea. 
Six months or a year must elapse before she will be in a state to hoist 
her maiden pennant. She will then have achieved the distinction 
of being in hand nearly four years. The result of the delays in the 
completion of these last three vessels of the ‘P’ class—the Perseus, 
Prometheus, and Pandora—is that they are already out of date. In 
his statement on the Navy Estimates this year, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty announced that it was contemplated to lay down three 
third-class cruisers of rather larger dimensions than the Pelorus 
(or ‘P’) class last year, but that ‘ after full consideration of all the 
circumstances, and weighing the fact that the cost involved in 
building such vessels was out of proportion to their fighting value 
and sea-keeping qualities, it had been deemed expedient not to pro- 
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ceed with their construction.’ In their place it was proposed to build 
an improved second-class cruiser of the Hermes type. There are 
eleven ships of this discarded class, and each represents about 
140,000/.—two have cost over 160,000/.—so they are the embodi- 
ment of about one million and a half sterling, and apart from the 
official condemnation by the First Lord of the Admiralty of their poor 
fighting valueand inferior sea-keeping qualities, the parent ship— 
the Pelorws, which has been most thoroughly tested—has proved 
herself so slow and ‘cranky’ as to be practically useless even as a 
despatch boat in war time. When first built she had a sea-speed of 
18 knots; when last travelling to the Cape, only about half that 
rate could be obtained from her engines, which gave repeated trouble. 
Such cruisers as serviceable marine scouts, able to fight or able to 
run away in face of great odds, are of slight account. No blame 
would be attached to any one for this discovery if one or two ships 
only had been constructed as an experiment. After eleven ships 
have been built, is it not somewhat late in the day to ascertain that 
they have not good fighting or sea-keeping qualities ? 

Side by side with the much delayed battleships and cruisers can 
be placed a group of torpedo-boat destroyers which have unique 
records. Each is a little ship of light build, of from 200 to 300 tons 
displacement only, but with gigantic engine power to ensure the 
highest possible speed. As it was possible a few years ago to build 
and complete for sea a battleship of 15,000 tons displacement in less 
than two years, the ‘ Destroyer’ Bat in sixteen months, and the 
Whiting in fourteen months, surely it is not captious to give this 
summary of the careers of a few torpedo-boat destroyers several of 


Approximate time 


anh | Laid down , « 
building 


Fervent . ; ° : March 27, 1894 6 years 
Zephyr . . . April 23, 1894 64 
Electra . . ‘ October 18, 1895 
Express . ° ‘ ° December 1, 1896 
Recruit . ‘ ‘ ‘ October 18, 1895 
Otter . . ‘ ‘ June 14, 1896 

"ulture . ‘ ‘ ‘ November 26, 1895 


Two of these destroyers, the Fervent and Zephyr, belong to the 
original forty-two vessels, the first of their type, sanctioned by the 
House of Commons in March 1894, and are already out of date on 
account of their low speed, which is between twenty-six and twenty- 
seven knots as compared with from thirty to thirty-four knots of 
the later boats. The Zephyr has been six years and eight or 
nine months in building, while it will be seen that in the 
case of the other boats the time varies from four to five years. 
As further illustrating the expensive delays in the completion of this 
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class of warship, mention might be made of other destroyers which 
carried out their trials as recently as last year, after occupying about 
three years in construction. In the recent report of the Committee 
of Public Accounts, attention is called to eleven destroyers which, on 
the Admiralty’s own generous forecasts, were in arrears from seventeen 
months to two years without any penalties being incurred by the 
contractors. While it is possible to build such vessels complete 
to the minutest detail in fourteen months, many occupy in con- 
struction three to four and some five or six years. Some of 
the boats have been delayed by causes that may be regarded 
as unavoidable, but it is hardly possible that the Admiralty can be 
without some remedy to prevent the construction of these small 
ships being so retarded. The authorities calculate that the value of 
this type of vessel depreciates 9 per cent. per annum for eleven 
years from the date of completion. The celerity of the construction 
of the Whiting in fourteen months may be fairly quoted as evidence 
that not more than about eighteen months need elapse between the 
laying down of each destroyer and its passage into the Fleet Reserve. 
On this basis two of these craft—the Fervent and Zephyr—should 
have been ready for sea over five years ago, and meantime have lost 
in value over 60 per cent., while others have depreciated to a less 
extent, but still seriously. As a matter of fact, however, as opposed to 
departmental calculation, the depreciation of these benighted ships 
has been much greater than this Admiralty standard would indicate, 
owing to the rapid advance in the science of propulsion. Moreover, 
had war occurred at any time in the past few years, we should have 
learnt that a dozen destroyers in hand—the hand of the Admiralty— 
are worth a hundred incomplete in the shipyards. 

Taking two years as the standard of the time that should be 
occupied in building armoured ships—and it ought not to be difficult 
to construct cruisers with as great celerity with an adequate and 
efficient organisation—we are confronted with the deplorable fact that 
owing to delays for the most part quite inexcusable, the British Navy 
is now short of three battleships of 12,950 tons, three battleships of 
15,000 tons, four armoured cruisers of 12,000 tons, a first-class pro- 
tected cruiser of the ‘improved Powerful’ type, a third-class cruiser, 
and at least half a dozen destroyers. Here we have a powerful fleet 
in itself, delayed and dawdled with until many of the vessels, owing 
to improvements in machinery, guns and armour, have lost a con- 
siderable proportion of their fighting value. This dilatory construc- 
tion, it is only too evident, is fraught with the most serious dangers 
to these islands and to the Empire beyond the seas. 

These unpleasant facts as to the delays which have occurred in 
every class of warship construction are not set forth in the Navy 
Estimates, but the First Lord has on several occasions admitted 
generally that the progress of the new ships has not come up to his 
anticipations. In 1898 he explained that work in the previous year 
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had been hindered owing to the engineering dispute. This year he 
announced that the abnormal activity in shipbuilding and engineer- 
ing had again seriously affected progress. and expenditure on ships, 
machinery, and armour, and he added that it was the rate of supply 
of propelling machinery and armour which would practically deter- 
mine the dates of completion of several important ships. In his 
subsequent speech Mr. Goschen outlined the new programme of two 
battleships and six armoured cruisers and some smaller ships, and 
made the following significant statement : 

‘It appears that as far as machinery, hulls and armour are con- 
cerned, it is difficult to produce more than we are asking for. . . . 
Our programme is limited to what we believe to be the output of the 
country in armour, hulls, and a vast quantity of accessories to be 
provided.’ 

For the first time in the past ten or eleven years the Two-Power 
Standard has been abandoned, and we are face to face with an unex- 
ampled situation. Hitherto it has been our boast that the shipbuild- 
ing resources of the country are practically inexhaustible ; to-day it 
is officially announced that our manufacture of weapons for our first 
line of defence is limited by the restricted power of production of 
one of our greatest industries. There is no evidence as to whether 
the restriction has caused a reduction of the programme of the 
present financial year below the point of safety in the opinion of the 
naval members of the Board and their advisers. Admiral Sir George 
Elliot, who refused to go to Whitehall for very much the same reason 
as that for which Lord Charles Beresford resigned, has told a story of 
a naval lord whom he met looking depressed after having signed the 
Estimates, and who exclaimed, pointing to the lamp-posts in the 
street, ‘I never pass these without feeling that I deserve to be hanged 
up there.’ From Mr. Goschen’s words the inference may be fairly 
deduced that the authorities would have laid down more ships if 
they had had any hope that the construction of them would be 
begun this year. 

This statement raises several points: (1) What is the warship 
production of the United Kingdom ? (2) Are our private shipbuilders 
too heavily handicapped with work for foreign Powers? and (3) if so, 
should the Admiralty take steps either to increase the maximum of 
production, or to prevail on builders to give preference to British 
naval work in view of the critical situation of this country ? 

As a nation it may or may not be a legitimate matter of pride 
that we produced last year for ourselves and friends, and possible foes, 
nearly half the warships of the whole world, judged by the tons dis- 
placement launched. To be exact, Great Britain was responsible for 
168,590 tons and all foreign countries for 176,170 tons. These 
figures show that there was a great volume of this class of building 
in this country last year, of which 121,140 tons were for the British 
Navy and 47,850 tons for foreign countries. In 1898 the amount | 
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of shipping launched for the British Navy was 140,120 tons, and for 
foreign navies 51,435 tons, which would indicate that there has 
been little falling off in foreign orders, from which as a commercial 
community we profit so greatly. At the same time it is impossible 
to blink the old fact that we are assisting possible enemies to buckle 
on their armour. It has been the national policy for many years to 
let our shipyards construct ships for any one, with the result that 
they have built for every one—hardly a single Power excepted. But 
the times are changing. Hitherto contractors have been able to 
meet the demands of the Admiralty, and consequently Imperial 
interests have not suffered. For three years past, however, the naval 
authorities have had to lament the delay in the completion of 
Government work, while the ships in hand for foreign Powers have 
been completed within their contract dates. The programmes of 
the Admiralty could have been carried out had it not been for the 
pressure of outside work crowding the workshops and shipyards. It 
is natural that, apart from all patriotic considerations, contractors 
should be anxious to conciliate foreign customers, for they pay better 
prices, enforce fewer irritating restrictions, and are less ‘ finicky.’ 
The construction of warships for friends and foes indiscriminately 
has become a great industry, employing thousands of skilled 
mechanics. The volume of this trade can be judged from the 


figures on the following page from Lloyd’s Register Shipbuilding 
Returns of the war vessels which have been under construction in the 


present year. 

In view of this immense tonnage of warships on the stocks other 
than for the British Navy, it is not surprising that the execution of 
the Admiralty’s orders should be delayed. These statistics show 
that this year there have been seven foreign ships in private yards 
requiring armour and guns, and a total of thirty ships for which 
machinery must be provided. Even in a country with such great 
resources as Great Britain, these demands, in conjunction with those 
made by the Admiralty, must seriously tax the energies of masters 
and men, and cause some work to fall in arrears. In this connection 
it should not be forgotten that even for the vessels built in the 
royal dockyards the authorities are dependent on private enterprise 
for armour, most of the machinery and other details. If we accept 
Lloyd’s figures of the vessels being built for foreign conntries, and 
Mr. Goschen’s official statement as to the British ships that have 
been in process of construction in the present year, we get the 
following totals :— 

British Foreign 


Armoured ships. ° ; ‘ 37 7 


"oo 


Unarmoured ships ‘ . P 23 
Total 


Grand total 
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The progress of every one of these ships depends on the expedition 
which is practised in the private armour-making and engineering 
establishments, and in the workshops where the etceteras of a vessel 
are made. The authorities are tied hand and foot by the private 
trade of the country, and yet in the distribution of their orders they 
have hitherto neglected to employ several firms well able and willing 
to carry out contracts expeditiously. 

While the Admiralty appear to have given up the struggle in 
despair, casting the blame on the contractors by implication, the 
contractors asseverate that they are equal to! any demands if they 
are given adequate notice of what they will be. In face of this 
feeling in the shipbuilding and allied trades the Admiralty still cling 
to their annual programmes, when, apparently, a Naval Defence 
Act covering a definite number of years would solve the present 
difficulty. The Act need not attempt to do more than bind the 
country toa minimum programme, leaving the authorities free to 
add to their proposals from year to year as action is forced upon them 
by rivals. In spite of the Peace Conference it must be evident 
that we are not on the eve of the Millennium, and that the present 
race for supremacy will be hotly pressed by the great naval Powers, 
especially by Russia, which has added another million to her 
estimates for the ensuing year. The present system of construction 
in Great Britain is in every respect unsatisfactory and extravagant. 
The programmes introduced from year to year are paper programmes, 
The ships proposed in March are not commenced until nine or ten 
months later, and owing to the long time occupied in construction 
they have ceased to represent the highest standard of efficiency 
before they are completed, while the swift increase in wages and the 
cost of all materials necessarily results in the country receiving poor 
value for the money voted. It would be an infinitely better policy 
to pay contractors better prices if necessary and rigorously enforce 
penalties for delays. 

To summarise. The impasse of the past three years has produced 
the following results : 

(1) Shipbuilding is in arrears to the extent of 3,000,000/. 

(2) If war occurred this month (November) the Fleet-in-Being 
would lack the following ships which should now be ready for sea: 
six battleships, the Albion, Glory, and Vengeance, each of 12,950 
tons displacement, and the Formidable, Irresistible and Implacable, 
of 15,000 tons displacement; the two cruisers, Spartiate and 
Pandora; and about half a dozen torpedo-boat destroyers, besides 
some sloops and gunboats. 

(3) Other ships begun at later dates are so greatly in arrears 
that they could not readily be completed for sea in case of emergency 
to take the place of ships placed out of action. Of the twenty 
battleships authorised by Parliament since the present Government 
came into office five years ago only three have been completed. 
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While the effects of the delay are serious, far more disturbing is ties 


the fact that the Lords of the Admiralty should have folded their apa 
hands, abandoned the Two-Power Standard, and decided to build up 
to what they regard as the present resources of the shipbuilding 
industry, without any- further effort to increase or so reorganise 
those resources as to adequately meet the naval needs of the 


country. Adr 

Navies rule the destiny of empires. A world-wide empire Glo: 
demands a world-wide sea power—unquestionably supreme. The will 
late war has once more shown the influence of the Navy, an Thi: 
influence which has held in check inimical forces, while an army has 


of 250,000 men has been transported over the ocean from these 
islands, as from India, Australasia, and Canada. The British Navy 
has held the seas in absolute command while the four corners of the 
world have sent their contingents of fighting men to South Africa, 
The transportation of such an armed force is unexampled in history. 
It has shown the value of mobile marine strength, and all the mari- 
time nations are profiting by this lesson and others that preceded it— 
the troubles in China, the Cretan difficulty, the Fashoda incident, 
and other events of recent date. It is unnecessary to drag in the 
part which the Navy and its guns have played in the late operations, 
for the legitimate réle of the Navy is on the world’s seas, zoning the 
Empire with well-armoured fortresses and fast-travelling cruisers. 
The times are teaching lessons in sea-power to other countries with 
maritime ambitions, and only by continued effort and some self- 
sacrifice can the British supremacy be maintained. Already the 
Two-Power Standard has been abandoned in the Mediterranean and 
in the China Seas. The policy of accepting the industrial limitations 
of the moment, instead of conquering them, is not the way to victory 
when the day dawns for all our weapons of naval warfare to be put 
to the supreme test. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the Admiralty are altogether 
neglectful of their high calling as masters of the Fleet-in-Being as 
distinct from the Fleet on the stocks and otherwise incomplete. 
Her Majesty’s squadrons have never been more efficient, though they 
should be far more powerful. Officers and men were never more 
loyal or better trained, the guns were never more powerful or the 
gunners better able to shoot quickly and to shoot straight. The 
7) Admiralty have admitted that this great war machine—more mobile 
than irregular cavalry—is not perfect, but, it may be added, it is 
nearer perfection than ever before. But the Fleet-not-in-Being—the 
fleet in our shipyards or on paper merely—that is sadly, dangerously 
in arrears. May we hope that a new First Lord of the Admiralty 
will determine to find a solution for the delays which are crippling 
our first line of defence, and are a menace to our imperial welfare? 
May we also hope that he will seek, while strengthening our 
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squadrons, to remove some of the hundred and one evils and inequali- 
ties of which officers and men would complain did not esprit de corps, 
apart from the Queen’s Regulations,’ keep them silent ? 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 


P.S.—Since this article was written and passed for the press the 
Admiralty have issued orders directing the work on the battleship 
Glory, one of the belated vessels referred to, to be hastened, and she 
will be placed in commission this month for service in the Far East. 
This recent decision in no way affects the statement that this ship 
has been in hand since the first session of the late Parliament. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA 


3. BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


THE third of the State-supported, but often State-persecuted religions 
of China is that of Fo, the Chinese name for Buddha. The circum- 
stances under which the religion of Buddha was introduced from 
India to China are matter of history ; and unless we mean to doubt 
everything in Eastern history for which we have not the evidence of 
actual eye-witnesses, the introduction into China of Buddhist 
teachers by the Emperor Mingti in the year 65 a.p. has a perfect 
right to claim its place as an historical event. It may be quite true 
that the fame of Buddhism had reached China at a much earlier 
time. A Buddhist missionary is mentioned in the Chinese annals as 
early as 217 B.C., and about the year 120 B.c. a Chinese general, after 
defeating some barbarous tribes in the North of the Desert of Gobi, 
is reported to have brought back among his trophies a golden statue 
of Buddha. But it was not till the year 65 a.p. that the Emperor 
Mingti gave practical effect to his devotion to Buddha and his 
doctrines by recognising his religion as one of the State religions of 
his large empire. It would seem most extraordinary that the ruler 
of a large empire in which there existed already two State religions 
should, without being dissatisfied with his own religion, have suddenly 
asked the teachers of a foreign religion to settle in his country, and 
there, under the protection of the Government, to teach their own 
religion, the doctrine of Buddha. The Chinese idea of religion was 
evidently very different from our own. Religion was to them giving 
good advice, improving the manners of the people ; and they seem to 
have thought that for such a purpose they could never have enough 
teachers and preachers. Legend may no doubt have embellished the 
events that actually took place. No wonder that visions seen by the 
Emperor in a dream were introduced; but even such visions would 
not help us to explain, what certainly seems a most extraordinary 
though real event in the history of the world, the introduction 
of the Buddhist religion into China and the rest of Central Asia. 
Soon after Mingti we hear of Indian Buddhists who had gone to 
China and brought with them MSS. and sacred relics, But even that 
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would be of little help ; for what could be more different than Sanskrit 
and Chinese, the language of the missionary and that of his Chinese 
pupils? The sacred canon of Buddhism—for at that time we know of 
one only, the one written in Pali and reduced to writing by Vattagdmini 
in 80 B.c.—had not yet been translated into Chinese, and at the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into China this canon would seem 
to have been the only one accessible to Chinese Buddhists ; and yet 
it is clear that the Chinese depended far more on the Sanskrit than 
on the Pali canon, The Emperor sent Tzai-in and other high 
officials to India, in order to study there the language, the doctrines, 
and the ceremonial of Buddhism. They engaged the services of two 
learned Indians, Buddhists of course, Matanga and Tchou-fa-lan, and 
some of the most important Buddhist works were translated by them 
into Chinese. Missions were sent from China to India to report on 
the political and geographical state of the country, but their chief 
object remained always to learn the language, to enable Buddhist 
missionaries to translate and generally to study the work done by 
Buddhism in India. On the other hand, Indian Buddhists were 
invited to settle in China to learn the Chinese language-—no easy 
task for an Indian accustomed to his own language—and then to 
publish, with the help of Chinese assistants, their often very rough 
translations of the Buddhist originals. In the catalogue of these 
translations, those taken from Sanskrit texts preponderate evidently 
over those taken from Pali. Yet we know now, thanks chiefly to 
the labours of Bunyiu Nanjio, in his catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka—which was secretly removed from my library, and which, 
considering the notes it contained from the hands of Bunyiu Nanjio 
and other Chinese scholars, was simply invaluable—and from the 
researches of Takakusu, that both texts, the Pali and the Sanskrit, 
were placed under contribution by Chinese translators. 

For about 300 years after the Emperor Mingti, the stream of 
Buddhist pilgrims seemed to flow on uninterruptedly. The first 
account which we possess of these pilgrimages refers to the travels 
of Fahian, who visited India towards the end of the fourth century A.D. 
The best translation of these travels is by M. Stanislas Julien. After 
Fahian, we have the travels of Hoei-seng and Song-yan, who were 
sent to India in 518 by command of the Empress, with a view to 
collecting MSS. and other relics. Then follow the travels of Hiouen- 
thsang (629-645 a.p.). Of these too we possess an excellent transla- 
tion by Stanislas Julien. One of the last and certainly most inter- 
esting journeys is that of I-tsing, who travelled in India from 671 to 
695 4D. Takakusu, a Japanese pupil of mine, has rendered a real 
service to the study of Sanskrit, more particularly to the history‘of 
Sanskrit literature in the seventh century 4.D., by translating 
I-tsing’s Chinese memoirs into English. 

These travels, lasting from the fourth to the seventh century, give 
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us some idea of the literary and religious intercourse between China 
and India. Some of the Chinese travellers made themselves excel- 
lent scholars in Sanskrit, and were able to take an active part in the 
religious congresses and public disputations held every year in the 
towns of India. At the same time the number of Buddhist 
monasteries in China is said by Hiouen-thsang to have amounted in 
his time to 3,716. What is still a great puzzle is what became of 
the thousands of Buddhist MSS. which we know to have been taken 
to China by Indian missionaries, for the reception and preservation of 
which large and magnificent public libraries were built by various 
emperors, and which seem now to have entirely disappeared from 
China. Many researches have been made for them by friends of 
mine in China and Corea, but all that could be found was one not 
very interesting MS., the Kalachakra (Wheel of Time), which was 
sent to the India Office. Of course there were in China from time 
to time violent persecutions of Buddhists, and during those scenes 
of violence monasteries were razed to the ground and many public 
buildings burnt. Still, all hope should not be given up; and if 
China should ever become more accessible, new investigations should 
be made wherever Buddhist monasteries and settlements are known 
to have existed, it being quite possible that a whole library of 
Buddhist literature and ancient Buddhist MSS. may still be re- 
covered. What we want more particularly is to learn, if possible, 
wnat caused the great bifurcation of Buddhism into Hinayana and 
Mahayana, the Little Way and the Great Way, or whatever transla- 
tion we may adopt for these two schools. Both systems are clearly 
Buddhistic, but they are in some respects so different from one 
another that sometimes we can hardly imagine that they had both 
the same origin or that one was derived from the other. Long 
passages in the books of the two schools are sometimes identi- 
cally the same, but on certain points of doctrine the two are often 
diametrically opposed. To mention a few points only. The 
3uddhist of the Hinayana, or the Pali canon, denies most decidedly 
a personal soul and a personal God. The Mahayana admits a per- 
sonal God, such as Amitaébha (Endless Light), residing in the paradise 
of Sukhavati, and it evidently believes in the existence of personal 
souls, After death the souls enter into the calyx of a lotus, and 
remain there for a longer or shorter time, according to their merits, 
then rise into the flower itself and, reclining on its petals, listen to 
the Law as preached for them by Buddha Amitabha. A translation 
of the description of this paradise, Sukbavati, was published by me for 
the first time in the S. B. £., vol. xlix. It is quite possible, a» has 
been supposed, that the absence of any information as to the fate 
of the soul after death may have made the stories about the paradise 
of Sukhavati particularly attractive both to the followers of Confucius 
and to the original Hinayina Buddhists, Still, it is difficult to 
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believe that this would have induced the Chinese to adopt what 
was a foreign religion, even in its Mahayana disguise. Nor could 
miracles such as Matinga, one of the two missionaries who arrived 
first at the Court of Mingti, is said to have performed have had 
sufficient persuasive power to produce a change of religion on a large 
scale among the inhabitants of China. It is said that he sat in the 
air cross-legged and without any support. But of what Yogin has 
not the same been believed? It is quite possible that other miracles 
also of the Indian Yogins made some impression on the Chinese 
mind; but all this leaves the recognition of Buddhism as a State 
religion, and the growth of what may almost be called a new religious 
literature, entirely unexplained. The change of the early Buddhism, 
Hinayana (the Small Way) into that of Mahayana (the Great Way) 
has never, as yet, been satisfactorily accounted for. Some people 
think that the Mahayana was so called because it led to a higher 
goal, others that it was a way for a larger number, the Small Way 
being so called, evidently by the seceders, because it led to a lower 
goal or was followed by a smaller number. Even the priority of 
the Small Way to the Great Way is by no means admitted by the 
supporters of the latter system. Chronology, in fact, in our sense of 
the word, does not exist for the Mahayana Buddhists, and where 
there are no historical records, fables spring up all the more readily. 
Thus we are told that the founder of the Mahayana system of 
Buddhism was Nagarguna; that he had travelled to the South and 
North of India, and there come across a race of men more or less 
fabulous, called Nagas, 7.e. Serpents ; that they possessed copies of the 
canonical books of the Mahayana, and gave them to Nagarguna. 
These Nagas are frequently mentioned, and there may well have 
been a real race of men called Nagas or Serpents; but how they 
should have come into possession of these books, written in Sanskrit, 
how they should have hidden them, as we are told, in a large lake, 
and produced them at the time of Nagirguna’s visit has never been 
explained. Nagirguna is mentioned as present at the fourth 
Buddhist council, that at Galandhara, called by King Kanishka, at 
the end of the first century a.p. This date, however, has been very 
much contested. He is the fourth in the list of Buddhist patriarchs ; 
but that list again is purely imaginary, and for chronological purposes 
useless. What seems certain is that he was a contemporary of King 
Kanishka, a King of India, of Mongolian rather than Aryan blood, 
whose coins give him a historical background. He is called there 
Kanerkes, a Kushana king, and his life must have extended beyond 
the end of the first century of our era, say a.D. 85-106. But all this 
does not help us towards an explanation of the true origin of the 
Mahayana Buddhism. We see no causes for a change in Buddhism, 
no new objects that were to be obtained by this reformation, if 
indeed it deserves to be called by such a name. We cannot possibly 
Vo, XLVIII—No, 285 8c 
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ascribe the elaboration of the new system of Buddhism to one man, 
such as Nagirguna, nor does he put forward any such claim. On 
the contrary, we are told that the Mahayana books existed long 
before his time, and were handed to him by the Nagas. Besides, 
where did he find the disciples ready to follow him? There was no 
wide-spread discontent with the old Buddhism, as far as we can 
judge. But the fact remains that we find a new Buddhism with its 
canon written in Sanskrit, and it was this Buddhism that found such 
decided favour in China. It may in some respects be called a more 
popular form of Buddhism, but its highest speculations must have 
been at the same time quite beyond the grasp of the multitude. It 
has a kind of personal Deity; it has saints in large numbers, and a 
worship of saints; it has its future life and a paradise which is 
described in the most attractive colours. But whatever we may 
think of it, the Mahayfna was at all events the Buddhism which 
found favour in the eyes not only of the Chinese, but of Thibet, 
Corea, Japan, and of the greater part of Central Asia. While the 
Hinayana kept itself pure in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, the 
Mahayana Buddhism took possession, not only of China, but of 
Turkestan also, of the Uigurs in Hami and on the Ili. It is quite 
true that Asoka at the time of the third council sent missionaries to 
Kashmir, Kabul, and Gandhara, and it may have spread from there 
to the countries on the Oxus, to Bucharia, nay even to Persia. But 
the legend that a son of Asoka became the first king of Khotan 
seems to have no historical foundation. Khotan, no doubt, became 
the chief seat of Buddhism till it was expelled from there by 
Mohammedanism, but that is different from counting a son of 
Asoka as their first king. That Buddhism had spread in Asia 
before its recognition by the Emperor Mingti in China, is an impres- 
sion that it is difficult to resist. We saw already that a Buddhist 
missionary is mentioned in the Chinese annals in 217 B.c., and that 
about the year 120 B.c.a Chinese general brought back a golden 
statue of Buddha.’ Is that the golden Buddha who suggested to 
the Emperor the golden Buddha in his famous dream? Much 
still remains obscure in these early conquests of Buddhism in Central 
Asia, conquests never achieved by force, it would seem, but simply 
by teaching and example; but the fact remains that Buddha’s 
doctrine took possession, not only of China, but of adjacent countries 
also. 

Highly interesting as these conquests of Buddhism outside of 
China are, what interests us at present is not the reception which 
that religion met with outside of China, but the reception which it 
received when once introduced into the Middle Kingdom. We must 
not imagine that when the Emperor had dreamt his dream, and 
given his sanction to the introduction of Buddha’s religion into 

1 Képpen, Buddhism, vol. ii. p. 33. 
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China, it was at once embraced by thousands of people. Its progress 
was slow, and it does not seem as if Confucianism had even approved 
of it very hastily. Taoism, on the contrary, was evidently very 
much attracted by Buddhism. It was found that the two shared 
several things in common, both in superstitions and in customs and 
ceremonial. It has been supposed that the introduction of Buddhism 
gave a certain impulse to Taoism, particularly in its ecclesiastic 
constitution; that Buddhism exercised, in fact, the beneficial 
influence on Taoism which a rival often exercises, and that yet the 
two rivals remained better friends than might have been expected. 

What may seem still more extraordinary are the neighbourly 
relations, nay, the real sympathy, which existed from the first arrival 
of Christian missionaries in China, between them and the Buddhists. 
It is true the Christian religion never became a State religion in 
China, but there were times when it enjoyed every kind of support 
from the Emperor and the Imperial Court. The missionaries them- 
selves, so long as they did not concern themselves with political 
questions, were looked upon by the Government as useful teachers, 
not of morality only, but of several sciences—particularly of astronomy 
and chronometry, though this happened at a later time. European 
watches proved excellent weapons. for Christian missionaries, 
and the regulation of the calendar was left very much to them. It 
happened even that when at times they incurred the Imperial 
displeasure and had to leave Pekin, all the clocks in China stopped, 
and there was no one to mend them and to wind them up again. 
It is still more extraordinary that at that early time already Chinese 
Emperors should have discovered a number of coincidences between 
Christianity and Buddhism, but so far from approving of a mixing 
up of the two, such as we often have seen in our own time, should 
have protested solemnly against all such attempts. Thus the 
Emperor Té-tsung decided that the monastery of the Buddhists at 
Hsian-fu and the monastery of Ta-tsin (Rome) are quite different in 
their customs, and their religious practices entirely opposed. Adam, 
a Christian monk, ought therefore to hand down the teaching ot 
Mishiho (Messiah), and the Buddhist monks should propagate the 
Sitras of Buddha. ‘It is to be wished,’ he adds, ‘ that the boundaries 
of the two doctrines should be kept distinct, and that their followers 
should not intermingle. The right must remain distinct from the 
wrong, as the rivers Ching and Wei flow in different beds.’ What 
will the so-called Neo-Buddhists or Christian Buddhists say to this ? 
And yet at the time of Adam or King-shing, at the time of the 
Emperor Té-tsung, this intermingling of Buddhism and Christianity 
was a fact the study of which has been strangely neglected. 
Christian, chiefly Nestorian, missionaries were very active in China 
from the middle of the eighth century.? Their presence and activity 

* See Christianity in China, by James Legge, 1888. 
3c2 
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there are mentioned not only in Chinese books, but they are attested 
by the famous monument of Hsian-fu, often called Ségan-fu, or 
Singan-fu, the old capital of China. The monument had been 
erected in the year 781 by the Nestorians who were settled there, 
and who lived in a monastery of their own, called by the Emperor 
the monastery of Tatsin, just as another Emperor called Christianity 
the religion of Tatsin. In that monastery we see that Buddhists 
and Christians lived together most amicably, and even worked 
together, and were evidently not frightened if they saw how on 
certain points their religious convictions agreed. The Buddhists 
then seemed by no means the Yellow Terror of which we have heard 
so much of late. It was near Hsian-fu that a Nestorian monument. 
was seen among the ruins by early travellers, and last in 1866 by 
Dr. Williamson. It was just as it had been described by the people 
who unearthed it in 1625; the principal portion of the inscription is 
in Chinese, but there are also a number of lines in Syriac. When 
that inscription was first published it was the fashion to consider 
everything that came from missionaries abroad as forged: the very 
presence of Christian missionaries in China in the seventh century A.D. 
was doubted ; but Gibbon, no mean critic, not to say sceptic, writes 
in the forty-seventh chapter of his history: 

The Christianity of China between the seventh and thirteenth centuries is 
invincibly proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, and Latin evidence. 
The inscription of Sighan-Fu, which describes the fortunes of the Nestorian 
Church, from the first mission in the year 636 a.p. to the current year 781, is 


accused of forgery by La Crose, Voltaire and others who become the dupes of 
their own cunning whilst they are afraid of a Jesuitical fraud. 


The doctrinal portion of that inscription does not concern us much 
beyond the fact that it contains nothing which a Nestorian mis- 
sionary at that time might not have said. It seems intentionally to 
avoid all controversial topics, and it keeps clear of any attacks on 
paganism, which would have been equally out of place and dangerous. 
From the historical portion and the signatures we learn that the first 
Nestorian missionary, called Olopun, arrived in China in 635, that he 
was well received by the Emperor and allowed to practise and teach 
his own religion by the side of the three religions then already estab- 
lished in China, that of Confucius, that of Laotzé, and that of Fo or 
Buddha. These three religions are alluded to in the Nestorian 
monument as ‘Instruction’ (Confucianism), ‘the Way’ (Taoism), 
and ‘the Law’ (Dharma, that is, Buddhism), while Christianity is 
simply spoken of as the ‘ Illustrious Doctrine.’ These religions seem 
to have existed side by side in peace and harmony, at least for atime. 
Christianity spread rapidly, if we may judge by the number of monas- 
teries built, as we are told, in a hundred cities. This prosperity had 
continued with but few interruptions till the year 781, when the 
monument was erected. It must be remembered that during these two 
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centuries Christian doctrines were carried to Persia, Bactria, probably 
to India also, by persons connected with the Nestorian mission, and 
that about the same time Chinese Buddhists, such as Hiouen-thsang 
(a.D. 629-645) and I-tsing (671-695), explored India, while Indian 
Buddhists migrated to China to help in the work of translating the 
sacred canon of the Buddhists from Sanskrit into Chinese. We see, 
therefore, that during these centuries the roads for intellectual, chiefly 
religious, intercourse were open between India, Bactria, Persia, China, 
and the West, and that all religions were treated with toleration and 
without that jealousy and hatred which we find in later times. 
There must have been a certain camaraderie between Christian and 
Buddhist missionaries in the monastery of Hsian-fu—also called 
Si-gnan-fu, the present residence of the Chinese Court, and possibly 
the future capital of China—for we read in the travels of I-tsing, 
p. 169, that a well-known Indian monk from Kabul named Pragiia 
translated a number of Sanskrit texts into Chinese, and among them 
the Shatparamité Sitra, as may be seen in the catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, published in 1883. Now it was in the monastery 
of Tatsin, founded by Olopun, that this Buddhist monk finished his 
translation of the Shatpiramita Sitra, assisted by a priest from 
Persia. On the monument of Hsian-fu the Chorepiscopus signed 
his name in Syriac, and this is the very name of the fellow-worker of 
Pragia, or in Chinese King-ching. The case becomes still more 
curious, for it is said that Adam at that time did not know Sanskrit 
very well, and that Pragiia was not very familiar with Chinese, both 
therefore availed themselves of a Mongolian translation of the Sitra 
which they had undertaken to render into Chinese; but as Praga 
was not a good Mongolian scholar either, the result seems to have 
been, as in the case of several of the Chinese translations of Buddhist 
texts, a complete failure. The Emperor Té-tsung when appealed 
to on the subject declared that the translation was indeed very rough 
and obscure, and it was at that time that he expressed his disapproval 
of mixing up Christianity and Buddhism. What is important to us 
to know, whether the translation itself be correct or incorrect, is the 
co-operation of Christian and Buddhist missionaries in the monastery 
of Hsian-fu, and probably in other monasteries also. 

But while Christians and Buddhists shared in their prosperity in 
‘China, they had also to share in their adversity. Whenever the 
persecutions of the Buddhists in China began—and they were terrible 
and frequent—the Christians shared their fate, with this difference 
however, that while the Buddhists recovered after a time, the 
Christians, having to be supplied from their distant homes, were 


altogether annihilated in China. While under the enlightened 


Emperor Tai-tsung (627-649) the number of Buddhist monasteries in 
China seems to have been about 3,716, the edict of the Emperor 
* Hiouen-thsang, p. 309. 
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Won-tung reduced their number considerably, and after the edict of 
Khang-hi few Buddhists and hardly any Christian monasteries 
remained in China. 

It is curious, however, to see with what pertinacity the Church of 
Rome and its various Orders clung to the idea that the East, and more 
particularly India and China, should be won for the Roman Church. 
After the Reformation particularly, the Roman See, as well as the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and above all the Jesuits, seem never to 
have lost sight of the idea that the ground which their Church had 
lost in Europe should be reconquered in China. Already under 
Benedict XII. (1342-1346) attempts were made to send out again 
Christian missionaries to China, but they soon shared the fate of the 
Nestorian Christians, and in the sixteenth century, when Roman 
Catholic missions were organised on a larger scale, no traces of earlier 
Christian settlements seem to have been forthcoming. Frangois 
Xavier, who after his successes in India and Japan was burning witha 
desire to evangelise China, died in 1552, almost in sight of China. 
Then followed Augustine monks under Herrada, and Franciscans 
under Alfara. Both had to leave China again after a very short sojourn 
there. Then came the far more important missions of the Jesuits 
under Ricci, who landed in 1581. They were better prepared for 
their work than their predecessors. Anyhow, they had studied the 
language and the customs of the country before they arrived, and in 
orderto meet with a friendly receptionin Chinathey arrived in the dress 
of Buddhist monks. They became in fact all things to all men ; they 
were received with open arms by the Emperor and the learned among 
the Mandarins. It was Ricci who made such propaganda by means 
of his clocks; but he did not neglect his missionary labours, though 
it is sometimes difficult to say whether he himself was converted to 
Confucianism, or the Chinese to Christianity. He wrote in Chinesea 
book called Domini Celorum vera ratio. He adopted even the Chinese 
name for God, Tien or Shang-ti, and joined publicly in the worship 
of Confucius. That was the policy of the Jesuits in China, as it was 
their policy in India, when about the same time Roberto de Nobili 
(1577-1656)*® taught as a Christian Brahmin, adopting all their 
customs and speaking even Sanskrit, being no doubt the first 
European to venture on such a task. The history of these missions 
is full of interest, but it would require considerable space to touch 
upon even the most salient points and the most marked perso- 
nalities. Many Chinese, particularly in the higher classes, became 
Christians, and they thought they could do so without ceasing to be 
Confucianists, Taoists, or Buddhists. The Jesuits survived even the 
Great Revolution in 1644, which brought in the present Manchu 
dynasty, and one of them, the Father Schaal, was actually appointed 


* See Canon Jenkins’s Jesuits in China, 1894. 
5 See Science of Language, vol. i. p. 209. 
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of governor of the Crown Prince, the son of Chun-ki. The widow of the 
es Emperor and her son allowed themselves to be baptised in 1630. In 
Europe people were full of enthusiasm for China, and many imagined 
of that Christianity had really conquered that vast Empire. But a reaction 
re began slowly. Some missionaries, not Jesuits, became frightened, and 
i. laid their complaints before the Pope at Rome. Even at Rome the 
e so-called Accommodation Question became the topic of the day, and at 
0 last, after various legates and Vicars Apostolic had been sent to Pekin 
d to report, and numerous witnesses had been listened to as to 
ir murders, poisonings, and imprisonments of the various missionaries 
n then settled in China and striving each and all for supremacy, 
e the Papal See could not hesitate any longer, and had at last to 
D condemn the work of the Jesuits both in China and in India. It is 
r difficult for us to judge at this distance of time. Certainly, Christian 
$ ideas had gained an entrance into China, particularly among the 
B highest classes, and it was hoped that in time the mere chinoiseries 
° 


of their faith would be stripped off, and true Christianity, relieved of 
its Chinese trappings, would step forward in its native purity. How 
far the Jesuits thought that they could safely go we may learn from a 
list of doctrines and customs which the Curia condemned as pagan 
rather than Christian. Such things must have existed to account 
for their official condemnation. The Pope declared he would not 
allow the Chinese names for God, Tien and Shang-ti, but would 
recognise but one reading, Tien Chu, #.e, the Lord of Heaven. He pro- 
hibits the tablets then placed in many of the Christian churches 
inscribed ‘ Kien Tien’ (Worship Heaven). The worship of Confucius 
and of ancestors, that had been sanctioned for atime on the strength 
of false information, was condemned as pagan. Missionaries were 
distinctly forbidden to be found at festivals and sacrifices connected 
with his worship, and no tablets were allowed to be erected in 
Christian churches that contained more than the name of the 
departed. Such propositions as that Chinese philosophy, properly 
understood, has nothing in it contrary to Christian law, that the 
) worship assigned by Confucius to spirits has a purely civil and not a 
religious character, that the Te-king of the Chinese was a source of 
sound doctrine, both moral and physical, were all condemned as 
) heretical, and the missionaries were warned against allowing any 
Chinese books to be read in their schools, because they all contained 
superstitious and atheistic matter. 
This of course put an end to the Christian propaganda in China 
and crushed all the hopes of the Jesuits. The Roman Curia seem 
. to have regretted their having to take such severe measures against 
: their old friends. The missionaries struggled on for a time; but 
when the Emperors of China, their former friends and protectors, 
began to take offence at the Pope’s issuing edicts in their own empire, 
most of the Christian missionaries were dismissed, because they felt 
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they had to obey the Pope more than the Emperor. They were in 
consequence deprived of all their appointments, some of them very 
lucrative and influential, and expelled from China, and new arrivals 
were likewise subjected to very severe measures. The persecutions 
of the Christians at various times, and as late as 1747, 1805, 1815, 
1832, seem to have been terrible. The Emperors complained of /ése- 
majesté on the part of the Pope, who, as a foreign sovereign, ought 
not to have issued edicts in the Chinese Empire. The Emperors, in 
fact, knew very little what the Pope really was, and the Popes looked 
upon the Emperors as Chinamen, as pagan and half-savages. The 
Pope, however, insisted on his right of jurisdiction all over the world 
in all spiritual and ecclesiastical questions, and the result was that 


the Christian Church, so carefully planted and built up by the Jesuits, 


crumbled away and became extinct in China. The whole of that 
history, bristling with heroes, martyrs, and saints, can be read in any 
of the histories of Christian missions. We see clearly that what the 
Chinese hated was not the teaching of Christ, but the foreigners 
themselves who had come to preach His doctrine, and who were 
making proselytes in China. If the missionary was submissive, he 
was generally free to teach his doctrine, but the anti-foreign senti- 
ment came out at the same time with unexpected strength, a senti- 
ment so deeply engrained in the Chinese mind that nothing but 
clocks and other useful mechanical and scientific inventions found 
permanent favour with the Chinese. There is no passage in their 
Kings prescribing hospitality and kindness to the stranger within 
the gate. There is nothing even about the sacrosanct character of 
envoys, though embassies from and to China were of frequent occur- 
rence. In the Li Ki, iii. 17, we read: ‘ At the frontier gates, those 
in charge of the prohibitions examined travellers, forbidding such as 
wore strange clothes, and taking note of such as spoke a strange 
language.’ So it has been and so it will be again and again in China 
unless the Foreign Powers are able to impress the people with fear 
and respect. It was under the protection of the European Powers 
that the missions of the reformed churches began their work in 
China at the beginning of this century; but, trusting in that pro- 
tection, they seem on various occasions to have provoked the national 
sensibilities of the Chinese, and thus, particularly in the case of their 
native converts, to have encouraged the Chinese to commit such 
atrocities as those we have just been witnessing. Although they 
could not possibly, like the Jesuits, adapt themselves to the prejudices 
of the Chinese, they seem to have given greater offence than in their 
ignorance they imagined. To give one instance only. The European 
missions would send out not only married but unmarried ladies, and 
persisted in doing so, though warned by those who knew China that 
the Chinese recognise in public life two classes of women only; 
‘married women, and single women of bad character. What good 
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results could the missions expect from the missionary labours of 
persons so despised by the Chinese ? It will be long before Christianity 
finds a new and better soil in China than it found at the time of 
Ricci. To claim any privileges, however small, for Chinese converts 
was certainly an imprudence on the part of the Great European 
Powers, who after all were powerless to protect their faithful martyrs. 
In Chinese society any attempt to raise the social status of these 
Christian converts was sure to excite jealousy and even hatred. After 
our late experience it must be quite clear that it is more than doubt- 
ful whether Christian missionaries should be sent or even allowed 
to go to cowntries, the Governments of which object to their presence. 
It is always and everywhere the same story. First commercial 
adventurers, then consuls, then missionaries, then soldiers, then war. 

In the course of centuries it could hardly be otherwise than that 
sects should arise in the three State religions of China, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. Persecutions were frequent, but at the bottom 
of each we can generally see political and social questions more active 
than mere questions of dogma. The rebellion of the Tae-Pings in 
1854 is still vivid in the memories of many people, particularly as it 
was General Gordon, the martyr of Khartoum, who had to quell the 
insurrection against the Imperial Government. The strange feature 
of that insurrection was the leaning of the chief and his friends 
to what we can only call Christian ideas. Tae-Ping-Wang looked 
upon himself as a Messiah; he worshipped a kind of Trinity, he 
actually introduced baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and repudiated 
the worship of idols. His favourite books were those of the Old 
Testament which treat of the wars of the Israelites, the very chapters 
which Ulfilas, the apostle of the Goths, left out in his translation as 
likely to rouse the bellicose tendencies of his countrymen. 

While the hatred of Tae-Ping-Wang was chiefly directed against 
the Manchu dynasty and aristocracy, who for the last two hundred 
years have kept the real Chinese under their sway, and while, like other 
rebels, his object was to upset that dynasty and to found a truly 
national one, another conspiracy, that of the Boxers, of whom we 
have lately heard so much, was principally directed against all 
foreigners, particularly against all Christians and their converts, and 
aimed at a restoration of a Chinese religion for the Chinese. The 
Boxers, whether so cal'ei from their emblem, the Fist, in the sense of 
fighting or in the sense of confederates, are one of those many 
societies or brotherhoods which have undermined the whole soil of 
China, and are ready to spring up at a moment’s notice when they 
imagine there is work for themtodo, Different from the Tae-Pings, 
they hate Christianity, and hope to extirpate everything foreign that 
is found to have entered China. There is no special religion of the 
Boxers ; they seem to come from all the three religions, but they are 
decidedly religious, and, before all things, patriotic. Hence we must 
admit a certain difficulty found by the Chinese Government in their 
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treatment of the Boxers, Itis very probable that some of the highest 
officials in China had strong sympathies with these francs-tirewrs, and 
even when these free-lances became mere brigands they had not 
always the courage to declare openly against them. But this is no 
excuse for the Chinese Government in tolerating and even encoura- 
ging such dastardly deeds as have lately been committed in Pekin 
against the representatives of European Governments and against 
missionaries and their converts throughout China. Such conduct 
will put China for many years outside the pale of civilised nations, 
and would almost justify that spirit of revenge which has found such 
plain expression from one who cannot be suspected of lack of chival- 
rous sentiments. 

The origin and spreading of the three established religions in 
China is of great interest, not only for studying the ramifications of 
these systems of faith, but also as opening before our eyes a chapter 
of history and geography of which we had no idea. Before the 
travels of the Buddhist pilgrims from China to India and from India 
to China were published, who could have guessed that in the fifth 
century A.D. human beings would have ventured to climb the 
mountains that separate China from India, and find their way back 
by sea from Ceylon along the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambodgian 
coast to their own home? Who had any suspicion that after the 
third Buddhist council in the third century B.c. Buddhist missionaries 
pushed forward to Kashmir and the Himalayan passes, founded 
settlements not only in China, but among the races of Central Asia, 
and thus came in contact with the Greeks of Bactria, and with 
Mongolian and Tartar races settled along the greater rivers, nay, in 
the very heart of Central Asia? When we consider how Buddhist and 
Christian settlements existed in Asia from the seventh century, as at 
Si-gnan-fu, and that these pilgrims must have found practicable or 
impracticable roads as far as Alexandria in the West, Odessa and 
Nisibis in Syria, and as far as Hsian-fu in the East, that Persia, too, 
was open to them, and that they helped each other in teaching and 
learning their languages, nay, even their alphabets, does not the 
Asiatic continent assume a totally different aspect ? We wonder that 
here and there in China, Thibet, and Mongolia (Kashgar) books are now 
forthcoming, as yet almost unintelligible, but most likely of Buddhist 
origin, which indicate at least the highways on which travels were 
possible for the purposes of religious propaganda. The interior of 
Asia, which formerly looked like an unknown desert, appears now 
like the back of our hand, intersected by veins indicating something 
living beneath. Many discoveries await the patient student here, 
but we shall want for their realisation not only the ingenuity of 
Senart, Hoernle, and Leumann,® but the plucky and lucky spade of a 
Schliemann. 

F. Max MOLLER. 


* Uber eine von den unbehannten Literatursprachen Mittelasiens, 1900. 
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I aM informed that in the region of Skeorn’s Inga, where a simple 
folk have little to interest them beyond the limits of their own placid 
surroundings, a disturbing rumour went the round a little while ago, 
and that it assumed the form ‘ Actually! The shepherd and his lady 
are starting on a holiday!’ ‘Actually!’ Observe how much is 
implied in that emphatic exclamation. For of late years we all 
know that up and down this island it has become axiomatic with the 
whole population that no man, woman, or child can possibly live out 
thirteen consecutive months without taking a holiday—that is to say, 
without absenting himself or herself for a month or so from his own 
home comforts, and his books, and his flowers, and his garden, and 
all that he loves best, and rushing about on railroads and steamboats 
and rickety vehicles, and sleeping in crowded hotels where the 
higher you climb the worse you are waited on, or spending week after 
week in fusty lodgings where the ‘attendance’ is all on your side, 
and the cooking is vile, and the boots are never clean, and the water 
never boils. But why dwell upon it all? It has become a national 
practice with us that we must all have a holiday. Even the sub- 
merged tenth have their annual treat at hop-picking, and I verily 
believe they must enjoy it a great deal more than we of ‘ the great 
middle class, sir!’ who are hanging on to our position by our eyelids, 
and whose characteristic is that we must all jump over the same stick 
which the bell-wether has shown his ability to surmount at a nimble fly. 

A hundred times during the last few years have I had the ques- 
tion addressed to me, ‘ Why in the world don’t you take a holiday ?’ 
And as in every case I have told the truth—of course I have never 
been believed. Who was the diplomatist who gave one golden rule 
to his juniors, ‘If you want to outwit the whole Cour diplomatique, 
give a plain statement of facts and they'll all smile sweetly at your 
jocular habits!’ ... ‘ Can’t afford it! How funny he is, to be sure!’ 

However, it so happened that a month or two ago I scolded my 
bootmaker by letter for having played some tricks with my last. 
‘What had he done that my right foot didn’t quite keep pace with 
my left?’ Clearly the skilled artificer was to blame. The artist 
strongly resented the insinuation. Had I forgotten that he had been 
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supplying me with boots for well-nigh forty years? No! But I 
had forgotten that tenderness of feet was one of the surest signs of 
incipient old age. I took his rebuke to heart, and on reflection a 
suspicion grew upon me that just perhaps the thing or the process 
people call a change would help to stop the too rapid advance of eld, 
The result of a council of war was that we made up our minds to have 
a holiday. 

The suggestions which came to us from our more travelled friends 
when we hinted that we were resolved on ‘ going somewhere ’ were 
absolutely countless. They ranged from a proposal to take a berth 
on board a sailing-vessel to gain a three weeks’ personal experience 
of life in the doldrums, up to a very strong recommendation to 
disguise ourselves and spend a month at Ostend, where we might 
indulge in every kind of dissipation absolutely undetectable, and 
get to know the wild joy of a week’s gambling at the Casino. We 
were to stake no more than a five-franc piece at a time, and never 
allow ourselves to lose more than twenty-five francs on any one 
evening. My philosopher and friend who gave me this advice became 
absolutely intoxicated in his desire to press it upon me. I suggested 
that the lady shepherd would have scruples. The man did not in the 
least understand what scruples were. ‘Well! Butshe can paint!’ 
he answered simply. I suggested that I for my part might not like 
to be seen at the Casino; it might provoke scandal or, &c. ‘ Bless 
you!’ he replied, ‘no bishops go there, and if they did you could 
tell of them just as easy as they could rebuke you; and what’s to 
hinder your going in a blue coat and brass buttons? They’d only 
take you for some rakish old nobleman!’ I said nothing of my 
scruples; I let him go on; but Ostend did not allure me. Bishops 
might not be there indeed. But the vision of an archdeacon’s apron 
acted as a deterrent. Where should we go? 

Just at the right moment came a letter from U)pian—U]lpian the 
Jurist, the pride of our hearts—of us who know a part of his ways. 
Ah! It is all very well for you poets and ecstatic ones who ripple into 
rhyme and indulge in high-falutin’, drawing upon your imagination 
so liberally for your facts; it is all very well for you to talk of 
woman’s love. There is nothing so great and noble and ennobling 
as the love of a strong manly nature when he gives his great heart 
to his friends, and asks and gains theirs in return. There’s no 
sobbing and shrieking in that. No! the emotional is kept under by 
the predominating guardianship of the lordly intellect in the love of 
man to man. I verily believe that friendship is greater than the 
thing we call love! 

Ulpian wrote saying: ‘Cometome! Lifeisshort. Let us revive 
the old delights, and talk a little of the dear old days. Let us talk 
of the things that are and of some of the things that may be moving 
on! Come! Why should life all labour be? Come for rest and 
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refreshment!’ And our hearts made answer with throbbings that the 
old memories set a-going, and we answered: ‘Wecome!’ Soaccordingly 
we settled it all and we started. We two old people. Are we old? 
How do you reckon old age, my bounding young brother? By the 
number of years Anno Domini that have passed since a man or woman 
wasborn? Poor creature, you! I have known scores of men in my 
time who never were boys, and who always were dull old codgers 
when they were hardly out of their teens. ‘My dear!’ says the 
lady shepherd to me oftentimes, ‘ you really mustn’t wear that 
coat except when we are alone together. It makes you look so 
affected. I mean so young, you know!’ Why shouldn’t I look 
young if I feel young, and why am I other than youthful when I feel 
as if I could jump over a five-barred gate ? Depend upon it, Horace, 
the prince of gentlemen, when he claimed so much for his sapiens, 
meant the man who kept a wise heart till he was at least three-score 
years and ten, and that man was still and for ever 

Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum, 

Precipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesta est. 


Freeman and held in honour ; handsome and royally dowered ; 
Healthy in body and soul, save when he’d a cold in his head. 


It was ever so many years—which you may interpret as you 
please—since we two had been in the Lake district, and now Ulpian 
had temporary possession of a house in the middle of that enchanting 
region. As we thought of it, the attractions of Grasmere and its 
surroundings became every day more and more alluring, and we 
became impatient to be there. And yet, to my mind, much as I 
love the beauties of Nature and the charms of a glorious landscape, 
mere natural beauty of sky and cloud, of mountain and glen, of 
leafage and brook, and lake and tarn—even the great movements of 
the glaciers on their silent march, and the awful calm of the ever- 
lasting snows, always make me feel a want of something human, if 
with the peaks and the crags, the rolling river or the roaring torrent, 
I can connect no remembrance of the struggles and the sufferings, 
the sorrows or the joys of men and women in the past. 

Even at Grasmere the other day, as I was halfway up one of the 
peaks of Silverdale—Silverdale which it seemed so hard to get any 
intimate knowledge of—one of those peaks acquired for mea startling 
prominence quite irrespective of its form, when a good Dalesman said 
to me, ‘ That’s where Wilson was lost in the snow!’ Poor wretch! 
thought I—the blinding snow, the staggering steps, the growing 
horror, the heart-beats becoming audible in the horrible stillness, the 
faintness and the overwhelming drowsiness, the hope, ‘too much like 
despair for reason to smother,’ that he would awake out of sleep if he 
could rest just for a little, little while—and then. .. . Who was 
Wilson (if that was his name)? Husband and father? Old or young ? 
A wise man who could ill be spared, or a fool that few would pity ? 
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My informant could tell me nothing. All he knew was that Wilson 
had been lost in the snow. Did his ghost walk and was he seen 
stumbling over the rocks? ‘ Never heard tell of it.’ But there, 
before me stood the man, pale, lank, and tall, clutched by the Frost 
King. What hollow eyes he had ! 

But when one got down to the valleys every mile was peopled 
with ghosts, and such glorious ghosts! Mr. Cadaverous used to say 
in his sonorous way to me: ‘Young man! There is room for a new 
book on geography—the geography of great souls. For take note, 
my friend, that at all times there has, even from the beginning of 
time, been a tendency on the part of the great souls to cluster round 
particular spots and to gather together in geographical areas. 
Stratford is a spot where only the greatest of the great could have 
his habitation and hold it as his own. No second man of genius has 
ever been heard of there. Shakespeare absorbs the whole horizon, 
so to speak, there where the Avon glides and yonder spire stands up 
dominating over miles and miles of broad acres where stupidity and 
mediocrity have always had it their own way for centuries. But 
think of the lakes and the lakers!’ 

I had quite forgotten the remark till the other day ; but it flashed 
back upon me suddenly from one of memory’s hiding-places when a 
sulky coachman pointed with his whip to a mean roadside cottage 
with the quite uncalled-for remark, ‘Yon’s where little Hartley 
Coleridge used to live! I remember him !’ 

‘You?’ 

‘ Yes, I was no more nora boy! I remember him!’ 

‘So do I!’ I answered. ‘I saw him standing at that door more 
than fifty years ago when I was little more than a lad. What do 
you remember about him ?’ 

‘Nothing, only his big head.’ 

Then the fellow relapsed into silence. We were driving from 
Ambleside to Grasmere ; and the ghosts began to rise up before me. 
I had never realised till then how prodigious was the flow of inspir- 
ing thoughts and glowing words which during the first thirty years of 
this century came welling up from the hearts and brains of poets and 
seers and great teachers dwelling in the little area, never extending 
over twenty miles as the crow flies, from Keswick to Ambleside, and 
less than ten miles wide from Buttermere to Helvellyn. 

The valleys of this district are incomparably more attractive now 
than they ever could have been a hundred years ago. I doubt if 
even Surrey itself could produce a succession of such beautifully 
situated mansions, and such judicious planting of rare and choice 
trees, especially conifers, as may be found in ‘the Lakes.’ All this 
building and planting has been the work of little more than sixty 
years. At the beginning of the century the district must have been 
singularly wild and rugged; the roads leading nowhere in particular ; 
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the people hardly to be called agricultural—for the patches of arable 
land were few and far between ; the sheep and stunted cattle hanging 
about the mountains in a very disorderly manner, with very vague 
notions of rights of way or metes and bounds; the population 
sparse and poor; a people apart, wandering little, visited seldom by 
inquisitive trippers from the outer world; the parsons apparently a 
simple and unpretending body, with no grand ideals of duty perhaps, 
but, from all that can be learnt, men who were faithful in their calling, 
without vices, respected on the whole, and exercising a wholesome 
influence upon their people. It is very difficult by any stretch of 
imagination to realise the general look of these valleys as they 
appeared to the passer-by when the present century opened. 

To begin with, it is almost certain that at that time not a single 
cedar or fir, cyprus, thuja or ilex, and hardly a single larch had 
been planted in the whole district. Grasmere in the winter time 
must have been a very desolate region, cut off from any intellectual 
society—a region very uninviting to the average mortal born in a 
happier clime. It is a delusion to suppose that the wonderful cluster 
of men of genius of the very highest order who settled in the Lakes 
during the period with which we are concerned were drawn there by 
the natural beauties of the scenery around them. What really drew 
them all together was the mysterious and irresistible attraction which 
the unique and magnetic personality of William Wordsworth exer- 
cised upon them all. Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth in 
April, 1770. He was sent to school at Hawkshead on the Coniston 
Lake—a school founded by Archbishop Sandys, the Puritan Arch- 
bishop of York, the friend of Jewel and the patron of Hooker, who 
was tutor to the Archbishop’s son, Sir Edwin Sandys, and for whom 
the Archbishop secured the Mastership of the Temple, the only pre- 
ferment which the greatest philosophical theologian of the Church 
of England ever held. I love to think that the boy Wordsworth felt 
the first inspiration of his noblest ecclesiastical sonnet while he was 
worshipping in the old wnrestored church of Hawkshead, and set it 
down, a written precious jewel, as a recollection in the after days :— 

Methinks that I could trip o’er heaviest soil, 
Light as a buoyant bark from wave to wave, 
Were mine the trusty staff that Jewel gave 

To youthful Hooker in familiar style 

The gift exalting, and with playful smile. 


I do not quote the splendid ending. Ye who know it not—look 
for it and get it by heart ! 

Wordsworth went up to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1787, 
perchance because St. John’s had been the Archbishop’s college. He 
took his degree in 1791—a robust and high-spirited young man with 
plenty of vigour and fire. He would see the world, and he saw a bit 
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of it—was at Paris in the days of Robespierre, was moved by the 
howling of the Revolution, came back a Republican aflame with a 
certain rant for liberty, equality, and fraternity; but also he came 
back to write poetry with a novel theory of his own. In 1793 he 
wrote The Evening Walk. The Grub Street critics asked in 
perplexity, ‘What is this young man driving at? What does he 
mean?’ Another young man at Cambridge, who had never heard of 
this one, answered unhesitatingly, ‘ An original poetical genius has 
risen above the horizon; he will move towards the zenith by-and- 
by!’ That young man’s name was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The 
two young men soon drew together; twin stars that in heart and 
spirit could not keep apart for very long ; they were always revolving 
round one another. Four years later Coleridge was living at Nether 
Stowey. It was a far cry thither from the Lake country in those 
days, but Wordsworth travelled to Nether Stowey to see Coleridge 
in the flesh. Charles Lamb happened to be there. Charles Lloyd, 
too, was there, the young Quaker; of course rich, but tremulous 
with the poetic throb that made him scorn the wealth which his 
father’s bank at Bristol promised; one who would go and make his 
home with Coleridge, and live in the light of his ‘ mild and magnifi- 
cent eye!’ And little Hartley Coleridge was there too, a baby boy 
of scarce a year old, whom Wordsworth took upon his knee. 
Southey happened to be there too. Think of these staring at 
Wordsworth for the first time—Coleridge, as he tells us, ‘feeling 
himself a little man’ in the presence of the king of men. During 
this memorable visit Coleridge wrote The Ancient Marimer ; Words- 
worth contributing the incident of the slaying of the albatross. 
What a magic circle! 

Just about this time it came to pass that there was a marvellous 
stirring in the hearts and consciences of a certain number of rich 
Englishmen, which took the form of a longing to rescue young 
men of genius from becoming stunted and blighted in their homage 
—by the eternal want of pence. 

It was horrible that these divinely gifted, divinely illumined 
souls—human creatures that yet were something more, creatures of 
infinite promise, of infinite potentiality—should be left to go through 
the little vulgar struggles of the common herd and take their chance 
among the out-at-elbows penny-a-liners! There was clearly and 
certainly nothing of the insolence of mere patronage about this 
feeling. They who were so strongly moved by it simply desired to 
make use of their wealth in what seemed to them the best possible 
way; they never fora moment calculated that in doing so they would 
bring honour and credit for themselves. Be it as it may, it came to 
pass, somehow and very strangely, about the year 1793, that a gentle- 
man named Raisley Calvert determined to make an annual allowance 
to Wordsworth, which he continued till his own death and then left 
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him a legacy of 900/.; that a year or two later Charles Williams 
Wynne settled 160/. for life upon Southey, and that the brothers 
Wedgwood secured an annuity upon Coleridge which continued to be 
paid to him till his death in 1834. But what is very surprising is 
that this kind of open-handed generosity continued to be shown to 
the three poets during many years. Southey was the only one ofthe 
great trio who ever earned or probably could have ever earned a 
living wage by his pen. It is difficult to imagine what would have 
become of Wordsworth or Coleridge but for the spontaneous and 
substantial support of their enthusiastic worshippers. The list 
included such names as Lord Lonsdale, Sir George Beaumont, Charles 
Lloyd, Poole the tanner of Nether Stowey, De Quincey, who began 
life as a man of some fortune, and many another among the anony- 
mous or forgotten ones. Remember, too, that it was never a case of 
“getting up a subscription” as we call it nowadays, when reluctant 
guineas come: in, for the fashion of the thing, from a score of non- 
descripts who are bored into giving their ‘mites’ for they care not 
what. When Coleridge took his house at Keswick, the landlord, 
worthy Mr. Jackson, merely for the honour and joy of having the 
poet as a tenant, let him have it for 25/. a year, though there were 
those who would gladly have given him a rent of 50/. The beggarly 
stipend paid successively to Southey and Wordsworth as Poets 
Laureate, the Government pension from the Civil List conferred 
upon the two subsequently, came quite at the end of their several 
careers. ‘They were private and isolated acts of munificence that 
tided them over the hard time, such a time as killed Chatterton and 
which threatened to starve Johnson and Goldsmith. 

This kind of thing has almost died out among us; we are all 
putting our hands into one another’s pockets to get at the small 
change which our neighbours are told they will never .niss ; we pester 
chance acquaintances for those everlasting subscriptions which are 
to effect every sort of ‘charitable object.’ Bewildered by the 
countless claims which are made upon us by the importunate, we 
find ourselves too impoverished to do the duty nearest because we 
have not the courage to shake off the daughters of the horse-leech that 
attach themselves to us from all the ends of the earth. Beneficence 
is done by machinery, and we are perpetually assured that if we 
hope to relieve the distressed and to cope with the sorrows of the 
stricken the struggling or the bereaved, we must do so on the limited 
liability principle—taking shares in co-operative associations and 
never staking too much at a time; as though it were an established 
fact that it is better to do a hundred things badly than to do one 
thing—only one thing—vwell. 

Commend me rather—a thousand times rather—to the nobler 
method of the two royal-hearted brethren Walt and Wult—the twain 
that are but one—who eschew benevolence carried on by machinery, 
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who throw themselves with tenderest, wisest sympathy into every 
case they take in hand, saying to the wholesale houses: ‘ Your 
business is with the many, ours is with the few; we rescue a single 
shuddering family from the menace of beggary here, or pluck a 
brand out of the fire there; give the struggling beginner in life’s 
battle the start that, at the right moment, is everything to him; 
say to the old man who has seen better days and who is miserably 
slipping down the hill with a pauper’s grave at the bottom: “ Take 
comfort, friend! you shall go no lower.” And thus in our silent, 
Christ-like way we try to add to the sum of human happiness, and 
our joy is full when we see the brimming tears fall down in sobbing 
gratitude ; while the widow, the fatherless, and the desponding take 
heart of grace to look up once more and give glory to God that they 
have come to know what the magnanimity of hand-made Christian 
charity means.’ 

Wordsworth was never happy for long away from his own Lake 
country. On the 21st of December, 1799, he settled at Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, he and his sister Dorothy. According to her calculation 
they had not much more than 80/. a year between them. The 
house is wonderfully little changed from what it was. It is 
nothing better than a labourer’s dwelling; it was neither better 
nor worse a hundred years ago. Compared with this tiny little 
tenement, Anne Hathaway’s house at Stratford-on-Avon is a mansion. 
Here the brother and sister lived for nine years. They kept no servant. 
Dorothy did the household work, cooked the food and washed 
her own and her brother’s clothes, kept the little place neat and 
clean ; Wordsworth himself digging the garden and chopping the 
wood, which was the only fuel known in those days. There Words- 
worth wrote the grandest and sweetest of his poems. If we had read 
of such a story in the literature of Greece or Rome we should have 
called it fable. If there were anything like it in the books of the 
Old Testament we should have applied the resources of the higher 
criticism to ‘whittle away’ the facts and to demonstrate that 
‘ Oriental idealism has no regard to the probabilities of our actual 
life.’ 

Wordsworth had not been many months at Dove Cottage when 
Coleridge joined him first as a visitor then as a neighbour at Keswick. 
It was in 1800 that Coleridge wrote Christabel—the most dazzling 
literary fragment that has ever bewitched the world. Far into the 
night those three held closest converse soul to soul ; Coleridge some- 
times walking over Helvellyn and dropping down upon Grasmere 
famished, but apparently never weary. The opium craze had already 
begun. Then Southey joined him, and Greta Hall became the common 
home of the two. Southey read his Thalaba to the others in 1803. 
Wordsworth, we are told, recited his poems sometimes even before he 
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had dictated them to that paragon of a woman, Dorothy, when the 
washing and the baking and the cooking were done with for the day 
and she could sit alert and eager, her bright eyes gleaming and 
flashing with a weird fire, ever ready with a suggestion or a criticism, 
never foolish and never thrown away. 

One day in 1805 young Humphry Davy came, and with him 
Walter Scott and his French wife. Davy had just had the Copley 
medal awarded to him by the Royal Society ; Scott had just published 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, and all the world were reading it, 
spouting it, and praising the author to the skies. The three men 
made the ascent of Helvellyn together, and came down for tea and 
talk in the little parlour—14 feet by 12 and not much over 7 feet 
high. The visitors were by this time the heroes of London and 
Edinburgh, the darlings of every aristocratic drawing-room. Were 
they gladder than their hosts—though Dorothy had to wash up the 
tea-things? Why was not Southey of the party that day? Who 
shall say? And Coleridge? Alas! alas! Step by step he was 
slipping down the path which leads to moral helplessness. It is hard 
to be certain where he was at any time during those years when he 
was hoverimg hither and thither. 

Meanwhile, other pilgrims had found their way to the prophet’s 
shrine at Grasmere, As early as 1802 we hear of two young men 
at Oxford, destined to become illustrious, who had put themselves in 
reverential communication with Wordsworth by letter and offered 
their homage. The one was Thomas De Quincey, the other John 
Wilson, afterwards better known as Christopher North of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. Wilson’s letter has been preserved and is printed in the 
complete edition of Wordsworth’s poems. There is nothing to show 
that the young men were even acquaintances at thistime. De Quincey 
was at Worcester College, Wilson a Fellow Commoner of Balliol. 
Six or seven years later, however, both had become enthusiastic 
Lakers ; Wilson had built a house at Elleray, and De Quincey, after 
having made an expedition to Grasmere in 1806, with the purpose of 
calling on Wordsworth, became so nervous and shy that he did not 
dare to knock at the door but slunk away without setting eyes upon 
the god of his idolatry. 

Next year, however, he went again, and when Wordsworth gave 
up Dove Cottage, which had become too small for his family, De 
Quincey took a lease of the place, and for the next twenty years and 
more it was his principal residence. As long as Wilson remained at 
Elleray the big-boned Scotch Professor, with his mighty shoulders and 
his shaggy head, might be seen any day striding over the crags and 
fells with a diminutive little elf, keeping up the pace without flagging, 
and never passing a week without finding their way to Rydal Mount, 
where Wordsworth settled in 1810, and where he died in 1850. 
While De Quincey lived at Dove Cottage the habit of resorting to 
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opium, taking it mostly in the form of laudanum, grew upon him 
more and more, and it was at Dove Cottage that he wrote those 
dreadful confessions of which Coleridge so strongly disapproved. 
From this time Dove Cottage becomes more associated with De 
Quincey than with Wordsworth. There, it is said, the victim of a 
terrible indulgence saw most of those visions that he describes ; there 
he wrote those marvellous essays which have secured for him the 
reputation of being one of the most subtle and brilliant writers of 
English prose— pouring them forth month by month till the 
collected works appeared at last in twenty-one volumes. There the 
little man collected books by the thousand till the house could no 
longer hold them, and storage for them had to be found and paid for 
elsewhere. How that brain could have borne all the tremendous 
tension and excitement; how that little body could have sustained 
the wear of muscular tissue, and the almost incredible exposure and 
irregularities in sleep and meals which this extraordinary man sub- 
mitted to during all the long years, must be a question for the 
physiologists to deal with! Be it as it may, De Quincey survived all 
the Lake-dwellers ; he died at seventy-four in 1859, twenty-five years 
after Coleridge, nine years after Wordsworth, and five years after 
Professor Wilson, who was his contemporary, both having been born 
in 1785. 

When Dr. Arnold settled at Fox How in 1838, only two of the 
original Lake-dwellers were still living in the district. Southey 
was still at Greta Hall, but he was failing in body and mind ; he died 
in 1843, and Wordsworth succeeded him as Poet Laureate. ‘ Little 
Hartley’ continued to prow] about the old haunts till 1849 ; with hima 
thousand reminiscences and traditions must have died, which no one 
seems to have taken the trouble to collect. Hartley’s associates 
grew to be a very miscellaneous set latterly; everybody spoke of 
him gently, tolerantly, even affectionately, but there is a limit to 
the continual ‘making allowances’ for oddity and weakness of 
character. With Wordsworth, Arnold during his vacation residences 
at Fox How seems to have enjoyed a close intimacy. The two 
belonged to different generations. Wordsworth had lived through 
many of those opinions which Arnold held with the vehement 
tenacity of a very masterful nature—lived through them and came 
out at the other side. Yet the two men had much in common: 
they were of one mind, however much they might be of two opinions. 
Wordsworth never bated in sympathy with the prominent spokes- 
man of the new order of things. Arnold recognised in the other a 
sage to reverence and a man to love. It is significant that of all the 
critics who have passed their serious judgments upon Wordsworth, 
none have spoken of the great poet with more appreciative enthu- 
siasm than Matthew Arnold has done. As a youth he must have 
frequently seen him at Fox How and Rydal; some will be inclined 
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to think that his estimate of Wordsworth’s position among English 
poets is an exaggeration. 


The Lakes ceased to be the haunt and the dwelling-place of the 
immortals when Wordsworth passed from us and his spirit had returned 
tothe God who gave it. His crown of bays lighted upon another royal 
brow. ‘Tennyson succeeded him as Poet Laureate ; he too for a little 
while took up his abode at Tent Lodge on Coniston Lake; but there 
had come a solution of continuity. How far was the younger 
poet indebted to the elder? Whoshall say? This is certain: that 
we cannot but be influenced by the generations that have wrought 
and thought and toiled and sung and fought their moral or spiritual 
battles before us. The great law of heredity operates mightily 
through all the universe of God. We speak, we move. Yes! and 
we even believe, as our fathers did, because we are their sons ; and by 
a process of unconscious assimilation, not by a mechanical process of 
mimicry, we absorb the heritage which comes down to us whether we 
choose to take it up or not. The air they breathed becomes charged 
for us with new elements. We cannot hold aloof from them ; we are 
members of the mystical body which we call humanity. What our 
sires achieved, that becomes our possession, They wrap us round 
with the mantle of their nobleness, their very thoughts live in us 
and become ours. And so we rise by their climbing, and on the level 
to which they attained we take our stand and find ourselves helped 
upwards by their outstretched hands, and because they still looked 
upwards we find ourselves endeavouring to mount higher. 

At Coniston Ruskin settled in 1872: his name has become identified 
with that lake. We looked in at the very creditable and suggestive 
Ruskin Exhibition, which was open to visitors there. But the gorgeous 
intellect of that incomparable artist and matchless orator and 
rhetorician was something almost different in kind from his whose 
lowly dwelling at Grasmere was exercised upon other things than 
splendour of colour and form, and palaces and pageantry, and clouds 
that shift and move in the firmament 

As star follows star 
Into eve and the blue far above us—so blue and so far! 

Somehow we were glad to get back to Grasmere again, and there 
came upon us an inexpressible quietness, as we again found ourselves 
paying our last visit at that little cottage door, standing on the stone 
floor of that humble parlour where Wordsworth had been moved to 
write his most magnificent verse. Had he really sat on that chair 
and lain in that humble bed, and there lived that lofty life, so lofty 
yet solowly? We could not bear to pluck a leaf from that garden 
which he had tilled, nor even a pebble from the path that he had 
trodden. How could we rob posterity of the stones that peradventure 
his feet had touched and yet left undisturbed ? 
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But when we looked out from the little window that ought to 
face the open lake, I could hardly repress a cry of hot anger and 
indignant disgust. 

Not so very long ago there was nothing to block that little 
window from the lovely view of Grasmere Lake, whose wavelets at 
times came lapping on the very road in front of Dove Cottage, 
The beautiful sheet of water spread out before the great poet’s eyes 
always as he raised them from the page he was writing. Now 
between the house and the lake there is a hideous assemblage of 
squalid dwellings and abominable red-brick structures which bar the 
way. That they should be suffered to remain where they are isa 
standing reproach and disgrace upon England and Englishmen. 
Oh, we are a great people! A very great people—being so very 
great we are perfectly satisfied with ourselves. We think it only 
right and proper to smile at the romantic ecstasies of our American 
kinsmen in matters of this kind. All honour to them, say I! For 
my part, I would rather gush even to the point of ebullition than 
live and die a snub-nosed Philistine talking slang and bragging of 
being a practical man! A practical man forsooth! as if the average 
practical man were not about the most useless member of the 
community: wooden-headed and cold-hearted alive, he looks out for 
his trumpery self at the expense of whomsoever he can contrive to 
overreach ; dead, nobody misses him, or wants him back in the land 


of the living. 


Nine years ago a little company of enlightened visitors at 
Grasmere, struck by the beauty of the spot where Wordsworth lived 
so long, and hearing that Dove Cottage was to be sold, determined to 
make the purchase, and set themselves to raise a subscription for 
paying the price. They had very little difficulty in doing this. 
Their charming little handbook tells the story so creditable to them 
all. Dove Cottage can never be sold again to the speculative builder, 
it has become a national monument; but this should be no more 
than a beginning. The visitor who stands in Wordsworth’s little 
garden or looks out at the little windows, should not be mocked as he is 
now by seeing the staring abominations that Wordsworth’s eye never 
rested on. These should be swept away for ever, and the sooner it is 
done the better, whatever the cost. It is not for such as I to bring 
this about. It is a task for you, who have some little leisure to 
undertake, and who can doubt that it would be an easy task to 
accomplish? Would not the doing of it be its own reward ? 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS 


Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all,— King Lear, act iv. scene 6, 


THE art of dressing well is one which all women, if they care for 
the subject at all, wish to possess. Only a few have it naturally, 
some fail lamentably, and most have to learn it by experience. 

She who possesses the true art is the woman who looks her best 
however plain, at whatever age, and in whatever occupation she may 
be engaged ; but the ideal is not attained unless it be done without 
wasting time, thought and money. 

During the last few years dress seems to have become an en- 
grossing subject of interest to many people; far more than it used 
to be, judging by the increase of fashion papers and the numberless 
descriptions, illustrations, notices and suggestions that appear even 
in the most unexpected quarters. 

Surely it is a sign that dress is becoming a sort of mania with 
some people. Every year now we see more and more descriptions such 
as this: ‘Mrs. Fascination smiled sweetly, and in spite of the cold 
east wind wore her favourite blue; whilst Lady Sprightly was seen 
walking with her usual grace, gowned in pink and wearing a 
bewitching toque.’ 

Most of this is presumably written by women, and therefore it is 
to be wondered that they do not add how ‘ Lord Wearwell was seen 
looking younger than ever in grey tweed, and Mr. Toogood, obliging 
as usual, beamed over a pale green necktie’—why not? it might be 
just as interesting. But all this kind of nonsense would not be 
written if there were not eager readers whose minds are dwelling far 
too much on dress. 

This is true of men as well as of women. A husband or brother 
is apt to make dress appear of vital importance by objecting to 
trifles in his wife’s or sister’s attire. He is heard to remonstrate, 
‘Surely you are not going to walk in the Park with me with that 
parasol? It is only fit for the seaside.’ Whereas perhaps it was a 
real sunshade very suitable for the poor lady’s head and eyes, far more 
so than the absurd transparent fashionable thing she is forced to take 
instead to please him. 
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The love of dress is to be found in every class, in the kitchen as 
well as in the drawing-room, on the racecourse or on the village 
green, and latterly even in the churches! For it is possible in these 
days to hear worldliness and extravagance denounced by a preacher 
who perhaps a few minutes before, and not without evident pleasure 
to himself, was dressed in gold brocade. 

Then go out and listen to the conversation around you. You will 
be surprised at the number of people who are talking about dress— 
perhaps it may be varied by the subject of food, but where women 
are concerned dress carries off the palm. 

The other day at luncheon in a well-known restaurant two ladies 
and a man were seated at a small table. As usual the women were 
talking of dress—jackets and matching of cloth. Nearly an hour 
passed, during which the man sat silentand sad. At last when they 
rose one of the ladies stretched out her hand to lead him out. The 
poor man was quite blind! To such selfishness can the love of dress 
bring people. Not only selfishness but cruelty even, for it is cruel 
to wear egret feathers, and no one can plead ignorance as an excuse, 
for it is well known that thousands of herons are murdered every 
year to trim hats and bonnets. Each of these beautiful birds, 
whose unfledged young have to die of starvation, supplies one-sixth 
of an ounce of ‘ useful’ plumage that women may wear. It is said 
this year that owls are added to the already long list of birds killed only 
for women’s vanity. 

There is another cruelty that could be mentioned—the number 
of dressmakers and seamstresses who are not paid promptly, and 
thereby made very poor, if not ruined, by the wicked thoughtlessness 
of some of their customers; but even without considering this ques- 
tion, which will be dealt with later, there is no exaggeration in 
saying that an inordinate love of dress is a serious evil. 

Look at those people who can afford to buy all they fancy, how 
they seem to display their wealth on their persons. They order a 
countless variety of the same garments, so that every day, nay every 
few hours, they may appear in something different—first in the 
toilette dimtériewre, then the tailor-made dress, after which a tea- 
gown, and lastly, the dinner or ball gown: four dresses, which 
would be reasonable enough, if it were not that for at least three 
days in succession each dress must be different. 

It is a matter of 501. or 60/. a day without counting hats, fans, 
cloaks, muffs, and all other accessories which have to match the 
twelve dresses. When to all this there is added the mad rush for 
more new frocks for Ascot, it is easily calculated that the amount 
spent in the year must be very large. 

It is said that some people actually spend 2,000/. a year on dress, 
not including lace and jewels. 

If they can afford the money, where is the harm? The harm is 
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in the waste of time, of thought, and of energy—the moral deteriora- 
tion of the woman whose head is continually buried in a fashion- 
book, whose energy is exhausted in trying on clothes, and whose 
whole heart is set on her last new bandbox. But the mischief does 
not end with the injury done to herself—others who cannot afford 
the money are tempted into debt by her evil example. 

Now let us ask for whom do women dress? Is it to gain the 
admiration of men? If so, it is a well-known fact that the mascu- 
line mind can only appreciate the fit and colour of ladies’ dress, but 
takes no account of perpetual changes. Is it to please women? It 
has often been said that this is the case. Perhaps it is true, for it is a 
greater compliment to be admired by those who understand, by fellow 
students in the same art. 

But if a dress—a chef-d’cewvre—has been praised by our sisters, 
is it not the more reason to wear it again andagain? Perhaps there 
are some who say they like to dress well merely to please themselves, 
and because they have a ‘love of the beautiful ;’ but clearly these 
can only be a small minority with little influence, or one would not 
see so many women blindly rush into the newest fashions, however 
unbecoming, and one season appear arrayed like wriggling worms in 
lampshades, and the next festooned and befringed in the upholstery 
of a four-post bedstead. 

But whatever the reason be, whether to please others or not, it is 
certain that quality, not quantity, is required. Some people say, 
‘What would become of trade?’ but surely no one would suggest 
that women dress ‘ for the good of trade.’ That would be adding 
hypocrisy to our other faults. 

Mothers do well to impress the subject of quality before quantity 
on first giving their daughters an allowance. It may even be said to 
be cruel not to advise girls on this subject, and to leave them to learn 
by bitter experience, for instance, that too many hats and too many 
summer dresses bought during the London season will prevent their 
purchasing the necessary thick boots and warm cloak for winter, and 
that such imprudence will lead either to debt or to severe chills, 
possibly ending in no further need for any other garment than a 
shroud ! 

Perhaps one reason that there is such extravagance in dress is the 
fashion for parents to give such large trousseaux when their daughters 
marry. The milliners and dressmakers make out a long list which 
is rigidly adhered to: the consequence is that the bride has an amount 
of garments that in old days was intended to last many years, but 
now, as fashions change so quickly, are discarded as out of date before 
many months are over. Perhaps if the young woman were given one- 
third of the number of clothes, and the rest in money, it might result 
in greater pleasure and less extravagance. 

At one time brides were given pieces of silk and stuff to be made 
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up in future, but now this plan would be of no use, as not only do 
the fashions in colour change every six months, but also in material 
and design. One time satin is the rage, another shot silk—one 
season checks are worn, and the next spots. 

About fifty years ago there was a French lady very much admired 
in London society, who was always admirably dressed and yet was 
known to be far from wealthy. ‘ What is yoursecret ?’ she was asked 
one day, and promptly replied, ‘ Je vous le dirai en trois mots: Peu 
et souvent !’ 

Now let us consider how to follow her example. First of all, if 
‘few and often’ is to be the rule, it will be best to settle on two 
colours only (besides black and white, of course) so that the hats, 
jackets, cloaks, fans, muffs, parasols, etc., may harmonise and be worn 
with the frocks and outlive many of them. 

Of course it stands to reason that those who have many occupa- 
tions require a greater variety of apparel. She who rides, walks, 
bicycles, goes out into society and dances as well, requires more than 
she who takes moderate exercise and does not go out into society. 
What is meant by ‘ few and often’ is that one of each dress should 
suffice for a time, the length of which must depend on the length of 
the purse. Three or four bicycling dresses of different colours, three 
or four tea-gowns of various designs, are as absurd as they are un- 
necessary. Secondly, it is certain that those who follow the French 
lady’s rule can have no nonsensical ideas about being often seen in 
the same dress. 

Thirdly, they will resist the temptation of buying more than they 
really require of the thousand-and-one attractive but expensive 
fripperies displayed in the shops—the lace boas and neck ruffles, 
ruches, bows and ribbons that seem made up of remnants, yet are 
exorbitant in price, and which assist in recouping the tradespeople 
for what they lose on other more substantial goods sold at a reason- 
able amount. 

As to the sum of money that should be spent on dress, it is 
impossible to lay down rules, as it must naturally depend not only on 
the actual pin-money, but in most cases on the sum total of the 
income. For under some circumstances the so-called pin-money has 
to help towards paying doctors’ bills, children’s clothes, and journeys. 
There are people who have no more than 60/. a year to spend on 
dress, and some who manage to look neat and pretty on less. But 
roughly speaking, for wealthy people who go out in society, 500/. a 
year should be the limit spent solely on clothes. 

Should, however, this be the sum total of the pin-money or 
allowance, then half that sum ought to be ample for dress, because 
it is to be remembered there are many things besides clothes to be 
bought—according to the person’s taste in painting, photography, 
etc., not to forget charities and wedding-presents. 
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To begin with, let us see what can be purchased with 250/. : 


£ 8. d. 
For winter: 1 tailor-made dress 10 10 
1 rough coat and skirt . ‘ 5 5 
1 indoor smart dress . ° ‘ 2 14 14 
2 evening dresses : ° . ° 36 0 
1 smart hat . 
1 everyday hat 
1 warm cloak or coat 
Spring: 1 dress 
Autumn: 1 coat and skirt 
Summer: 2 everyday dresses 
2 evening dresses 
1 tea-gown . , 
1 best hat or 2 nice ones 
2 common hats 
Boots and shoes in the year 
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There remains 73/. 10s. for extras and underclothing. 

The latter would not require to be all renewed each year. Still 
731. is not much if silk petticoats and neck ruffles and shirts are 
required, as one silk petticoat costs 2/. or more, smart silk shirts 
4]. 4s., and chiffon ruffles are to be seen at the amazing price of 3/. 

But this list is written with the idea that all is made by tailors, 
dressmakers or drapers at reasonable prices. Of course some dress- 
makers charge 40/. for one dress and tailors 18/. for one dress—not 
because they are made of better material, but because the trades- 
people live in expensive houses or for some other reasons best known 
to themselves. However, these prices are out of the question for the 
sum under consideration. 

Some people have a prejudice against a dress made at home, but 
it depends on whether they have a clever maid or not. Of course 
maids seldom can make a coat or a walking-dress like a tailor, unless 
they have learnt that special work. But concerning other dresses 
there is no reason why they should not make them well, as it is not 
unusual for a maid to become a good dressmaker. 

If most of the things are made at home, or bought ready made, 
the same sum of money will go much further : 

£ 8. 
Winter: 2 ready-made conte and skirts ° , . 12 0 
1 flannel and 2 silk shirts to go with the above, 
made athome . ° - 
1 smart winter dress, made at heme 
1 winter cloak or coat, which may last two winters 
2 evening dresses, made at home, or 1 bought ready 
made . ‘ , ° ; ° : : 
1 tea-gown 
1 best hat 


d, 
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Carried forward 
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. &. 
Brought forward - 5 0 
Spring: 1 dress or coat and skirt ° . . (ae ae 
Autumn: 1 95 % bp P > “ : 4 0 
Summer: 2 muslin dresses, ready made ‘ ” ° > 0 
2 smart dresses or 2 shirts and 1 skirt . , , 0 
1 evening dress, partly ready made : y 0 
1 evening dress, made by a cheap dressmaker and not 
of costly material ° ° : . . . 0 
1 best hat . ° ° ‘ . : : a ae 
2 common hats ‘ P . , ‘ —— foe. 
1 tea-gown, made at home , ‘ ‘ ° . tue 
1 mantle or opera cloak . : ; E _ ees 
Boots and shoes. ‘ P ‘ ° - . os 


Total . : . . ° : £126 16 O 


There now remains 1231. 4s. which will still leave a margin after 
the ‘extras’ have been bought. If a dress be ordered for the 
Queen’s Drawing-room, it is to be understood that the train makes 
up into the second evening dress. It is very easy to spend more, 
therefore there is no use in describing how to dress on 500/. It is 
far more difficult, though quite possible, to do so as ‘ fashionably’ 
on 2501. 

Wealthy people can, if they choose, buy dressing gowns for 
11 guineas, tea-gowns from 12 to 30 guineas, petticoats for 12 guineas, 
and need not to be told (but at the same time it may not be out of 
place to mention) that the sum of 15/. can do very much in other 
ways: it will maintain and clothe a child for a year in an orphanage, 
or it will give one fortnight of fresh country air to thirty London 
ehildren, or it will give a small pension of 5s. 9d. a week for a year 
to an invalid with one shilling extra on Christmas Day. 

Now let us see what can be done with 601. : 


Winter: 1 coat and skirt 
2 shirts 
hat 
smart dress, wanls at Rome 
warm jacket or mantle . 
evening dress ‘ ° ° ‘ 
2 cotton or muslin dresses, made at heme 
“y smart dress , 
1 evening dress, made out 
2 hats (1 best, 1 common) 
Boots and shoes for the year 


Total 


There remains 6/. 15s. for extras. 

But if one satin dress for evening is bought it will do for winter 
and summer and last two years, if the lady be satisfied with wearing 
the same always. Also the warm mantle might look well and last 
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two winters. As to boots it is not wise to economise, but in the 
matter of indoor shoes they can be purchased for 12s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. ; 
and evening shoes made out of a piece of the evening dress can be 
obtained for 5s. 6d. and look very neat, matching the dress. As to 
underclothing, silk washes and wears very well, but of course real 
lace or elaborate trimmings cannot be purchased even on 2501. a 
year. 

It may be said with truth that more thought can be expended 
on dress where economy is the rule than where careless extravagance 
is the practice but the ideal is ‘to dress well without wasting time 
or money,’ and this ideal is attained by those who only spend a few 
hours at the beginning of every season in settling, with method, 
what they really think pretty, and what they require, and who, 
when they have put on their clothes, are content, and think of other 
things. — 

Now for a moment let us think what can be said to the woman 

“who, by lier own inexperience or mismanagement has spent more 
tha n er allowance, is in debt, and wishes to turn over a new leaf. 
We ll, to »er we would say: If you have a father, or mother, or 
hus band ho can help you, lay the facts of the matter before them. 
Stat :e the vhole truth. Name the entire sum—not half or a third, 
but the w)ole amount at once. It requires courage, but then any 
refo; rm rec‘ires courage, and it is the first step in the right direction. 
Perl raps they will help you. Supposing they can’t, or that you 
have: no *uch relation to go to, then keep it to yourself. Don’t be 
hopé:less and drift on, and don’t lose your self-respect by asking 
frien)ds ¢2 help you. No; rather set your mind on making the best 
of w*".+ you have got. Do you pay the wages of your maid? Can 
you 10 \'vithout her? If so, part with her. If, however, you are 
helple*» and cannot mend and alter things for yourself, it will be a 
greater @conomy to keep her if she be useful and clever. 

Set your mind on economy. Lay out all your clothes in review, 
and see What can be done. Don’t say like some people, ‘I have not 
a rag fit to weur,’ merely because your clothes are of last year’s 
fashion, but look over the whole of your wardrobe. Is there an 
accumulation of things yeu don’t want? then put them aside to sel! 
(there are people constantly avvertising for second-hand things, and 
they will pay a fair price for da)7-dresses or cloaks). If you havea 
maid and she wonders, let her wonder—don’t be a slave to your 
maid. If there be nothing you care to part with, then at least sort 
the things and put by those un\suitable to the time of year. Look 
at the rest, and settle what it is piossible to go on wearing. See what 
alterations can be made to improve them without buying anything. 
Probably you'li find your clothes are mot nearly so worn as you thought. 
If they are nut quite of the newest 4ashion you must not consider 
that. Are there any dresses that cauld be dyed? Satin dyes 
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beautifully, and at a cost of only a few shillings. Some evening 
dresses slightly soiled can be cut shorter and made into smart 
petticoats which will last far longer than those bought in shops, 
Of course, anything spoilt or dirty you cannot wear, as you wish to 
be tidy. But look at your shoes and boots. They can be mended 
and re-soled. Don’t be ashamed of these little things: be ashamed 
of owing bills. Don’t allow yourself to think, ‘What will So-and-so 


think when she sees me in last year’s frock?’ Or, ‘So-and-so, who ° 


always said I started the fashion in hats—what will he or she say to 
see me in this old frump of a hat ?’ 

Never mind what people think or say when you know you are 
right. Ifthe hat be tidy, wear it ; begin to set the feshion in paying 
bills instead! Your real friends will go on liking you, and what do 
the others matter ? 

When the ‘first quarter’ of your allowance comes in, begin by 
paying the small people—those who can least afford to wait. Then 
gradually with the ‘next quarter’ pay the large shops, etc., but, do 
not buy anything until the last bill is paid. : 

But supposing that you have no smart clothes at all f to w, ear, 
then what isto be done? Well, it is very grievous to <y it, but 
you cannot go out into society for a time until you ow, noth ing. 
Of course, it is misery for you: ‘ Now, now, is the time,;while you 
are young, to enjoy yourself, to wear pretty things and loc ch’ prm- 
ing,’ but there is no help for it. Perhaps things are not very ¢bad, 
and in a few months you will be free from debt. In any case) you 
are doing your very best to make wrong right, and this‘ js jsure, 
quite sure, to bring its own reward. If, during this trying ‘time, 
people ask you to subscribe to charities, refuse. Never ming if! ‘they 
think you stingy : you know that whatever money you havé, pe: ‘longs 
to your hatter or shoemaker, and is not yours to give. 

There are few people so rich that they need not deny them (selves 
either magnificent clothes or the pleasure of giving generously to’ the 
poor. The majority cannot afford to do both. Those who try, on % 
moderate allowance, to combine both can only do s» « Aue expense 
of someone else, and as the charities cannot wait the tradespeople 
must. 

It is not the extravagance of the present day so much as the 
lax idea about paying for it that is most to be deplored. Without 
including a few women who actually pride themselves on never paying 
their dressmakers and tailors, on the plea that they are these people’s 
best advertisements, who make themselves a kind of ‘sandwich- 
women,’ and perambulate society to show off their tradesmen’s goods ; 
without including these ‘private arrangements’ which no doubt are 
foreign to English women in general, there are still too many 
women whose position and ecucation lead one to expvct far nobler 
and better things, who, frona want of thought or want of realising 
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their responsibility, rather than from want of heart, are letting them- 
selves drift in the stream of self-indulgent extravagance, not seeing 
that its ways are tortuous and deceptive, and may lead them to the 
verge, if not over the precipice, of dishonesty. 

What has brought about this state of things it is difficult to 
determine. Men are apt hastily to put down all women’s extra- 
vagances to vanity. It is true that the love of dress is vanity, but 
- the ‘vanity of vanities’ is worldliness, and that is a fault from 
which men themselves are not exempt, and the debts owing to 
tailors are not all incurred by women. 

But this year of all years is surely a time, as most English women 
will agree, for the thoughtless to become prudent, and for the wealthy 
to relieve the suffering and distress occasioned by the War. 


GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


VOICE CULTURE 


PropaBLy at no time has so much attention been paid to the 
cultivation of the voice among amateurs as during the last few 
years. People with no voices, as well as those with voices, grudge 
neither time nor money for the improvement or production of what 
nature has or has not bestowed on them. 

The term ‘voice production,’ now so largely used, induces many 
people, without any natural singing voice, to go to a so-called voice 
producer and ask him to give them lessons. If the first one to 
whom they go conscientiously sends them away, saying he can do 
nothing for them, they will go on to another who will most likely 
keep them as pupils, knowing, by previous experience, that he will 
not only lose a profitable source of income but will also meet with 
abuse if he refuse to endeavour to ‘produce’ a voice where none 
exists. The real meaning of ‘ voice production’ I take to be not the 
production of a voice where none exists, but the manner in which 
the voice which already exists is delivered, or produced. Nature 
must provide the voice, and singing masters and voice producers will 
endeavour to add to it quantity and quality. Rossini said, we are 
told, that there are three things necessary for a singer: ‘ De la voiz, 
de la voix, et puis de la voix;’ but at the present time there 
appear to be far more people learning to sing with no voices than 
there are with voices; because, in the first place almost every one 
seems to be desirous of learning to sing because it happens to be 
the fashion, and there are more people who have no voices than those 
who have good ones; and, in the second place, there are certain 
methods in vogue now of cultivating and improving the quality of a 
small voice, which were not understood some years ago. If they 
were understood they were not used by any master or any musician 
I ever came across, so that to me, at least, the method is new; and 
it was ‘a novel method’ of voice culture in 1896 to Mr. Holbrook 
Curtis, the author of the celebrated American book Voice Building 
and Tone Placing from which I am about to quote at some length. 
I do not know whether the method can be learned from a book with+ 
out actual demonstration, but I will quote those passages which ere 
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likely to be useful to amateurs, without giving the technical reasons 
on which Mr. Curtis has founded his opinions : 


To secure a good quality of tone when practising, a vowel should be used which 
contains the richest overtones, and at the same time induces increased tension of 
the vocal cords. The vowel A as pronounced in awe should be used. The nature 
of the initial attack is altered by every consonant employed ; therefore a labial 
consonant, in preference M, should precede the sound of the vowel, to bring the 
attack upon the lips. The breath must not be forced in the attack ; there should be 
no appreciable respiratory effort. Ma or Maw should be the word to use in practice, 
and almost never Ah, and never E. Madame Melba’s exercises for warming the 
voice always commence with Ma sung dans le masque in the medium register. . . . 
The vowel Z is responsible for the ruin of many a young singer’s voice. . . . That 
the vowels A, pronounced AA, and F as in me, are injurious when given with the 
shock or stroke of the glottis is evidenced .in the numerous pupils of singing who 
present themselves to have their throats treated. (Mr. Curtis is a Ph.B., M.D., 
&e. &e.) 

Hum a tone with the mouth closed, preceded by a slight puft ot air through the 
nose, as one would imitate the hum of a bee. After making this tone as pure and 
musical as possible! fix the mind upon the word Maw and mentally bring forward th 
tone. . . . Having gotten the purest tone possible, let us now . . . drop the lower 
jaw and open the mouth by simply allowing the weight of the jaw to accomplish 
this without the slightest muscular effort. Our mental Maw now breaks upon the 
lips into tone, and we have the pure vowel with its prefixed consonant. . . . The 
mouth is now closed, and if we have not interfered with our focus of attack we hear 
the initial hum still vibrating. . . . The next step is to take a phrase and sing the 
notes with Maw or Ma instead of the words of the song. . . . The word Mashould 
be sung in this manner for several minutes at a time and every hour in the day.... 
These exercises must be accompanied by the high-chest method of breathing. 

In the treatment of relaxed cords and of congested cords a good piece of advice 
to give a pupil is this: Until you can do a pure hum with the mouth closed and 
without effort, do not attempt to talk, simpiy whisper, and make the attack upon 
the lips even while doing this. By observing this rule many a prolonged hoarseness 
may be prevented. . .. The Jfaw exercises may be commenced . . . a8 soon as 
the head Aum is easily produced. . . . See that the soft palate is entirely relaxed, 
and that it keeps so, absolutely, during the arpeggio which we sing, commencing 
with Maw, and Awe, Awe, Awe, with the mouth open to observe the soft palate 
and base of tongue. Carry these arpeggios up until the voice reaches its limit. 
The soft palate should not be felt in the slightest degree, and every muscle of the 
pharynx must be in relaxation. These arpeggios are now to be sung with a sound 
as if made by the word Hawng, and Awng, Awng, Awng, and the French sound 
of En. After any of these notes is sung, if the sound be prolonged and the mouth 
closed, the tone must continue in the facial resonators, or dans le masque, as the 
French say. 


On Mr. Curtis asking Jean de Reszke if he had any new facts for 
the book from which I am quoting, he replied :— 

I find the singers’ art becomes narrower and narrower all the time, until 1 can 
truly say that the great question of singing becomes a question of the nose—‘la 
grande question du chant devient une question du nez.’ 

The humming process is, I am told, by no means new to some 
singers, For I had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Georgina Weldon 
sing at a friend’s house two winters ago, and she told me she used to 


* This hum when demonstrated to me sounded more like a bagpipe than anything 
else. 
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hum on one note from four to six hours a day! When Mrs. Weldon 
sang to me she was nearly sixty-two. She did not practise, and had 
not had a piano in her house for six years. Her voice is still a pure 
soprano. She sang first There is no Flock quite exquisitely ; then 
the whole book of Gounod’s Biondina. I wrote to ber afterwards 
about her voice, and this is what she answered: ‘My voice is 
certainly marvellous, but for a simple reason, I believe, that J always 
have practised with clenched teeth or through my nose since 1869. 
That is all the secret. I understand that it was Mrs. Weldon who 
raised Jean de Reszke’s voice from a baritone to a tenor. 

Having seen what a point Mr. Curtis makes of practising on the 
words Maw and Awe, we will now see what other authorities have to 
say on the subject. Mr. Richard Davey, in his interesting article on 
‘The Decline of the Art of Singing,’ in this Review, says :— 

I am constantly hearing as I pass along the streets people practising singing 
wrongly. They will persist in vocalising the A as if it were spelt dwe. Needless 
to say that it should be enunciated broadly like the letter R, in English, and with 
the mouth wide open and slightly smiling. 

Here we have an opinion exactly contrary to that of Mr. Curtis, who 
says Ah should ‘ almost never’ be used when practising. 

As ‘a paragraph of real experience is worth pages of speculation,’ 
I will venture to give my opinion on the effect which the two vowels 
have had on the tone of my own voice. Every master I ever had 
made me sing my exercises on Ah; and if the Ah degenerated into 
Awe I was pulled up; but not one single singing-master, English, 
French, Belgian, or Italian, ever did anything to change the timbre 
of my three naturally produced bad notes; the trow dans la voia 
which is so fatal to the execution of those florid passages which pass 
over that part of the voice. My various masters did not appear even 
to notice the defect ; and so little was the present method of ‘ voice 
production’ known, that not one of my musical friends, nor the 
professional singers with whom I often sang, told me that there was 
an artificial means of producing a different tone in one’s voice 
from that which nature had given it. It was not till about two 
years ago that I learned for the first time that the bad notes in 
a voice can be exercised in such a manner as to give them an 
entirely different quality from what they ever had before. It 
was a revelation to me. It is not that I think the exercises 
on Ah do the slightest injury to the voice, quite the reverse. 
Regular exercises practised mezza voce warm the voice, help to 
equalise and sustain it, and prepare it for drawing-room or concert- 
singing; but the exercises on Ah leave the tumbre of the voice 
exactly what it was before, whereas the humming exercises and 
exercises on=Maw, sung dans le masque (or against the upper part 
of the back of the nose), give the voice what Mr. Curtis describes as 
‘a pure resonant tone, without breathiness and without contraction.’ 
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There is far more difference in the tone of the voice when singing 
exercises on Ah or on Maw than there is in the tone of the voice when 
singing a modern French song with a syllable on every quaver (like, 
for instance, Les anges pleurent of Bemberg) or when singing O mio 
Fernando, or Meco tu vient, O misera, or any sustained Italian aria ; 
which is saying a good deal, for light French songs do not bring out 
the quality of the voice in the same way as the old Italian arias. I 
should say that the difference between the singing-master and the 
voice producer is that the former improves the voice which nature 
has produced, while the latter gives it a different tembre. 

Curtis further writes that ‘in very highly trained voices, a fourth 
register or falsetto may be developed, which has always a beautifully 
clear birdlike quality.’ If one might venture to doubt any statement 
made by a man of so much and such varied experience I should say 
that the birdlike falsetto notes are natural, and not the result of high 
cultivation. Take, for example, Adelina Patti and her sister Carlotta. 
Adelina has lived her whole life for her voice alone. No voice has 
been more highly cultivated or been taken greater care of; but, in 
her prime, her upper C was screamed rather than sung and I have 
never heard her take a falsetto note; whereas her sister Carlotta, 
without the same training, could sing her upper C r and the notes 
above in falsetto. Before I had cultivated my voice or had ever 
had a lesson, I could sing above F #; and the late Madame Parepa 
showed me how to sing all the notes above * (which note I could 
take from my chest) with the mouth nearly shut, which made them as 
easy to produce as though they were taken the octave below. Madame 
Parepa had an absolutely flawless voice with perfect execution. She 
could sing easily up to F = and her voice was equally sweet when 


ringing through the Crystal Palace or when singing in a private 
concert-room. She was kind enough to teach me one or two of her 
concert songs, but could not be made to understand that between my 
upper and lower notes (the middle B, C, and D) there was a great gulf 
fixed which nothing could bridge over. She had no break in her voice 
between the soprano and the medium notes, and because she had no 
break at C she said there was no such thing as a break before the 
lower D. But to return to the falsetto notes; why, if, as Mr. Curtis 
says, they are the result of high training, do we meet with so few 
professional singers who possess them? Why has the most beautiful 
of Offenbach’s operas, the Contes de Hoffmann, which created a 
perfect furore some twenty years ago in Paris, never been given in 
London? Most likely because among the hundreds of comic operetta 
singers there is not one who is possessed of the upper falsetto notes , 
not from want of proper training, but because nature did not supply 
the singers with these falsetto notes. 

I made the acquaintance of Mr. Henry Russell, the famous voice 
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producer, who has for many years made the formation of the throat 
with regard to singing his special study, when calling on Signor 
Tosti. He had been curing a pupil of the latter of a bad tremolo, 
and had brought her to Signor Tosti that he might judge of the 
improvement in her voice. Mr. Russell, seeing I was interested in 
music, asked me if I would care to hear him give a lesson to 
Mr. Ben Davies, the well-known tenor. 

The appointed day arrived, and was the hottest of an exception- 
ally hot summer. I found both men in their shirt sleeves working 
away at muscular exercises of the face and throat with an energy and 
enthusiasm really astonishing considering the temperature. Mr. Ben 
Davies watched the working of his muscles, while singing his exer- 
cises, in a tiny round mirror placed near the piano, while Mr. Russell 
kept one hand on his lower jaw and was compelling him to exercise 
the muscles of the tongue and lips. Strange as the performance 
appeared, it was soon obvious that a very marked improvement took 
place in the tone of the voice and the pronunciation of the vowel 
sounds. At the conclusion of the lesson Mr. Russell was kind 
enough to explain the meaning of the remarkable scene I had wit- 
nessed, which, with his permission, I will give as nearly as possible 
in his own words: ‘It is strange that people should not apply the 
same form of technique to the voice as they do to the study of other 
instruments. Every pianist is compelled to pass through a period 
during which the whole of his efforts are directed towards making 
his wrist independent of his arm, his hand independent of his wrist, 
and his fingers of his hand, as well as each finger, independent of | 
the other. Indeed, so far as the mechanical perfection of pianoforte 
playing is concerned, it may be termed a question of muscular : 
independence. This applies absolutely in the same way to the voice. | 
A very simple illustration of this is to be found in the fundamental | 
distinction between the singing voice of the Latin and Teutonic : 
races. In the former you have a soft, ringing, and often beautiful, 
natural tone, and in the latter, either harsh or throaty sounds are in 
the majority. This, of course, is a generalisation which does not 
include exceptions such as Madame Melba and some other English- 
speaking vocalists with whose voices we are all acquainted. The 
point to my mind is, that the peculiarly beautiful tone of the Italian 
voice is much more owing to the influence of language than it is to 
that of climate. The different positions which the tongue of an 
Italian person is naturally able to assume without disturbing the 
poise of the larynx is a most interesting illustration of this truth; 
and I am therefore convinced that any exercises which tend to 
develop an independent movement of the various muscles employed 
in articulation and vocalisation must be of enormous value to a 
vocalist. It has often been argued against this principle that the 
pupil is compelled to make a certain number of grimaces; and my 
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answer is that it is better to make grimaces when practising alone or 
with a master, than in the drawing-room or concert-room. When the 
. pianist plays his big concerto in public there is, or should be, no 
, trace or sign of the laboured technique at which he has assiduously 
worked for probably over six years. Great ease and great facility 
is all that the public are conscious of as they sit back in their seats, 

and great ease and facility means great power in one set of muscles, 

and absolute quiescence of another. When you are compelled to 

watch some public singer struggling with a high note and becoming 
: every moment redder in the face in the effort to reach it, it would 
be well to remember that a course of training which would have 
resulted in a perfect balance of muscular power would have spared 
the audience this painful exhibition. 

‘In asking most English-speaking people to properly place the 
lips in a position to pronounce the vowel sound o for vocal purposes, 
I have always found that the lips tremble to such a degree that the 
person is incapable of forming the vowel sound in this way. Nothing 
but the exaggerated use of the necessary muscles will produce the 
desired control over them, as it must be borne in mind that the 
average English person scarcely ever employs the lips in articula- 
tion, and the result is that the nerves lose their sensitiveness. In 
the same way, when a person is compelled to lay up for two years he 
will find that his legs tremble beneath him, under the weight of his 
body, when he first begins to walk. 

‘It would take too much time to elaborate the remarkable influence 
that the exercise of the various muscles of the jaws, the root and tip 
of the tongue, the lips, and post-nasal cavities has upon the extent 
and quality of the voice. Although I have so strongly accentuated 
this exercising of the muscles as a factor in good singing, I must not 
be mistaken to underrate the enormous part that the correct use of 
the breath plays in the preservation and beauty of the voice. There 
is no longer any doubt that the beauty of tone, which the old Italian 
singing-masters used to attribute to the height of the soft palate, 
depends instead upon the formation and use of the nasal organ. I 
must here remark with the strongest possible emphasis that any 
sound in the human voice which impresses the listener as coming 
from the nose is absolutely wrong. The very phrase “he speaks 
through his nose,” implying the existence of a nasal twang, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. The fact that a person who has a bad cold 
speaks through the nose illustrates my meaning, which is that, so far 
from speaking through the nose, the passages of that organ are 
temporarily blocked, thus impeding the normal exit of the sound. A 
person who is unable to open his mouth from some physical defect 
would scarcely be said to be speaking through the mouth when 
endeavouring to mumble some unintelligible syllable ! 

‘All these points are of great interest. At the same time we 
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should bear in mind that the interest of voice production, as indeed 
that of any other science, can only be sustained by avoiding any 
tendency to faddism or onesidedness. A beautiful voice is the 
result of a combination of many factors, and the absence of one of 
these factors is often sufficient to mar the general result. The one 
thing to which the student must make up his mind is that in rare 
instances this combination is to be found as a natural gift, which has 
never required, and will never require, the aid of any voice producer. 
Madame Patti may be instanced asanexample. The voice producer, 
as distinct from the singing-master, is in reality like the doctor. 
His help should only be solicited when the works have gone wrong 
and the voice is out of order.’ 

It would be of great advantage to the congregations who have to 
listen to them with such strained ears if English clergymen would 
attend to what Mr. Russell says about exercising the muscles of the 
lips &c. Hardly any clergymen move their lips properly, conse- 
quently the final consonants are generally cut off altogether. As an 
example: must go would be pronounced muss go, because to sound 
the ¢ in must would necessitate the moving of the lips, and, as 
Mr. Russell truly says, ‘the average English person scarcely ever 
employs the lips in articulation.’ 

With regard to breathing it is essential that, when singing, a deep 
breath should be inhaled, and that the chest should be raised and 
kept in the same position even after all the air has been exhausted. 
As the chest is raised the waist should be drawn in. This raising of 
the chest and drawing in of the waist improves the figure immensely, 
at the same time that it enables the singer to sustain notes without 
effort. But this will not be the case if the air is inhaled in little 
gasps, as a deep breath should always be taken when singing. 
According to Jeanne Tordeus, professor of the Royal Conservatoire 
at Brussels, ‘pour parler sans fatigue il est indispensable de 
renouveler le plus souvent possible l’air qui sert 4 former la voix.’ 
This shows that the manner of breathing for speaking and for singing 
are quite opposed. It is better both for singing and for general 
health to breathe as much as possible through the nose. I think it 
probable that the power I have always possessed of singing long 
passages, or holding long-sustained notes, either loud or soft, 
without the slightest effort, was due to my having in early life 
taught myself to walk up mountains while breathing through my 
nose. This I did, not for the sake of my voice, but because I found 
it kept the throat cold on a hot day, and prevented thirst. 

I had the privilege of hearing a lesson given by M. Criticos to 
one of his baritone pupils lately. He made this pupil sing all his 
exercises through without once opening his mouth; the air being 
inbaled through the nose. An ascending and descending scale of 

five notes was hummed dans le masque; then a breath was taken 
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through the nose, and the descending scale of five notes repeated. 
These exercises were to place the voice before singing songs. 

Amateurs have many disadvantages compared with professional 
singers. Among others, as soon as they have attained a reputation for 
singing, they are expected to be at the beck and call of any one who 
wishes to have ‘ a little music ;’ and they must be prepared to sing im- 
mediately after a heavy meal, and often to accompany themselves to 
a cottage piano with their backs to the audience, in a room crammed 
with furniture, carpets, curtains, and possibly huge palms. If amateurs 
refuse to sing under these adverse conditions they are accused of giving 
themselves airs. It is as well therefore, knowing what to expect, that 
they should avoid practising in a lofty room which has neither 
curtains nor carpet; where the voice gains false power and quality 
and rings up into the roof. It is also as well, when singing to a 
strange piano, not to attempt any songs which are not well within 
the compass of the voice. For instance, baritones or mezzo-sopranos 
who can just reach F when singing in a room and toa piano to 
which they are accustomed, should not attempt a song which goes 
higher than E flat when singing to a strange piano in a strange room, 
where the piano might be tuned to concert pitch. When amateurs 
are at a house where they will be pressed to sing immediately after 
eating and drinking they should sacrifice their appetite to their voice, 
and avoid consuming anything that might affect the voice, such as 
potatoes, salad, oranges, nuts, salted almonds, biscuits, gooseberries 
and most kinds of raw fruit, tea with quantities of sugar and cream, 
and even champagne. Café noir is an excellent tonic before singing, 
so is coca wine or port for people with delicate throats. Each person 
will soon learn to judge what to take and what to avoid when 
singing, by noticing the effect various things have on the voice. I 
used to find when singing till 2 a.M. with professionals through 
clouds of tobacco-smoke (which always affected my throat) that a sip 
of curacao between each duet or trio gave strength to the voice, and 
kept it perfectly fresh and pure. 

It is not good for the throat to practise in a cold unaired room, 
or in a room in which there is a wood fire, if any of the smoke 
escapes into the room, as wood smoke irritates the throat. The 
strong smell of flowers is also bad for the voice, as well as painting 
in oils and inhaling the smell of turpentine. Nor is singing 
immediately after taking violent exercise good for the voice. A 
strong person with a strong voice will not trouble about these details, 
but as a rule amateurs cannot be too careful if they wish to make a 
good impression, as no one but a professional will make any allowance 
for the deficiencies of an amateur singer. When practising, the 
amateur should never use the whole power of the voice, and even 
when singing before an audience it is better to begin with a quiet 
song to warm the throat than to burst forth into a loud operatic 
scena. 
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I have often noticed that women possessed of perfect voices of 
great compass as well as of great flexibility are usually considered to 
be cold singers, simply because it is no effort to them to sing. 
People with naturally fine voices sing because they cannot help 
themselves. It is a joy to them to sing and a joy to everyone else 
to listen in spite of their want of feeling. But those who are 
possessed of small or unpleasant voices are obliged to take infinite 
pains to cultivate them, to pronounce their words, and to sing with 
expression, or nO one would care to listen tothem. The very effort 
of a singer with an imperfect voice to bring out certain notes, or to 
give effect to a difficult passage, will often call forth more applause 
than the most coldly faultless singing in the world. In a concert- 
room one would forgive everything in a beautiful voice except singing 
out of tune; but on the stage it is different. Dramatic talent 
is required; gestures, words, phrasing, and effects, all have to be 
carefully studied or the singer will be pronounced cold, and a 
lesser light without a perfect voice, but with more artistic feeling and 
more soul, will come forward, take the house by storm, and raise the 
audience to enthusiasm. From time to time men have appeared in 
London who, without having much voice, have made a great sensation, 
merely by the charm of their singing. As instances of this I might 
mention Jules Lefort, Diaz de Soria, and Signor Tosti. De Soria, 
though he had a fine voice, produced his most remarkable effects by 
singing almost in a whisper, as he did in Noél by Augusta Holmes, 
and Crépuscule by Massenet. Tosti made his débwt in London at a 
concert given by the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. He expected 
to have to ‘make music’ after dinner to a small coterie of the Lord 
Chief’s intimate friends, but found to his dismay that he was to be 
sandwiched in between some of the best opera singers, with an audience 
consisting of half the smart people in London. His first song pro- 
duced no effect. No one listened to it, and the opera singers wondered 
at his presumption. He was mortified and disheartened, but he rose 
to the occasion, and chose for his second song something in a style 
quite new to London, namely, the little Neapolitan song, Ohé 
Mamma, which took every one by storm and called forth an immediate 
encore. After that it was considered quite sufficient to have Signor 
Tosti alone to fill up a whole evening, without the addition of any 
opera singers, and he had more engagements than he could fulfil. I 
do not know that there have ever been women who, without much 
voice, have made their mark by singing in drawing-rooms to the 
same extent as the above-mentioned men, but I recollect a little girl 
of nine who sang in London some ten years ago, with hardly any 
voice, but with the most extraordinary amount of feeling and 
expression. 

The physique or figure does not appear to have anything to do 
with the strength of a natural voice. A broad-chested, strongly 
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built, healthy man may have a feeble, faint voice, not much more 
than a whisper; and a narrow-chested, flat-chested woman may have 
a magnificent contralto, or a penetrating, far-carrying operatic 
soprano. Then another woman with a splendid physique, broad 
shoulders, and a fine column of a throat may have a weak drawing- 
room voice which years of cultivation will scarcely increase in 
volume. I do not believe it would be possible even for an expert 
to tell by the outward appearance of any one whether he or she 
would have a strong or a weak voice. 

The power and quality of the naturally produced voice in singing 
and speaking have, apparently, nothing to do with each other. 
Women with clear, powerful, far-carrying speaking voices cannot, 
in spite of continued practice, produce any volume of sound when 
singing. Others (like myself) could sing the whole of the day and 
half the night without fatigue, and yet could not talk or read aloud 
for half an hour without entirely losing the voice. Thus it was 
always a great disadvantage to have to entertain a number of guests 
at and after dinner, and then to be obliged to sing tothem. [I feel 
sure that the modern method of voice production would entirely do 
away with any loss of voice either in speaking or singing if the loss 
were caused by its being improperly produced. Mr. Russell says that 
the proper exercise of the muscles of the jaw, throat, and root of the 
tongue not only improves the quality of the voice but saves the 
vocal cords from much unnecessary strain. No doubt the collapse 
of the voice when talking or reading aloud is owing to the straining 
of the vocal cords, caused by an improper delivery of the voice. 

Singing out of tune is caused by a defective voice just as often 
as by a defective ear. People who habitually sing in perfect tune 
will, occasionally, sing false without detecting it. If tired, they will 
sing flat. If the wind is in the east, or if they have been dancing 
all night, or at the beginning of a sore throat, the voice may have a 
tendency to sharpness which will disappear after practice. Thus it 
must be the voice and not the ear which is at fault. I have noticed 
in many singers that one note in the whole voice will be slightly 
false ; this again must be a defect in the voice and not in the ear. 
The more a singer habitually sings in tune, without effort, the less 
likely will she be to discover when her voice is off pitch, Whena 
singer is beginning to lose her voice her singing may be completely 
out of tune without her being aware of it; but when she does 
know it she will be able to avoid singing false by the cultivation of her 
ear. The more defective the voice becomes the more will the ear 
require cultivation. It is easy enough for anyone with a good ear 
to detect false singing in another person, but by no means so easy 
to detect it in herself; and many people who do not pretend to sing 
a note in tune themselves will detect the faintest shade of falseness 
when another person is singing. People who are able to accompany 
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themselves, when practising, have a great advantage over those who 
are always obliged to employ an accompanist. In accompanying 
oneself the slightest falseness can be easily detected, for if the note 
struck on the piano can be heard through the note sung the voice 
and piano cannot be in perfect tune. In singing a scale the upper 
strings of the piano should vibrate to the voice without the notes of 
the piano having to be struck at all, if the voice is in tune with the 
piano. But these nwances can scarcely be detected when standing 
up and singing to an accompanist. 

The present custom of singing with a tremolo voice precludes 
all possibility of singing in perfect tune, as one can never 
tell within half a tone what note is intended to be sung. 
Sometimes it is impossible to tell at the end of some scena 
whether the singer is executing a shake or endeavouring vainly to 
hold a long-sustained note. There is a great difference between 
singing with a tremolo and singing with a vibrato in the voice, 
though the terms are constantly used as though they meant the 
same thing. I should say that a vibrato in a voice means that the 
sound vibrates on the same note, exactly as it does when you wet 
the rim of a glass bowl and rub it with your finger; but a tremolo 
voice trembles on the quarter note below and the quarter note above 
the note intended to be sung, till the actual note is lost. 

Many singers, especially those who have soprano voices, have 
great difficulties to contend with by being given words almost 
impossible to pronounce correctly, on the upper notes. I have 
always thought it would be so much better to change or transpose 
the words rather than to sacrifice to them the pureness of the tone 
produced. Take, for instance, the words grief and dream; or the 
German words ich, dich, liebe. How can asoprano produce a pleasing 
upper note when singing any of these words? There is, if my 
memory is not at fault, a duet in the Creation in which the soprano 
has to commence on the upper G with Spouse, It is hardly possible 
to produce a good G except by turning the Spouse into Sparse; but 
the difficulty would be overcome by changing the sentence into 
Lovéd spouse or Oh beloved without in any way affecting the senti- 
ment of the words. Many a time, especially in German, the beauty 
of a voice has to be sacrificed to some impossible word which is 
screamed out and had much better be altered ; for, though it is a plea- 
sure to be able to follow the words of a song, still the sound of the 
voice of the singer is of far greater importance, otherwise the words 
might just as well be recited without the melody. It is chiefly 
in soprano voices that this difficulty in pronunciation lies. In a 
mezzo soprano the difficulty of pronouncing words on the upper 
notes is more easily overcome. Sopranos produce their voices in a 
totally different way from mezzo sopranos and contraltos. It is not 
necessarily that they have higher voices, for a high mezzo may be 
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able to sing notes that a low soprano cannot reach, but the quality 
of the notes is absolutely different ; and to my mind the upper notes 
of a pure soprano are far more beautiful, even when they are not 
high, than the upper notes of a good mezzo soprano, as the latter do 
not have any ring in them. I heard Bemberg, the composer of many 
charming and original French songs, give a lesson one day, and, to 
enable one of his pupils to move her lips so that she might acquire 
greater facility in pronouncing her words, he advised her to practise 
all the vowels with two consonants before them, like this: tré tri tra 
tro tru; eré cri cra cro cru; bré bri bra bro bru; and so on. 

Mrs. Weldon, in her Hints for Pronunciation in Singing, says : 
‘No voice is properly trained which cannot pronounce any and 
every word in every part of its register, from the highest to the 
lowest note.’ She proceeds to give many useful hints on pronuncia- 
tion, some few of which I will quote: 


The before a vowel should be thee, as thee earth ; and before a consonant thur, 
as thur sun. H as an aspirate should be pronounced with vigour and sharpness. 
I, too often pronounced o?, should rather resemble ai or eye. There is no letter in 
the sound of which vulgarity is so apt to show itself asi. Kiss, when above the 
middle C, is generally given up as a hopeless affair, Z should be produced and 
dwelt upon by pressing the tongue upon the,back of the top front teeth. Pronounce 
bell sharply in this way, dwelling upon the /, and it has the clear vibrating sound 
of a smitten bell. MM is pronounced with the lips closed. So long as the note 
continues, the lips must be kept carefully closed. N should be prolonged at the top 
of the palate. Been, kin, in, are good examples to practise it upon. The continued 
rolling of the r, given by some singers, sounds in English coarse and affected ; where 
it is not rolled at all in speaking, the roll should be very sparingly used in singing. 
V is a consonant which, when prolonged indefinitely, is formed by a tremulous 
motion of the lower lip against the upper teeth. Y before e requires great care to 
keep it properly tight. Sis too frequently marred by a whistling sound, which is 
very difficult of cure. C,when pronounced like k, is often injured by being followed 
by an aspirate or thick sound. JD rarely comes out pure and clean. Few sounds 
are prettier than ng, properly sung. Let a soprano sound the word ringing on 


r y—"—F=, dwelling on both the ngs, and it will appear as if two glass bowls 


2 
had lightly touched each other. 
With regard to the word dveam she says: 


By carefully tightening the muscles at the top of the throat one can avoid the 
fault of rendering such words as dream, stream, lea, sea undistinguishable. To hold 
the Z properly tight throughout its entire sounding requires the greatest care. 


It is very evident that thirty years ago Mrs. Weldon was studying 
voice production much as it is now being studied, for in a letter 
from Sir Julius Benedict dated 1871 he mentions ‘the new method 
of vocalisation adopted by you . . . your indefatigable and peculiar 
way of practising.’ 

The art of voice producing is very difficult, very interesting, very 
arduous ; and to the pupil it is extremely costly, for the pupil cannot 
make much progress when practising alone; he is bound to have an 
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enthusiastic and indefatigable master or mistress to stand over him and 
give him his whole attention. The strain and fatigue of voice produc- 
tion comes entirely on the masters and not on the pupils; and if 
their charges are high it is because they are obliged to seek absolute 
rest for the brain for a certain number of weeks or months in 
the year. I have tried to explain how much can be done to improve 
a voice by culture; but I must end my article as I began it by 
saying that nature alone can give a really fine voice. Though there 
are numerous men who have magnificent voices, I have not heard of 
any women who have sung in England during the last few years (with 
the exception of Clara Butt) who could produce the same volume 
of sound as the singers of twenty or twenty-five years ago, when voice 
producers, as distinct from singing-masters, were unheard of. Take, 
among others, Tietjens, Nilsson, and Albani; these all had bigger 
voices than the present sopranos ; and they had not the advantage of 
a sunk orchestra, because the orchestras in both opera houses were 
level with the stalls, and, at Covent Garden, Costa sacrificed the 
principal singers to his erchestra in a way which would have com- 
pletely drowned the voices of many of the present prima donnas. 
Nature, therefore, must give the voice; the voice producer may 
remedy its defects, and the singing-master can cultivate it. 


CAROLINE CREYKE. 
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FRENCH CANADA AND THE EMPIRE 


WuaTEVER the precise nature of the settlement which must be 
effected in South Africa after the war, it is at least certain that the 
two races, Dutch and English, must go on living together side by 
side. It is interesting, therefore, to remember that a hundred and 
fifty years ago in Lower Canada another people, also strangers in 
blood, passed under the British flag, and that their descendants to-day 
are among the most loyal of the subjects of the Queen. The founda- 
tions of the great French State on the St. Lawrence were so well 
laid that still enduring traces of the work of Champlain and Laval 
and Frontenac meet us at every turn. In all essentials Quebec 
remains a French province. At the time of the last census 85 per 
cent. of its people were Catholics, and 80 per cent. used French as 
their mother tongue. The significance of these figures becomes 
apparent when we remember that the great town of Montreal, the 
commercial capital of the Dominion, is included in the province of 
Quebec. Putting Montreal aside, where of course the English 
element is large, it may be safely said that Quebec as a province is 
as French now as it was in the time of Louis XV. The present, 
writer well remembers seeing in a remote village near Lake St. John 
a board in a shop window with the words ‘English spoken here,’ 
just as you may see on the boulevards in Paris. And if that little 
fact, after a century and a half of English sovereignty, is significant 
of the long faithfulness with which this people has clung to the ways 
of its fathers, it is surely eloquent also of the liberality of the rule 
which has so respected the wishes of the governed. That liberality 
has its rich reward in the loyalty and contentment of the province. 
It was not a man of our race who prophesied that the last shot fired 
in defence of British sovereignty in North America would be from 
the rifle of a.French Canadian. 

At the same time the loyalty of the Catholic province is loyalty 
with a difference, and that difference is apparent whether we are 
considering the relation of Quebec to England, to France, or to the 
United States. Towards her great neighbour in the south French 
Canada has no leaning at all. She remembers the fate of Louisiana, 
and is content. She has seen a million of her children pass across 
777 
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the frontier, drawn by the strong attraction of high wages in the 
manufacturing cities of Maine and the neighbouring States, and 
with results which mean in the end the loss of nationality and 
language, and too often of religion. The official recognition of the 
French tongue and the careful provision for separate Catholic 
schools, which have done so much for the preservation of the French 
Canadian nationality in the Dominion, are unknown across the border. 
Without these checks the mills of Anglo-Saxondom grind exceeding 
small, and though for a while the newcomers may be only 
‘hyphenated Americans,’ their children and their children’s children, 
forgetting their mother-tongue, more and more conform to the 
common type around them. The Catholic clergy have always set 
their faces like adamant against any scheme in favour of annexation 
to the United States. The Archbishop of Quebec, Mgr. Begin, could 
appeal to history for his justification when he recently declared in a 
public letter that the loyalty of the French Canadian bishops and 
priests was written in letters of fire across the history of the 
Dominion. After recalling the splendid and successful efforts of 
his predecessor in the see of Quebec, Mgr. Briand, to keep Canada 
faithful to England, in 1775 the Archbishop exclaims : 


And yet God knows how great must have been the temptation for the children 
of France in America to join those sons of Albion, less scrupulous, less loyal than 
they. Ifthe Catholic emissaries from the United States, if the pressing appeal of 
the French officers who were serving the cause of American independence were 
unable to overcome the last resistance of the Canadian people, it was because the 
potent voice of the head of the Church in Canada, invoking the sacred principles of 
the respect due to the reigning authority, and stigmatising as ‘rebels’ those who 
allowed themselves to be carried away, opposed an insurmountable barrier to the 
revolution. 

History has repeated itself from the cession of Canada to our days, and it will 
repeat itself so long as there shall be a Catholic bishop in our Canada. Loyalty 
for the children of the Church of Christ is not a matter of sentiment or of personal 
interest ; it is a serious and strict duty of conscience, derived from a sacred prin- 
ciple, immutable, eternal as the divine Lawmaker. Let them, therefore, reassure 
themselves as regards the attitude of the Catholic clergy on similar occasions. The 
past has been beyond attack ; the future will likewise be so, because our Catholic 
principles never change. 

If ever—which God forbid—the question of annexation to the United States 
should seriously arise, it would be a curious thing to observe the respective attitudes 
of our two nationalities—English Canadian and French Canadian—in presence of 
such an eventuality. I am sure that we should not have to blush for our people 
under the circumstances, because they would once more do their duty as loyal 
subjects of Her Britannic Majesty. 


In this matter there is no difference between priests and people, 
and in face of the only possible alternative destiny now open to them 
the loyalty of French Canadians to the British Crown is sincere and 
without reserve. In the debate upon the Address, Sir Adolph 
Caron, a member of the late Government, made use of words which 
in one form or another one constantly hears in the French province. 
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‘Standing here as a French Canadian, let me express my conviction 
that if any disaster should occur to the British Empire the race 
which of all others would suffer would be the French Canadians.’ 
The reason, he added, was obvious. The British Canadians could 
make terms for themselves and take shelter under the hospitable 
folds of the stars and stripes. But how could French Canadians 
take the same course without the sacrifice of their nationality as 
children of France and without the abandonment of the rights 
which Great Britain has so generously respected? Sir Adolph 
Caron also mentioned, as a fact which none would dispute, that the 
backbone of the British connection and its chief champions in 
Lower Canada were the Catholic clergy. 

The common boast of the French Canadian that he is the truest 
son of Canada, that he loves the land with a less divided allegiance 
than others, is not without some justification. Canada is his native 
land, and he is tied to it by his heart-strings. A native of Toronto 
or Vancouver when he starts for England says he is ‘going home.’ 
Certainly no one from Quebec would say he was ‘ going home’ because 
he was about to visit Paris. In the same way Canadians of British 
descent who have acquired fortunes often like to settle in England, 
but there is no similar tendency among French Canadians to go and 
live in France. And yet the sentiment in favour of France is one of 
undying strength. In ordinary times it slumbers, and a superficial 
observer might even doubt its existence. There is no desire, or 
shadow of desire, for any political connection with the French people, 
but there is a violent jealousy for all that concerns the honour of 
¥rance—pride for her achievements in the past and sympathy for 
her efforts in the present. However quiescent for long periods, it 
leaps into evidence under such provocation as was offered by the 
British Canadian papers at the time of the Fashoda incident, and has 
had something to do with the opposition to the sending of a Canadian 
contingent to South Africa. It was feared lest this should be a precedent 
for enlisting French Canadians to fight against France in some future 
war. For a clear distinction is drawn between fighting a French 
army of invasion on Canadian soil and going out to fight Frenchmen in 
some other part of the world, and in a quarrel with which Canada had 
no concern. The possibility of a French attack upon Canada is 
sufficiently remote, but referring to it in the recent debate at Ottawa 
M. Desmarais, one of the members for Montreal, said, ‘Even if it 
happened that France—which God forbid—that France attempted 
to invade this her former colony, and tried to haul down the flag 
which protects us, I tell you, sir, that I, I and my sons, would be 
ready, with closed eyes and heavy hearts, to defend the Union Jack.’ 
The normal attitude of the French Canadians towards the two 
countries cannot be better expressed than in these words of the 
Courrier du Canada : 
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We have had, through ages, two mother countries, France and England, 
France has remained the land of our ancestors, the land of our traditions and of 
our dearest recollections. England is the mother country which presides over our 
manhood, watches over the progress of our destiny, and claims our political loyalty, 
Whatever may be our sympathy for France—and it is too natural a sympathy for 
any one to wonder at it, since it is the voice of blood which speaks—it cannot go 
beyond the limit of a feeling, and could never interfere with the fulfilment of any 
of the duties involved by our new allegiance. The ties which bind us to England, 
though of a different class, are just as strong and just as difficult to sever. Our 
loyalty is not an empty word; it is not rhetorical rubbish for the use of short- 
winded speakers, or one of those commonplace topics taught by rhetoric. Our 
loyalty is grounded upon the protection received from Great Britain, upon the 
expansion of Canada, which she has favoured, and upon a combination of powerful, 
lofty, and patriotic considerations, 


Speaking generally, it may be said that this sentimental faith- 
fulness to France, while it in many ways commands our respect, is 
not of a kind which need cause apprehension to English statesmen, 
and least of all does it interfere with a most loyal attachment to the 
British Crown. 

The difference of attitude towards Great Britain itself, however, 
goes deeper, and in the future may have important consequences. 
The thing may be put into a phrase by saying that French Canada 
is content to be as she is, and wants to leave well alone; while the 
rest of the seven sister provinces are inclined to look with favour 
upon any change which tends to tighten the ties of the Empire, 
Quebec views the process with suspicion and distrust. In the eyes 
of many of her politicians Imperial Federation threatens to bring 
with it the doom of French Canada as a separate political entity. 
At present two millions of French Canadians, under the shelter of 
treaties guaranteed by Great Britain, can hold their own in a 
community of five millions; but once merged in a great federation 
of British States Quebec would disappear, overwhelmed by the 
surrounding mass of Anglo-Saxondom. By far the greater part of 
the opposition to the sending of Canadian troops to South Africa was 
based on this fear that the Government was committing itself to the 
first step towards Imperial Federation. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
calling upon the whole country to support the action he had taken, 
showed very clearly his feeling that he had to appeal not to one race 
but to two. For the British Canadians the simple ties of blood were 
enough ; their kinsfolk were fighting, and the impulse to go and help 
was strong. No appeal to the people of Lower Canada was possible 
on that ground, but Sir Wilfrid Laurier showed that he knew his 
countrymen well when he appealed to them, on the ground of 
gratitude, to be faithful to the power tbat had been so faithful to 
them, 


It is not the same voice that speaks to us of French origin ; it is the voice of 
gratitude, the voice of national solidarity, which summons us all to be united under 
the flag of the country in which we live. Ido not ask my fellow-countrymen of 
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French origin to feel the same enthusiasm about the war as that which naturally 
inspires our fellow-countrymen of English origin. I know how to make the dis- 
tinction; but I ask my French fellow-countrymen to do from a sense of duty what 
our English fellow-countrymen do under the impulse of enthusiasm. 


The result was a triumph for the cause of Canadian solidarity. 
Indeed, there would probably have been no opposition at all but for 
the fear of what might follow, fear of federation, and the consequent 
overwhelming of the French element in the Dominion. 

This point of view is excellently expressed in an article quoted 
by M. Desmarais in the discussion at Ottawa. The writer asks his 
countrymen to consider whether the simultaneous action of so many 
colonies could be regarded as anything but 


an immense step taken towards the establishment of an Imperial confederation 
which would blend the whole Anglo-Saxon race into a solid body, connected 
together by common interests, common aspirations, common duties, and common 
advantages P 

Now, from the standpoint of our own future, as a distinct race which has with- 
stood every attempt at assimilating it, and which is doing its best every day to 
resist such attempts, is there not in that fact a threatening peril? He would be 
short-sighted indeed the man who would not bow to evidence in that respect. 
At all events the British statesman who has availed himself of his tenure of office 
to prepare that evolution and to make it fruitful, the deus ex machina who has 
brought out of their obscurity dreams of the most ardent imperialism, has taken 
good care to dissipate all doubts in that respect. Nothing buta blind policy could 
let us to remain indifferent to the results of this plot that has been concocted with 
a view to do away with our influence. Under such circumstances, for every 
French Canadian who has at heart the future of his nationality there is no longer 
any room for doubt as tohis duty. He has no option, there is no alternative. His 
own interest and the interest of those who are dear to him demand that he should 
vote against everything that has been done to embark Canada in a war which can 
only affect us through its consequences, and in relation with schemes which tend 
to nullify three centuries of toil, of sacrifices and heroic struggles, 


It would be easy to multiply quotations from representative 
writers and speakers to the same effect as the above. French Canada 
is too happy in the present, too well content with the lot Great 
Britain guarantees her, to think of change without apprehension. 
And it is noticeable that even those who most vehemently opposed 
the participation of Canada in the war in South Africa declared their 
willingness to go to the help of England were she in real peril. It 
was precisely because England was not in peril, because Canadian 
assistance seemed so superfluous, that the whole movement was viewed 
with distrust. and suspicion as a move in a political game and the 
beginning of a transformation which would end by disastrously 
revolutionising the relations of French Canada with the rest of the 
Empire. The strength of this feeling may be gathered from the 
fact that when Mr. Bourassa, the member for Labelle, resigned his 
seat, avowedly asa protest against the sending of Canadian troops, he 
was re-elected without opposition. Even more striking was the case 
Vou. XLVIII—No. 285 3F 
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of Mr. Monet, the member for Laprairie, who, publicly associating 
himself with the protest of Mr. Bourassa, offered to resign upon the 
same issue if twenty-five of his constituents, whether Liberals or 
Conservatives, called upon him to do so—and the twenty-five were 
not forthcoming. The Prime Minister’s position was one of great 
delicacy and difficulty. The British provinces had hailed the proposal 
to send Canadian troops with a tumult of acclaim; but Quebec was 
hesitating, wanting some assurance that this new departure should 
not be construed as a pledge for the acceptance of federation and the 
consequent diminution of her influence as a separate province. All 
Canada was ready and eager to do a good turn to Great Britain, but 
the French province was anxious to guard against misconstruction, 
and to make it clear that she was not committing herself beforehand 
to acquiescence in a constitutional revolution. Happily Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier was equal to the occasion and succeeded in reconciling all 
discontents. He made it absolutely clear that Canada was accepting 
no new obligations, expressed or implied; that it is still hers to 
give or to withhold as she thinks well, and to use her own unfettered 
judgment upon every occasion as it shall arise. In his place in the 
Commons of Canada he declared that the sending of troops to South 
Africa was not to be considered as a precedent either from the 
British or the Colonial standpoint. 

What we have done we have done in the plenitude, in the majesty of our 
colonial legislative independence. I claim for Canada this: that, in future, Canada 
shall be at liberty to act or not act, to interfere or not interfere, to do just as she 
pleases, and that she shall reserve to herself the right to judge whether or not 
there is cause for her to act. In the words of Rudyard Kipling I repeat : 

‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 

But mistress in my own; 

The gates are mine to open, 

The gates are mine to close.’ 
That is the position we have taken upon this question. We are independent, as I 
said in London, absolutely independent ; and though we are ready, and though we 
hope that condition shall never rise, if that condition shall arise we shall act in 
regard to it just as we have done upon this occasion, consider, reflect, think, weigh, 
and if we think that there is cause for interference we shall interfere. 


Very seldom has the strong personal ascendency of a minister 
been so conspicuously seen as in this debate. Sir Wilfrid’s words 
killed out opposition. It is doubtful whether even the ten votes 
which were ultimately mustered against his policy could have been 
got together but for some unguarded words in a subsequent despatch 
from Mr. Chamberlain. The Order in Council which had authorised 
the despatch of Canadian troops, without waiting for the sanction of 
Parliament, contained these words of caution: ‘ especially as such 
an expenditure under such circumstances cannot be regarded as a 
departure from the well-known principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and colonial practice, or be construed as a precedent for future 
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action.’ Here was a frank statement that though help was offered 
now it was not to be taken as affording a presumption that similar 
aid would be offered on another occasion. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply 
completely ignores these limiting words. 

The desire thus exhibited to share in the risks and burdens of the Empire has 
been welcomed not only as a proof of the staunch loyalty of the Dominion and of 
its sympathy with the policy pursued by Her Majesty’s Government in South 
Africa, but also as an expression of that growing feeling of the unity and solidarity 
of the Empire which has marked the relations of the mother country with the 
colonies during recent years. 


But, as Mr. Bourassa quickly pointed out at Ottawa, the Canadian 
Government had said nothing at all about any desire to share the 
risks and burdens of the Empire, or to promote its unity and 
solidarity. Stripped of their diplomatic trappings the two statements 
in plain English came to this: ‘We send you these men, but we do 
not promise to do it again.’ The reply comes back, ‘I accept your 
offer as a proof that you are ready to do it again and every time.’ 
In other words, the willingness of Canada to give assistance in a 
particular emergency seemed to be taken as a pledge that she was 
ready to enter into partnership with Great Britain, and to share 
the burdens of the wars of all the ‘Empire. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
again came to the rescue. Without pausing to justify the words of 
the Colonial Secretary he took his stand upon this memorable 
passage in Lord Grey’s despatch to Lord Elgin: ‘The Government 
of the British colonies in North America cannot be carried on in 
opposition to the will of the people.’ For the rest Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier declined to give pledges for the future, and dismissed the 
question with these words: ‘If it should be the will of the people of 
Canada at any future period to take part in any war of England, the 
people of Canada will have their way.’ And so, helping but 
unpledged, Canada stands to-day. 

Perhaps, however, to make the position of the French province 
absolutely clear it may be well to quote a passage from the speech 
of Mr. Angers, the member for Charlevoix, which shows at once the 


goodwill of Quebec to England and the hesitations and reservations 
which accompany it: 


Without lacking loyalty the people of Quebee province have still a vivid 
recollection of all the struggles they had to go through and of the price they had 
to pay for the conquest of the liberties they now enjoy. Satisfied as they are that 
the constitution is she safeguard of those liberties, they are adverse to any change 
in the political conditions of the country, and they do not want to embark in any 
uew venture which might prove a fruitful source of disappointment. They do not 
want the ties which bind them to the Empire to be drawn closer, except from a 
commercial standpoint. Participating in the wars of Great Britain would, in their 
opinion, prove injurious to the best interests of Canada. Even an Imperial 
federation, involving a right to representation in the British parliament, would not 
appeal with any greater force to their patriotism. The province of Quebec was a 
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contracting party to the pact of confederation. Had not the people of that 
province an incontrovertible right to have their voice heard before any attempt 
at disturbing our political organisation was made ? 


The general situation, then, may be summed up in the fewest 
words. The people of the French province are loyal to Canada with 
a passionate loyalty as to the only home they know; they are grate- 
ful to Great Britain for her faithful guardianship, and proud of her 
protection ; they look forward neither to the establishment of a great 
French State on the St. Lawrence nor to annexation to the United 
States, but they view with deep distrust the prospect of constitutional 
changes within the Empire which may diminish their relative 
importance and influence as a separate community. 


J. G. Sngap Cox. 











THE VAN EYCKS 


Tuat the earliest known production of the school of painting which 
flourished in the Low Countries during the fifteenth century should 
be its finest masterpiece and the only known work of the genius who 
designed it is a most remarkable circumstance. And that at the 
end of a century of research, in which German, Belgian, English and 
Italian critics have taken part, examining archives, studying and 
discussing all that had been previously written, no clue has yet been 
found to account for the sudden appearance of such great artists 
as the Van Eycks is a state of things to which there is no parallel in 
the history of Art. 

I hope, however, in this paper to make it quite clear how this 
has come to pass, and to throw new light on the early history of the 
school, which may stimulate renewed research and lead to further 
discoveries. But it is necessary that I should first of all call special 
attention to two very important points. 

First, that at the end of the fourteenth century there existed in 
Flanders an established custom that a craftsman when commissioned 
to paint a picture had to deliver a sketch or design of the whole 
composition, and to bind himself by a deed to execute the work 
within a certain period.’ 

Secondly, that the documentary evidence we have as to the 
presence of the Van Eycks at Ghent is confined to the following : 

(1) An entry in the account of payments by the treasurers of the 
town of Ghent in the year 1424-25: ‘Given to Master Hubert for 
his labour on two sketches of a picture which he made at the request 
of the aldermen, 6s. gr.’* 

(2) An entry in the account of payments by the same treasurers 


' Very many such contracts are preserved in local archives. See, for instance, one 
by Saladin de Stoevere in 1434 (Diericx, Mémoires sur la Vilie de Gand, tom. ii. 
. 255, Ghent 1815), and another by Dirk Bouts at Louvain in 1464 (Bulletins de 
L Académie Royale de Belgique, 3° série, tom. xxxv. p. 472, Brussels 1899). 

* Account of the treasurers, 1424-25, fol. 188: ‘ Item ghegheuen meester Lubrecht 
over syn moyte van ij bewerpen van eener taeffele die hij maecte ten bevelene van 
scepenen, vj s. gr.’ 
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in the year 1425-26: ‘Given out of courtesy to the work-folk at 
Master Hubert’s, 6 gr.’® 
(3) The inscription on the altar-piece of the Vydt chantry : 
Pictor Hubertus e Eyck maior quo nemo repertus 
incepit pondus que Iohannes arte secundus 


perfecit letus Iudoci Vyd prece fretus 
VersV seXta Mal Vos coLLoCat aCta tVerl. 


Word for word in English: ‘ Hubert van Eyck, a painter, than whom 
no one is found greater, began the work which John, inferior in art, 
gladly completed, relying on the prayer of Jodoc Vyt. By this 
verse the sixth of May invites you to behold the result.’ 

(4) The epitaph in Flemish verse on Hubert van Eyck’s tomb, 
recording his death on the 18th of September 1426. 

(5) An entry in the account of receipts by the treasurers of the 
town in the year 1426-27: ‘ From the heirs of Hubert van Heyke, 
6s. gr.’ * 

No. 4, confirmed by No. 5, proves the date of Hubert’s death, as 
to which all are agreed. 

No. 5 proves in addition that Hubert’s heirs (his two brothers, 
John and Lambert) were neither of them burghers of Ghent. 

No. 1 shows that Hubert was living at Ghent in 1424, and that, 
before receiving a commission, he followed the usual custom of 
submitting a sketch, in this case two sketches, probably one of the 
interior and one of the exterior of a triptych, or, it may be, two 
alternative sketches for a single panel. As the sketches were paid 
for, which was not usual, and as there is no record of any contract 
having been made, or of any further payment to him, it is pretty 
certain that he did not undertake the execution of the painting. 

All the other passages relating to the Van Eycks’ presence at 
Ghent, said to be taken from documents of undoubted authenticity 
preserved in the Archives, are now proved to be forgeries less than a 
hundred years old.° No. 3 is then the only document left to guide 
us as to the part taken by Hubert in the design and execution of 


* Account of the treasurers, 1425-26, fol. 288 v.: ‘Item ghegheven in hoofschede 
den kinderen te meester Ubrechts, vj gr.’ 

* Account of the treasurers, 1426-27, fol. 319 v.: ‘Ontfaen van yssuwen. ... Van 
den hoyre van Lubrecht van Heyke, vj s. gr.’ 

5 See V. van der Haeghen, Mémoire sur des Documents faux relatifs aux anviens 
Peintres, Sculpteurs et Graveurs Flamands, viii and 174 pp., Brussels 1899. The 
forged documents comprise the extracts from the Register of the Confraternity of 
Our Lady ter Radien at Ghent, the authenticity of which I was the first to call in 
question (Notes sur Jean van Eyck, Brussels 1861, p. 31); the history in Flemish 
verse of the early painters, said to be by Lucas De Heere, which was already lost in 
1604; and the Register of the Guild of Painters of Ghent from 1339 to 1539, and the 
Code of Regulations of the Guild, all printed by E. De Busscher in his Recherches sur 
les Peintres Gaulois. Unfortunately they are quoted as proofs of statements dia- 
metrically opposed to the truth in all biographies of the Van Eycks, Hugo van der 
Goes and Gerard van der Meire, and have led to the insertion in dictionaries of the 
name of many a ya‘nter who never existed. 
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the altar-piece. It states distinctly that Hubert, a painter of un- 
surpassed talent, began the work, and that his brother John, his 
inferior as an artist, arte secundus, completed it. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt that the entire composition was planned and 
sketched by Hubert, who must have followed the universal custom, 
and made a contract with Jodoc Vyt. 

It still remains to be settled what portions of the altar-piece were 
executed by Hubert and how much he left unfinished. We do not 
know when Hubert received the commission, nor how many years he 
was at work on its execution ; certainly at least three, probably four 
or five, perhaps even six years ; but we do know that John was work- 
ing at The Hague in the service of John of Bavaria from the 24th of 
October 1422 to the 11th of September 1424; that on the 19th of 
May 1425 he entered the service of Philip Duke of Burgundy at 
Bruges, whence in the following August he removed to Lille, where 
he established his domicile in a house of which the Duke paid the 
rent until Midsummer 1428; that during that year he went on a 
distant journey for the Duke, probably with Andrew de Toulongeon, 
to try to obtain the hand of a Spanish princess for the Duke; then 
from October 1428 until January 1430 he was accompanying the 
embassy to the King of Portugal. We have no evidence as to the 
remainder of that year, as the accounts of both the Recette générale 
des Finances, and the Recette générale de Flandre for the year 1430 are 
lost, as are also those of the latter for the two following years. In 
1431 he was at Bruges and went thence to Hesdin to receive instruc- 
tions from the Duke as to certain works he wished him to carry out. 
Then he returned to Bruges where he bought a house. He cantherefore 
only have been engaged in completing the Ghent altar-piece during 
the intervals of leisure left him at Bruges by the Duke during 1430, 
1431 and the first four months of 1432. It is therefore absolutely 
certain that John devoted much less time than Hubert to this altar- 
piece. 

No work has yet been discovered which can be proved by 
documentary evidence to be by Hubert, but we know that he was 
painting early in the century, for in 1413 John De Visch, lord of 
Axel and Capelle, bequeathed a picture by him to his daughter 
Mary, a nun in the Benedictine convent of Bourbourg, near 
Gravelines, which she governed as Abbess from 1418 to 1438. On 
the other hand, we have a large number attributed to John, and a 
series of signed pieces bearing the dates of every year from 1432 to 
1440, with the exception of 1435, during which he was away en 
certains voiaiges loingtains et estranges marches. 

During the last eighty years much has been written as to the 
authorship of the different panels of which the altar-piece is com- 
posed. Dr. Waagen started the discussion in 1823, but he repeatedly 
changed his opinion as to the portions executed by each of the 
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brothers, and no two critics have yet come to an agreement on the the 
subject. The late M. Ruelens, in his annotations appended to the ske 
French translation of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘Early Flemish 
Painters,’ has given a careful and rather amusing account of these trip 
variations of opinion down to 1863. The discussion has gone on pro 
ever since, but without any satisfactory result. strt 
In none of John’s signed paintings do we find types so dignified A‘ 
as those of the ‘ Eternal,’ the ‘ Blessed Virgin’ and ‘Saint John Baptist’ kin 
in the Ghent altar-piece ; in only one, the unfinished ‘Saint Barbara’ pro 
of 1437 at Antwerp, a landscape background. The deep religious sho 
feeling so conspicuous in the Ghent altar-piece is wanting in all the dor 
signed works of the Court painter, whose chief excellence lay rather De 
in the wonderfully realistic power with which he painted portraits, cha 
and in the minute finish of every detail. In aiming at these he at his 
times neglected the balancing of light and shade. the 
On the other hand there are a certain number of pictures which of | 
do bear a great affinity to the Ghent altar-piece and which cannot acc 
be the work of John van Eyck, and it is probably due to the influence ani 
of the Ghent forgeries, so long accepted as documents of indisputable no’ 
authenticity, that the authorship of these has not been hitherto hu 
recognised. The fine panel representing the ‘ Visit of the three Marys ter 
to the Sepulchre,’ in the possession of Sir Francis Cook, is probably of 
very little anterior to the Ghent altar-piece; in it the same deep in 
religious feeling is manifest in the figures of the holy women, the pa 
same simplicity in the arrangement of the draperies, the same on 
beauty in the landscape, while the treatment of the early morning Ye 
light is admirable. The finish of every detail of the soldiers’ Jo 
armour and weapons and of the flowers in the foreground is remark- Br 
able, Ce 
The ‘ Fountain of Living Waters’ or ‘ Triumph of the Church’ in of 
the Madrid Gallery (formerly in the sacristy of the church of the an 
Hieronymite friary of Santa Maria de Parral, near Segovia, founded in Wi 
1447 and consecrated in 1459) is an old copy of an altar-piece of earlier by 
date which adorned the chapel of Saint Jerome in the Cathedral of 
Palencia. The original must, I think, have been painted before ar 
‘Sir F. Cook’s picture, while a small painting of our Lord on the cross, T 
with the Blessed Virgin and Saint John, now in the Berlin Museum, B 
which I was able to study when in possession of the late Mr. Buttery, Ss 
bears, especially in the treatment of the landscape and background, 4 1. 
remarkable similarity to the latter, and is probably of about the same 1 
date. The architecture in both is wholly unlike anything in the T 
Low Countries, and seems to me to have been suggested probably by Ss 


the red-brick buildings of Padua or possibly of some other Italian 
town. The types of the figures in the Calvary picture are not 
Netherlandish, and possibly their prototypes may be discovered in 


0) 
some early Italian painting. The guards around the sepulchre, and 
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the Jews representing the Synagogue, also appear to have been 
sketched in the South of Europe. 

The Royal Gallery at Copenhagen contains the dexter shutter of a 
triptych on which the donor is represented kneeling in a landscape, 
protected by St. Antony. When I saw this, some years ago, I was 
struck by its resemblance to the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb’ at Ghent. 
A document recently discovered in the Archives of that town, and 
kindly communicated to me by M. Victor van der Haeghen, not only 
proves this to be the work of Hubert, but is also of interest as 
showing that he, like his younger brother, painted statuary. The 
donor, Robert Poortier, a citizen of Ghent, and his wife, Avezoeta 
De Hoeghe, founded an altar in honour of St. Antony in the Lady 
chapel of St. Saviour’s church in that town. When Poortier made 
his will on the 9th of March, 1426 (1425 old style), a little more 
than six months before Hubert’s death, the triptych and a statue 
of St. Antony were still in Hubert’s hands. The panel at Copenhagen 
acquired in 1764 had on the exterior a figure in grisaille of the 
angel Gabriel of which but little now remains.’ It is important to 
note the presence in this picture of the palmetto (Chamerops 
humilis), a plant which grows abundantly on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, but is not found further north than the forty-fourth degree 
of latitude, a conclusive proof that Hubert must have sojourned 
in the South of Europe. This same plant occurs also on two 
panels representing St. Francis of Assisi receiving the stigmata, 
one lately in the possession of Lord Heytesbury, now at New 
York; the other in the Museum at Turin, may possibly be by 
John, but I think more probably by Hubert; both St. Francis and 
Brother Leo have brown habits, while the friars minor in the Low 
Countries kept to the old grey habit, certainly until near the end 
of the fifteenth century. But with the exception of the St. Barbara, 
and perhaps of these two panels, I believe that most of the pictures 
with landscape backgrounds now ascribed to John will be found to be 
by the elder brother, and those with architectural interiors by John. 

I say architectural interiors, because I exclude three pictures the 
architecture in which is unreal, mere theatrical scene painting. 
These are: (1) The Blessed Virgin and Child, St. Anne, St. 
Barbara, and F. Herrman Steenken, vicar of the Charterhouse of 
St. Anne in the desert (ter Woestime) near Bruges, from 1402 to 
1404, and again from 1406 until his death on the 23rd of April 
1428 ; now in the possession of Baron G. Rothschild at Paris. (2) 
The Blessed Virgin and Child and the same monk protected by 
St. Barbara, formerly at Burleigh House and now in the Berlin 


* See my Bruges et ses environs, 4th edition, Bruges, 1884, p. 26. 

” As the other shutter with the portrait of the donor's wife, and the Blessed Virgin 
on the exterior, may have escaped destruction, I give the exact size of the panel: 
H.0"592; B.0"312. 
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Gallery. (3) The Blessed Virgin and Child and Chancellor Rolin in 
the Louvre. 

The loggia in these, especially that in No. 1, and the tower of 
St. Barbara have a decided North Italian character ; the presence in 
this tower of a classical bronze statue of the god Mars, instead of a 
pyx or chalice, is also noteworthy. 

The monk in No. 2 has the appearance of being about ten years 
older than in No. 1, which must therefore have been painted about 
1418, and consequently cannot be by John. 

All these works are executed in oil, and if I am right in attribut- 
ing to Hubert, in addition to the two Ghent altar-pieces painted for 
Jodoc Vydt and Robert Poortier, that of the cathedral of Palencia 
(now lost), the ‘ Visit of the three Marys to the Sepulchre’ at 
Richmond, the Calvary picture at Berlin, the panels at Baron 
Rothschild’s and at the Louvre, and the St. Francis at New York, it 
is evident that the new process must have been invented earlier than 
the date hitherto accepted. The ‘ Adoration of the Lamb,’ according 
to my calculations, must have been undertaken not later than 1415, 
probably even earlier. 

As the Ghent altar-piece is broken up, it may be as well to state 
that the four central compartments of the original are all that 
remain im situ, while the shutters are in the Museum at Berlin, with 
the exception of the two bearing the figures of Adam and Eve, which 
are in the Brussels Gallery. It is a curious point that these twoshutters 
are taller than the central panel which they were designed to protect 
when closed, and that the architectural details on the exterior do 
not correspond with those on the adjoining panels. This is easily 
accounted for, if, as I believe, these were painted by John at Bruges ; 
the mistake could not possibly have been made, had they been 
painted in Ghent in presence of the panels already completed. 


W. H. James WEALE. 
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ELECTIONEERING WOMEN 


AN AMERICAN APPRECIATION 


In this paper I do not propose to treat of the Anglo-American female 
suffragist, who votes where she can, grumbles where she cannot, and, 
robed in garments as unique as they are ugly, proclaims, in strident 
attitude from a public platform, her desire, while she emphasises her 
unfitness to take part in national affairs. Of none of her I write. 

I refer rather to her of the smiling countenance, all pink and 
white and pretty in its youthfulness or calmly fascinating in its 
middle-aged maturity, a countenance topped by the latest and most 
becoming style of coiffure, and a hat most chic and quite correct, a 
throat bound lightly with a fluffy feather boa, and a figure set off 
by a perfectly-fitting gown, elegantly ‘smooth,’ though plain in its 
tailor-made-ness, or altogether sweet and fetching with its expansive 
tucks and ruffles and finely-shirred lace. Of this dainty specimen of 
femininity, who does not want to vote, and would not if she could, 
but who, seeking votes for ‘her candidate,’ trips, sometimes lightly, 
ofttimes wearily, among such strange scenes and surroundings as 
give her the appearance of a pearl in a pig-stye, the Anglo-American 
electioneering woman of 1900—well, ‘ of her I sing.’ 

Up to the year 1896 the term ‘ Anglo-American,’ as I use it in 
this connection, would have been a misnomer, for it was not 
until the McKinley-Bryan campaign of four years ago that the 
woman canvasser really made herself known, and tried to make 
herself felt, in American politics. Always a keen observer, quick at 
hearing and seeing things, and a diligent reader of the newspapers, 
the American. woman was not far behind the American man in 
discovering, at the beginning of that campaign, that the ‘almighty 
dollar’ was in danger. Was she going to run the risk of having 
Mr. Bryan and his ‘ sixteen to one’ principles installed in the White 
House, and herself able, in consequence, to purchase only seven yards 
of imitation torchon lace for a dollar, when she had hitherto bought 
nine and a half yards of the same thing at the same price? Not 
she! But what could she do, she who could not vote if she would, 
and would not if she could, to help along the defeat of Mr. Bryan 
791 
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and the election of Mr. McKinley? What was that she had heard 
of Englishwomen going about getting votes for the representa- 
tives of the party they favoured? Englishwomen, highly bred and 
expensively clad, diving into the slums of London and provincial 
towns, distributing tracts and talking party principles to ignorant 
men who had the right of suffrage, but did not know how to use it ? 

Lightning-like inspiration came right across the Atlantic to the 
American woman in her distress. She remembered that when she, 
the American woman, went and ‘did things’ the Englishwoman 
frequently copied her. Now it seemed that the Englishwoman knew 
a thing or two about helping along a favourite candidate and was 
able to ‘do things’ in a political way, and there was every reason 
why some ‘ copying’ should be done on the other side. It would all 
help to cement a female Anglo-American alliance, a sort of mutual 
benefit association; so the American woman copied, or tried to 
copy, her English cousin, and she put on her best frock and went 
a-canvassing. 

Thus it happened that in the summer and autumn of 1896 
‘ Republican Clubs,’ ‘ Political Study Guilds,’ and ‘Orders of the 
Honest Dollar’ were formed by the women in all the larger towns 
of the United States, and from these headquarters bands of 
‘Republican Girls’ were sent forth with flaming torches of knowledge 
in the shape of tracts printed in all known languages ; for it was the 
benighted foreign element of the different towns that my enter- 
prising countrywomen sought to enlighten, not the native-born, 
intelligent American working man, who it was well known would 
not take kindly to the idea of being instructed by politicians in 
petticoats. Into the East Side slums of New York, where the 
foreign population numbered many thousands, went the enthusiastic 
‘ Republican Girls,’ minding not if the sun shone or the rain poured 
down upon them, with campaign literature in German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, and Yiddish 
flying about in the air, a veritable cloud of witnesses to the righteous- 
ness of the Republican cause. If any one of the inhabitants made it 
known that he was unable to read, even in his own language, one of 
the girls would read the tracts aloud as best she could, sometimes to 
the very evident amusement of the foreign listener. He would then 
be given a portrait of Mr. McKinley, and by dint of smiles and gesticu- 
lations on the part of the canvassers be made to thoroughly under- 
stand that in that way only lay his salvation. 

It always occurs that when a band of noble workers associate 
themselves together for the promotion of a truly noble cause, certain 
evil-minded or hypocritical enemies will try to pick holes in the 
cause or the means employed for advancing it. In the wake of all 
reformers stalk Slander and Persecution, attacking their motives, their 
methods, and their aims. Now, the women workers in the Republican 
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cause of 1896 were no exception to this rule. No sooner did they 
begin to ‘do things’ and scatter light upon the benighted heathen of 
the East Side than their enemies, the Bryanites, raised the cry of 
‘Bribery!’ ‘Coercion!’ and ‘Tracts and Potatoes!’ The Bryan 
newspapers declared that the Republican women, instead of directing 
their efforts to purifying politics, as would naturally be expected of 
the more virtuous and gentler sex, were actually the inventors of a 
new kind of corruption which no mere male politician on either side 
would have dared to originate. The sweet things were, in a word, 
securing promises of votes from the foreigners, and paying them for 
these promises ‘in kind’—ie. with fruits and vegetables. The 
attention of some of the leading men in the Republican party was 
respectfully called to this scandalous state of things ; but they, in the 
language of the Democratic papers, ‘said nothing, but winked the 
other eye and went on sawing wood.’ 

As I have said, these accusations of feminine bribery and corrup- 
tion came from the camp of the enemy, who, from time immemorial, 
has always had a way of exaggerating and ‘ making a mountain out of 
a molehill.’ The facts of the case, so far as I could discover them 
(and I was an enthusiastic worker in the ranks of the ‘ Republican 
Girls,’ so I ought to know something about it), were as follows : 

In canvassing the foreign element of New York it was decided 
that it would be well to pay some attention to the foreign women as 
well as to the foreign men. Indeed, it was reaily more necessary to 
think up clear methods of instruction for the wives than for the 
husbands, since the latter were generally out at work when the can- 
vassers called during the day. Bearing in mind that the ignorance 
of these foreign women was like the ignorance of children, it was 
thought well to treat them as children, so the kindergarten method 
of instruction was adopted as being the most suitable to their peculiar 
needs. It was desired to explain to these ignorant housewives that 
if Bryan were elected the purchasing power of money would be less 
than it would be if McKinley were elected, so the ‘ Republican Girls’ 
took with them, besides tracts, baskets of potatoes and apples. They 
would spread them on the floor or the table, and say to the foreign 
housekeeper : 

‘See! here are ten potatoes. If McKinley is elected you can 
buy that many for five cents. Then here are seven potatoes. 
If Bryan is elected, you can buy only that many for five cents! 
Now, would you rather buy ten potatoes for five cents or only 
seven ?’ 

If the woman could not talk English, up would go her ten fingers 
to denote that she would, of course, prefer to purchase the largest 
amount of goods for the smallest amount of money. Then the 
political kindergartners would smile and say: ‘ That’s it, of course. 
Now, you explain it that way to your husband when he comes 
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home to-night, and tell him to read these papers, and be sure to vote 
for McKinley.’ 

As they turned to the door, the housewife would perhaps remind 
them that they had forgotten to take their ‘ building-blocks’ from 
the table, and in an unconcerned, off-hand sort of way they would 
answer, ‘Oh! never mind, Just keep the potatoes.’ 

Certainly there was no use carrying the same potatoes or the 
same apples about all day, when the ‘ Republican Girls’ had plenty 
of pocket-money and could buy a fresh supply for each ‘ demon- 
stration.’ 

So the light shone in the darkness, and when it shone in this 
ingenious way the darkness seemed very readily to comprehend it. 

I have forgotten the exact number of converts to the true faith 
which it was estimated that the women canvassers had made during 
that campaign, but I know it was enormous. In referring to the 
result of the women’s work, a prominent leader said to me: 


When a woman goes into politics in a truly feminine and womanly way, she 
can do wonders. Of the woman suffragist I have a horror. Why in the world 
does an American woman need to vote? Hasn’t she got everything she wants; or 
if she hasn’t, can’t she coax for it, and was she ever known to coax the American 
man in vain? Now, in the matter of getting votes, of course, the means a woman 
will naturally employ are not those a man would ever think of. A woman is 
ingenious, and artless, and adroit, and all that. Well, she is bound to be only 
natural when she canvasses, is she not ? 


To be sure. What would you? If a woman can smile an 
ignorant working man into voting ‘her way,’ is there any reason 
why she should repress her ‘ natural adroitness’ and her smile ? 

All of which brings me from the American electioneering woman 
of 1896 to the English electioneering woman of 1900. In some 
respects it is not, by any means, a far call. In others it is very 
far; so far, indeed, that I venture to think my own countrywomen 
will never be able to reach the standard which the English female 
canvassers have set up. 

‘ Meek,’ ‘ modest,’ ‘bashful,’ ‘down-trodden ’—can it be true that 
these adjectives have ever been used by ignorant Americans to 
describe typical Englishwomen ? How amusing it seems to me now, 
since I have been canvassing during the General Election, with the 
Liberal and Conservative women, that the ‘ Republican Girls’ of 1896 
should have thought they were ‘copying’ their English cousins ! 
How I should have enjoyed having some of the most enterprising 
and venturesome of those canvassers along with me when I joined 
the ranks of the English electioneering women last month, just to 
have seen their horrified looks at the daring of the English female 
vote-getter, and to have heard their exclamations of ‘ Goodness 
gracious! You are not going to tackle that drunken man, are you? 
What! are you going into that crowd of men to talk? Why, 
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they’re actually kicking in that mud-puddle there and trying to 
spatter your nice white dress. Oh! hear them, They say you've 
got the wrong colour in your badge, and they’re saying “ Taike it 
horf, missus.” Say, girls, let’s go back to our hotel. This English 
canvassing is something fearful. It’s absolutely indecent.’ 

To such exclamations the English woman-canvasser would only 
have answered quite sweetly and calmly, ‘We have learned not to 
mind these things during a General Election. When one is canvassing 
for her husband, or brother, or father, or fiancé,’ she must pocket 
her pride and not mind if her gown gets spattered so long as she gets 
some votes.’ 

A spattered gown! Let the husband, the father, the brother, or 
the fiancé of the woman who electioneers in his behalf see to it that 
the only mud she gets from the seething political cesspool is that so 
plainly visible upon her skirts. 

So far as I am able to discover, the fathers and brothers of England 
seem to be engaged in encouraging rather than discouraging the 
English electioneering woman. Sisters canvass for their brothers, 
daughters for their fathers, wives for their husbands, and dainty 
maidens for the men they expect to marry. It is said that all this 
only shows the strength of the family tie and the bond of woman’s 
love for man in England. Rather, let me say, it exhibits a 
shocking breach of the rules of good taste on the part of the women, 
and a lack of that common-sense and capacity for ‘home govern- 
ment’ on the part of the men which Englishmen are generally 
supposed to possess. 

The Lady Arabella dresses herself smartly for her bicycle, hangs 
a huge red-white-and-blue-trimmed portrait of the Honourable 
Mr. Blank on the handle-bar, and spins over to that quarter of the 
borough where dwell the working men whose votes are of the 
‘doubtful’ order. She scatters in the wake of her bicycle great 
placards and pamphlets and tracts which have printed on them 
‘VOTE FOR THE HONOURABLE MR. BLANK,’ 

‘Yes, do vote for Mr. Blank,’ says the Lady Arabella smilingly 
and coaxingly and blushingly to a beer-besotted man who reels 
out of a public-house; ‘ for—well, I am engaged to be married to 
Mr. Blank, and naturally I am anxious to get votes for him, so he 
may sit in Parliament.’ 

Where, I pray you, where is the Lady Arabella’s father, the 
noble Earl, that he does not hasten after her and entreat—yes, com- 
mand—his daughter to go home and be a lady in deportment as well 
as one by birth? And what has become of the sense of shame 
and pride and manliness in the Honourable Mr. Blank that he has 
not only permitted but encouraged his charming little fiancée to go 
canvassing among drunken men for him? 

Passing one of the town halls on Election day recently, I noticed 
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standing in the crowd of men gathered about the door, a pretty 
brown-haired, red-cheeked girl of possibly twenty. She was wear- 
ing a very stylishly-made dress that had once been white, but was 
then really funny in itsdirtiness. As she was talking very vivaciously 
to the men who were gathered about her, I approached and asked if 
she were a canvasser. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answered, ‘I’m the sister of one of the candidates, 
and, of course, I’m working very hard for him. I’ve been about all 
day in every imaginable place, trying to induce the men to vote for 
my brother. I’ve been at the tenements and in the little shops and 
the public-houses and , 

‘Into the public-houses,’ I exclaimed, taken aback. ‘ You have 
gone into the public-houses to ask men to vote for your brother? 
Surely he cannot know it! He would not let you.’ 

‘Oh!’ she laughed, ‘I’ve been canvassing in the public-houses a 
great many times during the past two weeks. Why, I'd go any- 
where to get votes. Do you think that strange? I fancy you must 
be an American—you talk like one. But do not the American girls 





go canvassing ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘not for their brothers, and never in the 
public-houses !’ 

What bashful little things those ‘ Republican Girls’ were when 
they canvassed New York four years ago! It never occurred to 
one of them that votes might be got in the Bowery saloons for 
Mr. McKinley. Smiles and tracts and potatoes they distributed to 
the ignorant foreigners in the dirty tenements, and congratulated 
themselves they were being ‘ very English.’ Now the fact is that 
the English women canvassers never distribute any vegetables, fruits, 
or sweets when they give away their tracts to the British working 
man and the working man’s wife. One day when I was canvassing 
with them I spoke of our American scheme of political kinder- 
gartening and they were inexpressibly shocked. They never 
descended to bribery, not they. They had always heard that 
politics in the United States were not really nice and clean, that men 
were bought or frightened into voting certain tickets, and that the 
politicians themselves descended to jobbery andtrickery. Just as we 
were in the midst of this interesting discussion 8 workman passed us. 

‘Good morning, John,’ said one of the ladies, handing him 4 
pamphlet and a card. ‘I don’t suppose it is necessary for me to give 
you these, for, of course, you will cast your vote for the right 
man ?’ 

‘I d’no, ma’am,’ answered John. ‘Is this ’ere the name of the 
right man ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the lady, ‘it certainly is!’ 

‘Well, ma’am, I was thinkin’ as ’ow my intrus lay the other 
way,’ answered the workman.. 
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*No, I’m sure they do not, John. This gentleman is our candi- 
‘date, and Mr. (naming her husband) would feel very badly to 
have you vote against the candidate we are supporting.’ 

The man doffed his hat sheepishly and almost cringingly as he 
walked away muttering something about not having quite made up 
his mind yet, and the lady, turning to me, said, ‘ John works for my 
husband as a carter. It would be very ridiculous for him not to vote 
for my husband’s friend, when he knows how anxious we are.’ 

I quite agreed with the lady that it would be ‘ridiculous’ for 
John to proceed in any such way at the polls. Being a carter at a 
weekly wage in the employ of a friend of the candidate, and having 
a wife and children to support, I should not think it would be good 
policy for him to displease his master. John’s master would not, 
perhaps, like to say anything to him on the subject, but John’s 
master’s wife, out as a canvasser, could give him a pamphlet and 
mention the name of the ‘ right man’; and here is an instance of how 
important a factor is the English electioneering woman in English 
politics. 

Along the beautiful English country roads, during the weeks 
when the General Election is proceeding, drives the gracious lady 
of the manor, soliciting from the tenants and the workers on her 
husband’s estate votes for her son, who is standing for the Imperial 
Parliament. How affably she smiles upon the men and their wives 
and their children, distributing wonderfully-coloured portraits of the 
‘young master,’ and a large amount of reading matter telling why 
he should have their support. In the distribution of this political 
enlightenment she suddenly remembers that the wife of one of the 
tenants is a neat and clever sewer, and that she has at the Hall some 
needlework which the tenant’s wife might go and fetch, and the wife 
is glad to get the needlework, and the tenant is glad to vote for the 
‘young master.’ Why should not they both be glad? But for the 
lady of the manor to take with her in the carriage a bushel basket 
of apples, or have the coachman rest his feet on a bag of potatoes 
during the canvass-—let it not be said, thought, or understood that 
the English electioneering woman would stoop to any such thing. 

‘It is too trying what one has to put up with in canvassing,’ 
said a London lady to me. ‘ At many of the tenements where I call 
the men never so much as remove their pipes while I am talking, 
and many of them actually sit on the only chair in the room while 
I stand.’ 

I wonder if it never occurred to this lady that in driving in her 
smart victoria with two men on the box, and herself getting down 
from her carriage to knock with her daintily-gloved hand on the 
filthy doors of the domiciles of these ‘lower classes,’ and then 
smiling and talking and coaxing for votes from creatures whom she 
regards as her social, intellectual, and moral inferiors, she puts her- 
Vor. XLVIII—No. 285 3G 
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self on that footing of familiarity which is bound to breed contempt. 
If every dog has his day, so also has every London working man 
who happens to be able to pay seven shillings a week room-rent, and 
that ‘day’ comes during an English General Election. Be not too 
hard upon him, O fair lady canvasser, if he determines to take 
advantage of the privileges of that ‘day,’ and if, having permitted 
you to ‘show him his place’ during your own ‘day ’—which, after 
all, takes in most of the time—he makes up his mind to let you 
feel your ‘ place’ when you go a-canvassing for his vote. He is an 
elector of the great British Empire, this working man who puffs 
tobacco smoke into your face while you stand a suppliant before him, 
a suppliant for his vote for the Liberal or the Conservative cause, 
as the case may be—no, not exactly the ‘cause’ either, but the 
man. Little care you for ‘causes’ in the abstract. Little cares 
any woman for ‘causes,’ but only for the men who represent those 
causes. You, lady canvasser, cannot vote yourself, but this dirty, 
ignorant man, with breath reeking of beer or bad brandy, can vote 
and help to elect or defeat your husband or your brother or 
father or sweetheart at the polls. Do you not think he appreciates 
your disabilities and his abilities in that direction? Do you not 
know he laughs up his ragged shirt-sleeve at the thought of 
it? And shall he not take revenge for your usual contemptuous 
treatment of him in the only way he knows, by being rude to you 
and familiar with you on this his ‘day’? Now, be honest and 
say if you can blame him ? 

On two or three Election days recently past, I assisted the enter- 
prising wives of some of the candidates in a process known as ‘ haul- 
ing in the voters.’ Up the numerous flights of stairs leading to the 
high tenements, into the filthy lanes and alleys where dwell the 
voters, we went, heedless of every weariness and discomfort, or even 
danger, with our packages of pamphlets and candidates’ portraits, to 
inquire at every house if the head of the family had performed or 
was going to perform his patriotic duty of going to the polls and 
casting his vote for the right man, the latter being always, of course, 
the man whose portrait we held out. 

‘Have you voted yet?’ I inquired of a man who sat over a 
broken beer-glass at his supper table. He was far on the road to 
drunkenness of the silly, good-natured sort. He turned to me a 
simpering countenance and answered : 

‘Hic, no’m, I ’aven’t voted yet, and I dunno as it’s wuth wiile, 
and ’sides I ’aven’t made up my mind who to vote for. One party 
says one thing and t’other says another.’ 

‘Certainly you ought to vote. It is a duty you owe to the 
Empire,’ I answered, taking my cue from a candidate’s wife who was 
canvassing in another street, and had left me to look after the one 
where this man lived. I had heard her make this answer to indiffer- 
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ent electors when I canvassed with her from door to door. It was 
then half-past seven, and I knew the polling booth closed at eight. 

‘You must hurry,’ I said, ‘ or you will be too late.’ 

The man staggered to his feet and inquired of me the location 
of the place where they ‘took in the votes.’ I directed him to the 
nearest polling booth. ‘Who'd ye advise me to vote for?’ he 
asked. 

‘This man, of course,’ I answered, handing him a pamphlet and 
a portrait. 

*‘ Well, I’d jus’ as soon and ruther, s’long as a pretty young lady 
asks me to,’ was the reply, and away he started, staggering and 
simpering, to vote for ‘my candidate.’ I happen to know there were 
plenty like him at that particular polling place, men half-witted 
when sober and wholly idiotic when intoxicated, ‘hauled in’ by 
enthusiastic women canvassers, who smiled and coaxed and talked of 
the duty to the Empire. 

The Empire! Is it possible that the Parliament of this Great 
Britain is so chosen? A half-drunken, illiterate man, hundreds of 
half-drunken, illiterate men, voting at the polls in a particular way 
because a ‘pretty lady’ has smilingly told them to do so! One 
night I stood outside a town hall and watched the electors as they 
went in to record their votes. The more intelligent and better class 
of men had voted earlier, and I had purposely chosen the hour 
between seven and eight because I knew that was when the laggards 
were whipped up by the candidates themselves, and the lazy and 
indifferent voters ‘hauled in’ by the wives and the sisters and the 
mothers and the women friends of the candidates. ‘How are you 
voting ?’ I asked one man. ‘Oh! I’m a Liberal, I am,’ he answered. 

‘I’m an American,’ I said, ‘and don’t know much about your 
politics over here. Explain to me what is a Liberal.’ He explained 
that a Liberal Government would double the wages of the werking 
classes, and ‘ do away with the bloomin’ popinjays in the ’Ouse of 
Lords.’ 

‘ And that’s what you are voting for?’ I asked; ‘to double your 
wages and do away with the aristocracy? Who told vou those were 
the principles of the Liberals ?’ 

‘Oh, a Liberal lady canvasser as called on my missus this after- 
noon,’ was the reply. 

Another elector told me he was a Conservative, and, asking him 
why, I was informed that tke Liberals wanted to sell the colonies to 
other countries and have nothing but England in the Empire, while 
the Conservatives didn’t approve of that sort of thing. This latter 
voter, I happened to know, had been canvassed by a prominent 
Conservative lady. I do not imply that he was repeating her precise 
words, but certainly she had got what she had canvassed for, a vote 
for her candidate. It was not a good or pleasing sight to look upon 
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that procession of British electors, many of whom had been ‘ hauled 
in’ by lady canvassers at the eleventh hour. Five minutes before 
the closing of the poll I was joined by one of these canvassers, tired 
and haggard and wet and muddy, the silk lining of her skirts 
hanging bedrabbled and ragged about her heels. She had eaten 
neither luncheon nor dinner, she told me. She was so busy, there 
had been not a moment to spare. 

‘ Well, now,’ she said, ‘ you have seen how we Englishwomen 
canvass—what we are able to do for our country during a General 
Election. What do you think of our enterprise? Have you any- 
thing like it among the women of your country ?’ 

‘Yes, I have seen you canvass,’ I said; ‘I have canvassed with 
you this year, and four years ago I canvassed in New York with 
the American women, and I am bound to admit to you that we 
have nothing like your enterprise and “ get-there-ativeness” in my 
country. The American woman is altogether tame and retiring 
and bashful beside you!’ 


Euizapeto L. Banks. 
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For I remember stopping by the way 
To watch a potter thumping his wet clay ; 
And with its adl-obliterated tongue 
It murmur’d, ‘ Gently, brother, gently, pray !’ 
Omar KuaryAm, 

BEFORE considering in what region of the earth the human race 
may probably have had its origin it is necessary to make a few 
prefatory observations regarding the variously estimated ‘ antiquity 
of man.’ 

In the early part of the present century there was, indeed, no 
possibility of doubt or disagreement on this subject, for did not 
every educated person know that the world was created in the year 
4004 B.c.? More recently, however, while some leaders in our 
schools of science have reached the’ conviction that it is probable 
that mankind came into being about one hundred thousand years 
ago, others see reason to believe that this is almost as absurd as Arch- 
bishop Ussher’s quaint chronology, and that there is little or no doubt 
that the human race has existed on the face of the earth for more 
than a million or even two million years. 

The theory which would limit the duration of man’s existence to 
one hundred thousand years is based mainly on the grounds that no 
human bones have been discovered anterior to the Quaternary Epoch. 
But Sir Charles Lyell more than twenty years ago pointed out that 
although many hundred flint implements, including a large number 
of knives, had been collected in the alluvial sand and gravel in the 
valley of the Somme not a single human bone had been found therein. 
‘ The absence,’ he writes, ‘ of all vestige of the bones which belonged to 
that population by which so many weapons were designed and executed 
affords a most striking and instructive lesson in regard to the value 
of negative evidence, when adduced in proof of the non-existence of 
certain classes of terrestrial animals at given periods of the past.’ 

He also instances the case of the Lake of Haarlem, extending 
over 45,000 square acres, which the Dutch Government, by means of 
powerful pumps, converted into dry land in the year 1853, ‘There 
had been,’ he observes, ‘many a shipwreck and many a naval fight 
in those waters, and hundreds of Dutch and Spanish soldiers and 
sailors had met there with a watery grave, yet in the deposits which 
had constituted for three centuries the bed of the great lake no human 


bones could be found.’ One or two wrecked Spanish vessels, some 
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arms of the same period, a few coins, and some shells were all that 
were discovered. 

But if this be true of comparatively recent periods what human 
bones, we would ask, can we expect to find in the strata of the 
Miocene Epoch, a million years or more before the Great Ice Age 
had begun its work of destruction ? 

Sir Charles Lyell further remarks, ‘Even of those ancient 
monuments now forming the crust of the earth, which have not been 
destroyed by rivers and the waves of the sea, or which have escaped 
being melted by volcanic heat, three-fourths lie submerged beneath 
the ocean, and are inaccessible to man; while of those which form 
the’ dry land a great part are hidden for ever from our observation 
by mountain masses, thousands of feet thick, piled over them.’ 

Professor H. Alleyne Nicholson also points out that almost all 
the fossiliferous rocks have been laid down in water; and it is a 
necessary result of this that the great majority of fossils are the 
remains of aquatic animals. ‘The remains of air-breathing animals, 
whether of the inhabitants of the land or of the air itself, are com- 
paratively rare as fossils.’ 

It is clear, therefore, that the negative evidence is of little or no 
value or importance, and must be disregarded in considering the 
duration of man’s existence on the earth. Darwin, it will be 
remembered, was of opinion that man may have existed in the 
Eocene period, while Mr. Wallace holds! that he certainly did exist 
in that period. Professor Huxley also appears to have held this 
view, for he observes that the first traces of the primordial stock 
whence man has proceeded need no longer be sought, by those who 
entertain any form of the doctrine of progressive development, in 
the newest Tertiaries, but that they may be looked for in an epoch 
more distant from the age of the Elephas primigenius (mammoth) 
than that is from us. 

The fact that flint implements of the pre-glacial era are found 
both in Europe and also in North America clearly proves that man, 
even at that remote date, had spread from one end of the globe 
to the other, and must therefore have already existed for many 
thousands of years. ‘The remoteness of the date,’ observes Sir John 
Evans, ‘at which the Palxolithic period had its beginning almost 
transcends our power of imagination ;’ and Professor Ratzel in his 
History of Mankind states that a regular workshop for the manu- 
facture of chert flakes, which was discovered on the banks of the 
Mississippi in Minnesota, dates from the inter-glacial era, and that 
hunters chased the long-extinct beasts of the Drift Age in Mexico 
and in Argentina. 

It has been pointed out by more than one writer that man is not 
the lineal descendant of any of the existing species of apes, and that 
the divergence of the branch which ends in man from that which 
Nineteenth Century, November 1887. 
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includes monkeys and anthropoid apes must have taken place not 
later than the Eocene or the beginning of the Miocene period. 

But how long ago is it since the commencement of the Eocene 
period ? 

Lord Kelvin states that, to judge by the properties of rocks and 
by underground temperature, the date of the solidification of the 
earth was probably about thirty million years ago. And from the 
estimated depth of the Primary and Secondary strata their formation 
probably occupied about twenty-six million years. The date of the 
beginning of the Eocene period cannot, therefore, be estimated at less 
than four million years from the present time. 

And what was the climate or temperature of the earth, of central 
Europe, and of the Polar regions, at that date? Sir A. Geikie 
writes— 

A consideration of the history of the solar system would of itself suggest the 
inference that on the whole the climate of early geological periods must have been 
warmer. The sun’s heat was greater; probably the amount of it received by the 
earth was likewise greater, while there would be for some time a sensible influence 
of the planet’s own internal heat upon the general temperature of the whole globe. 
. . . There appears to have been a gradual lowering of the general temperature 
during past geological time. 

Lord Kelvin observes that the hypothesis that terrestrial tempera- 
ture was formerly higher, by reason of a hotter sun, is rendered 
almost infinitely probable by independent physical evidence and 
mathematical calculation. 

But we know that even in the Miocene Epoch Europe enjoyed 
a tropical climate and was about twenty degrees warmer than it is at 
present. In the Polar regions dense forests were to be found where 
now are only vast fields of ice; and water-lilies are said to have 
grown within eight degrees of the North Pole. The elephant, 
hippopotamus, lion, hyzena, and rhinoceros were at that time common 
animals in Europe and Great Britain, although they now live, with 
the gorilla and chimpanzee, in Africa. The dryopithecus also 
inhabited France, and this now extinct anthropoid ape is said by 
M. Lartet and other writers to have more closely resembled man 
than either the gorilla or the chimpanzee, both of which may also 
have lived in Europe during this period. 

In the Eocene epoch it was even warmer than in the Miocene ; 
and it is a fact respecting which there is no doubt or uncertainty 
whatever that the ancestors of the human race did exist in the 
Eocene period, although we do not know whether they were so far 
advanced as to be properly described as men. Possibly they were 
not ; but in any case we must all agree that at that early date they 
were, so to speak, ‘in the cradle.’ And where was that cradle? 

Hiickel thinks it may have been in the south of Asia, Wallace in 
Central Asia, Wagner in Europe, and Darwin in Africa. 

If, however, we take into consideration that man deteriorates in 
a tropical climate, and advances, both physically and mentally, in 
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those countries where the temperature in the hottest season of the 
year seldom exceeds 70° or 80° Fahrenheit, and if we at the same 
time remember how great must have been the heat during the 
Eocene epoch, four million years ago, we shall have no difficulty in 
perceiving that we must turn to those regions of the north where 
the temperature at that time would be similar to that of the south 
of Europe at the present day if we wish to find the most suitable 
habitat for our early ancestors. 

Moreover, if man had been a tropic-bred animal we should not 
have found him so far north as Britain, or the valley of the Somme, 
during the glacial period, when the cold was driving the European. 
flora and fauna into the far south. 

If we concentrate our attention on the traces of ‘ prehistoric man” 
found in the north-west corner of Europe, we are surprised to note their 
number and importance as compared with those found in other parts of 
Europe, in Asia, orin Africa. It is not only the flints found in Suffolk,, 
and in almost every part of England (some of which are said to be pre- 
glacial), and in Belgium, France, and Germany, but there are also the 
human remains found in the caves—the Brixham Cave, and Kent's 
Hole, near Torquay—the Neanderthal skull, found near Diisseldorf ; 
the Spy skeletons, near Namur; the Borreby skulls, in Denmark; 
the Engis skull, and others too numerous to be mentioned; and 
when in addition to all this we remember that the dryopithecus was 
a native of France we are at first naturally inclined to jump to the 
conclusion that here, in this north-west portion of Europe, was the 
cradle of the human race. But unfortunately, so far as this 
supposition is concerned, we find that belonging to the same remote 
date, if not to an even earlier period, similar worked flints and other 
human relics are found in America. Now in order to get from 
Torquay, or the valley of the Somme, from Namur or Diisseldorf to 
America, or from America to these places, man must either have 
crossed by the Behring Straits or by the now submerged route across 
Iceland and Greenland. And this is a most important fact which 
we cannot gainsay or disregard. But if this be so we are compelled 
to admit that long before the glacial epoch (which is said to have 
lasted from 240 thousand years ago, up to about 80 thousand years 
ago) man was in or near the Arctic regions. There is no getting away 
from this fact. And as the human race was therefore near the 
Polar regions at a time long anterior to that of any of the flints 
found in Great Britain or in the Somme valley, we are unwillingly 
compelled to relinquish the hypothesis that the cradle of the race 
may have been in the north-west of Europe. 

If, on the other hand, we turn our attention to the traces of ‘ pre- 
historic man’ in North America we find that these equal if they do 
not exceed those of Europe. A large number of them are referred to 
in an article by Mr. Wallace which appeared in this Review in 
November 1887, and amongst them he mentions that when the great: 
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mastodon now in the British Museum was found by Dr. Kock in the 
Osaga valley, Missouri, a number of stone arrow heads and charcoal 
were found near it, and that one of the arrow heads lay under the 
thigh bone of the mastodon and in contact with it. This animal, it 
will be remembered, was found at a depth of twenty feet, under seven 
alternate layers of loam, gravel, clay, and peat, with a forest of old 
trees on the surface. 
He also refers to the case of the Calaveras skull. 


In the year 1866 [he writes] some miners found in the cement, in close 
proximity to a petrified oak, a curious rounded mass of earthy and stony material 
containing bones, which they put on one side, thinking it was a curiosity of some 
kind. Professor Wyman, to whom it was given, had great difficulty in removing 
the cemented gravel and discovering that it was really a human skull nearly entire. 
Its base was embedded in a conglomerate mass of ferruginous earth, water-worn 
volcanic pebbles, calcareous tufa, and fragments of bones, and several bones of the 
human foot and other parts of the skeleton were found wedged into the internal 
cavity of the skull. Chemical examination showed the bones to be in a fossilised 
condition, the organic matter and phosphate of lime being replaced by carbonate. 
It was found beneath four beds of lava, and in the fourth bed of gravel from the 
surface; and Professor Whitney, who afterwards secured the specimen for the 
State Geological Museum, has no doubt whatever of its having been found as 
described. 


But although these numerous traces of prehistoric man found in 


America might lead us to suppose that there was the birthplace of 
the human race, we are unable to adopt that theory. In that con- 
tinent there are at the present time no anthropoid apes, and so far as 
we know there never have been any in past ages. Nevertheless we 
can hardly refuse to admit that the evidence clearly shows that our 
ancestors were in North America during the later portion of the 
Tertiary Epoch, and that they came there from or by the Arctic 
regions, Behring Straits, or Greenland. 

In a letter to the Times newspaper in August, 1897, I pointed out 
that science would appear to teach us that our planet was at one time a fiery mass, 
the heat of which was too great to permit of either animal or vegetable life, and 
that as this fiery mass cooled down the first parts to reach a temperature suffi- 
ciently low to allow life to exist would be the North and South Poles. At these 
parts evolution would be going on through long ages, and eras of many millions of 
years, while the tropics were still a fiery girdle round the earth, across which no 
living creature might pass. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, in his interesting Memoirs of the Month, 
observes that ‘ birds, drawn by a hereditary impulse, press as far north- 
wards as possible to rear their young, bearing witness that in Polar, 
not in Equatorial regions lies the source of animated nature.’ And 
Professor Miall in his Round the Year points out that 


races of men, races of animals, races of plants, religious faiths, modes of civilisation 
all originate in the Northern Continents and spread out in successive waves; .. . 
the Palew-Arctic region, and, in a less degree, North America, have been the officina 
gentium of which Jornandes spoke, the laboratory in which new tribes are fashioned, 
the starting-point of waves of migration which at length reach to the remotest 
corners of the earth. 
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This corresponds in a great measure with my own view on the 
subject, which is that the cradle of the human race was probably the 
vast tract of unbroken land lying between the Ural Mountains on 
the west and the Behring Straits, the Sea of Okhotsk, and Manchuria 
on the east. It also is partly in accordance with the opinion of Mr. 
Wallace, who suggests that the birthplace of man was probably in 
Central Asia; but the region to which we refer more especially lies 
to the north of Central Asia. It is three thousand miles across from 
the Ural Mountains to Manchuria, and in so large a country the 
human race may have multiplied for centuries and have reached 
more than a million members before it spread to the other continents. 
This region is little known from a geological point of view, and may 
contain any number of human relics, fossils, flints, skeletons, &c., for 
anything that we know to the contrary. During the Eocene Epoch 
the climate and temperature would be similar to that of the south of 
France at the present time, and would not, therefore, be too hot to 
allow the race not only to exist but also to progress and improve. 
As its extreme northern boundary is close to the polar regions, in 
this respect it also meets the view of those who hold that the source 
of animated nature was located at the Poles and not at the Equator. 
Its propinquity to the Behring Straits, where there was probably at 
that time an isthmus joining the two continents, would enable the 
race to pass over into America, and would account for the fact that 
they were apparently in that country at an even earlier date than 
that at which they reached Western Europe. They would also at 
once spread into China; and we know from the unique and primeval 
character of the Chinese language that there is no older race on the 
earth than the Chinese, and that in China mankind may possibly 
have first learned to talk and develop the faculty of speech. 

In this vast region between Manchuria and the Ural Mountains 
there are high tablelands and other districts that are comparatively 
destitute of trees, and it is not improbable that primitive man got 
separated from, or driven out of, the forest and was compelled to give 
up tree-climbing and to take to walking on these wild plateaux and 
prairies. After scrambling along on his ‘ back hands’ or ‘ hind-feet’ 
for a long time the latter at length would develop the strength and 
form of the human foot, and would lose the shape and character 
peculiar to the ape. But this would not take place so long as he was 
living in woods and was accustomed to use his ‘ back hands’ in clasp- 
ing boughs and climbing trees to reach the fruit that grew thereon. 
It would not have taken place if his cradle had been a tropical forest. 

Almost opposite Manchuria lies the island where dwell the hairy 
Ainus, so graphically described by Mr. Landor. Is it possible, we 
would ask in conclusion, that these closely resemble our early ancestor, 
prehistoric man ? 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 
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Any of those great continental powers whose very existence rests 
immediately upon its efficiency in arms and which has, at immense 
sacrifice, devoted itself to the creation of a vast and formidable army 
should, one would suppose, present a model of military perfection. And 
of all nations the French pre-eminently have united to worship their 
military power. With the great lesson of 1870 before their eyes, 
with a record of glorious enterprise in the past, and suffering from 
an extraordinary emotion of unrest as to their future, it would seem 
that in France, at all events, but few imperfections should be found, 
and that there should be but little reason to bring against any part 
of her military system any of those charges which, for the last few 
months, have been so roundly hurled against the management of our 
own small British army. It is difficult at the present moment to 
open a newspaper without discovering some violent criticism of our 
methods, without being arrested by the charges of an aristocratic 
indolence in our officers, and, during the past year, no field day at 
Aldershot has been allowed to pass without a storm of indignation in 
our journals at our utter incompetence to conduct operations in the 
field. We have been told that in Africa we shipwrecked largely because 
of our want of scouting, that our guns were hopelessly antiquated and 
that along series of easy victories over savage enemies, coupled with a 
faulty system of training at home, had rendered our forces unequal to 
any active service even against an enemy who had not the advantage 
of military instruction. 

France, upon the other hand, was in the nature of things free from 
many of our disadvantages. I do not mean that our forces were 
thus absolutely compared, but in France at all events the rank of 
officer was open to all ranks of the community, no class prejudice 
handicapped the hard-working and intelligent candidate, and the 
immediate danger of a European eonvulsion, coupled with the 
personal interest which all Frenchmen must feel in an army in which 
at the first hint of danger they will be compelled themselves to 
serve, made us believe that in armament, tactics, and the knowledge 
of war, we stood to them somewhat in the attitude of the amateur 
to the professional. 

807 
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In a moment like the present, when our own system is on trial 
and when our eyes are turned at home and abroad in search of some 
scheme of training or modification of our present régime which may 
serve to better our condition, it is difficult to write of any foreign 
service without comparison with our own. To do so is, perhaps, to 
destroy the balance of proportion, yet if it be fully recognised that 
we are dealing in numbers too disproportionate for any real com- 
parison, I cannot but believe that we may perhaps draw some useful 
conclusions. And if we limit ourselves to the observation of the 
French manceuvres in the vicinity of Chartres this year, when 160,000 
men could be observed operating in the field, we may perhaps be able 
to note the method of their training without being overwhelmed by 
that vast difference in numbers and composition which will always 
render impossible any comparison between the regular British army 
and any force raised purely by conscription. 

It must be understood that no description of an army derived 
solely from their field manceuvres is complete; but as these 
manceuvres are the culminating point of the year’s training, and as 
they are intended to represent the conditions that will obtain in war, 
I cannot think that any notes upon the strategy and tactics of the 
leaders, or the endurance and movements of the men, can be considered 
as altogether one-sided. 

The French have at the outset one great advantage over us. 
Recognising that their army is for service and not for display they 
do not conduct their trainings as we do at Aldershot or Salisbury, 
upon well-known ground and within the limits of a ring fence, but, 
having decided upon the scene of their operations, they move freely 
across the country side over an almost unlimited area and fight their 
battles, not upon any prescribed spot, but upon positions which are 
the most suitable for their purpose. The troops, instead of returning 
to a standing camp, bivouac upon the ground they hold or withdraw 
to the nearest village for the night, and at the first glance it seems 
that, having acquired such freedom of action and having so great an 
opportunity, the commanders would have done anything possible to 
carry it to a conclusion and play the game of war in the most com- 
plete manner possible. But they do not take advantage of their 
opportunity. The forces this year were divided into two armies, 
that of the North consisting of the 1st Cavalry Division and the 4th 
and 10th Army Corps under the command of General Negrier; and 
that of the South, the 5th and 9th Army Corps and the 5th Cavalry 
Division under General Lucas. Had these forces been mobilised at 
distant points and then left to find each other, some of the conditions 
of actual war would have been present, and not only would a large 
number of officers and men have obtained valuable lessons in scouting, 
but the commanding generals themselves would have been able to 
put to the test the theories of the lecture room and to have showz 
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their own ability in command. It seems strange that having once 
embarked upon manceuvres upon so vast and so expensive a scale, 
having inflicted so many hardships upon the soldiers, so great incon- 
venience upon the inhabitants of so large a stretch of country, no 
attempt should have been made to practise those strategical exercises 
which would have been the most valuable lesson of the training. 
Nothing of the kind was however attempted, and instead of groping 
for one another in the dark the armies settled into purely tactical 
manceuvres upon a progressive scale, operating against each other 
first as divisions, then as army corps, and finally in their ultimate 
form as armies. And even when operating in this way the scheme 
of concentration upon a given point made it necessary to decide each 
day which force was to retire. 

It is necessarily so difficult to approximate the conditions 
obtaining during manceuvres to those of real war that it seems 
strange that strategy and scouting should alike have been discarded ; 
nor are these the only matters of the highest practical importance 
which the French appear to pass lightly over in their war game. 
Neither during the concentration of the forces nor upon the actual 
field of battle was any system of signalling employed, but all 
messages were conveyed by cyclist despatch riders. These men were, 
by the rules of the game, both invulnerable and free from danger of 
eapture. They rode unconcerned along the face of a volleying 
enemy, and one could not help remarking as the fight developed 
how different might have been the issue of a battle had it been 
possible to disregard the arbitrary rules and stop or intercept the 
orders of the enemy. Thus, instead of the operations affording an 
opportunity for the display of commanding ability or even for the 
education of the commanders, every care was taken to make the 
conditions as unreal as possible, and preserve the generals from 
criticism. I cannot think that this was the intention of the restric- 
tions, but such was certainly the result. 

But though it was immediately apparent that no strategical 
display was permitted, and though the entire absence of scouting 
and the immunity of the despatch riders on the field must constantly 
differentiate the results of manceuvre movements from those of real 
war, the practical experiences of the men, and the manner in which 
they moved easily from place to place, the absence of unnecessary 
transport and the magnificent marching and stamina of the troops, led 
one to expect that the manceuvres, if they were not strategical were 
at least tactical, and that a nation which so gloried in its army would 
at least furnish an astonishing display of knowledge of the science 
of modern warfare. We are ourselves at this moment so divided upon 
these matters that it may perhaps be doubted if any Englishman is 
competent to pass an opinion on the subject. As the only nation which 
has fought under the effects of modern fire, we are perhaps liable to 
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overrate this effect. Our experiences in the Transvaal, from a variety 
of local and even atmospherical conditions, are likely to be unique, 
and we are in equal danger of modelling our army upon our African 
experiences, and of throwing away all that we have learnt as solely 
African and unlikely to be repeated elsewhere. We may either be 
brought to believe with M. Block that everything was due to the 
inherent power of a well-armed defence, or that everything was due 
to local conditions, and that in other and less favourable countries 
the effect of modern fire will be no greater than that which all 
nations have experienced in the past. It is probable that the 
destructive effect of our rifle fire in recent savage wars will ultimately 
restore the balance of our opinion. The French, as seen at their 
manceuvres, however, appear to be in no doubt upon these points, 
and it is hardly credible that any body of men armed with such 
deadly weapons, and well aware that if ever they fight at all upon a 
large scale they will be compelled to face an enemy of equal numbers 
and as well armed, should complacently practise such tactics as were 
shown at Chartres, or be so little appreciative of the changes which 
have indubitably altered the conditions of the battle field. Without 
being carried to the extravagant exaggerations of M. Block, it may 
surely be conceded that the conditions which now prevail are widely 
different from those of the past, and that many movements which 
were possible, and even successful, in face of the old, high-trajectory, 
short-range weapons are next to impossible to-day. Upon returning 
from South Africa I had occasion to watch the training of a volunteer 
brigade, and was much struck by the differences apparent in their 
training and methods from that which prevailed in the face of the 
enemy in the Transvaal. These volunteers advanced to the attack 
in close formation, took but little advantage of cover, and afforded, 
as it seemed to me, such a target as it would have given us great 
pleasure to have found amongst the Boers. But though the spectacle 
of the volunteer advance was at first somewhat disconcerting, I soon 
found that the French army still clung to formations which one had 
supposed had now passed away, and that the battle scenes at 
Chartres reminded one more of the magnificent spectacles of the 
throng of the fight as shown in the pictures of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigners than of the grim, unpicturesque reality of the recent war. 

In recalling the manceuvres, so many splendidly dramatic scenes 
present themselves that I find it difficult to give any idea of this 
difference in tactics which I wish to describe, and as I feel that I shall 
with difficulty convince anyone of the extraordinary and almost 
incredible movements that were made, I must describe one typical 
affair. 

The country was almost flat. Here and there were small villages 
with warm red roofs half hidden by young trees. Roads, straight 
and white, chequered the view into squares. There were no fences ; 
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the fields, for the most part in stubble, were divided only by narrow 
paths, and here and there was a small wood about an acre in extent. 
Beyond, on the edge of the plain, were a few spare trees. It was 
still, and even at that early hour the day was warm and dry. 

As I rode to catch up the Northern army, brilliant groups of 
mounted officers and foreign attachés flashed and glittered as they 
eantered across the scene ; and before us, upon either hand, a vast 
mass of infantry in their beautiful dull blue uniforms moved forward 
to the battle. On the left a brigade of cavalry stood dismounted by 
a farm, and the sun shone back from their metal helmets with a 
dazzling glare. As we came through a little village, from far off on 
the right we heard the sound of firing. One shot, then two together, 
and then a short, crisp volley. That sound which Steevens likened to 
the hammering of nails and which recalled many a bright African 
morning to the mind. The fight was beginning. A battery of 
artillery came by at a trot headed by gendarmes to prevent too close 
an inspection of the guns. A moment afterwards guns opened to the 
left. Though they have such great expectations of their artillery, 
the French do not appear to greatly regard its effect during their 
manceuvres, so I shall pass it over for the moment. Beyond the 
village the ground sloped gently towards the horizon, and far away 
we could distinguish the white caps of the enemy and the movements 
of the indistinct masses of their cavalry. Our own troops were 
advancing in column, and without any advance guard save that 
furnished by a handful of men thrown out some hundred yards in 
front of each battalion, who appeared to be in great danger from 
their friends without being able to render any service. It is one of 
the inestimable advantages of mimic war that the spectator is able 
to ride forward into the zone of fire and observe the operations 
without the necessity of taking those precautions which so limit the 
field of vision in the firing line of an actual action. But though I 
was glad to take advantage of this delightful security, I was 
astonished to discover that the combatants enjoyed similar ad- 
vantages, and when a long line of the enemy marched forward, and, 
halting within two hundred yards of our ranks, remained standing at 
full height, though entirely enfiladed by a like number of our men, 
whose fire they did not trouble to return, and exposed to a frontal 
fire from an entire division, and when they had in this position 
checked our advance for a considerable time without suffering any 
loss or attempting to retire themselves, I supposed that the delay, 
which was certainly to the advantage of the enemy, had been 
caused by the absence of the umpires from the neighbourhood. 
The white caps having retired, our advance continued, and was so 
far successful that we forced the enemy to retire into some villages 
upon a little hill which they occupied in great force. There for a 
time the movement ended. The artillery upon both sides was about 
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equally matched and was presumed, I suppose, to be too much 
engaged with each other to turn its attention to the infantry. The 
latter now held the field, and anything more extraordinary than the 
scene which followed it is impossible to cescribe; nor can I conceive 
the effect which such a development would have had upon our 
military critics had they chanced to see so ghastly a movement 
attempted at Aldershot. The defenders, as I have said, were holding 
very formidable positions behind the walls of a long, rambling village. 
It was difficult to determine their numbers, but there were certainly 
several thousands, and in a little hollow of the ground behind them 
lay very large reinforcements. Indeed, the bulk of the white cap 
forces in that part of the field were close at hand. The attacking 
force was composed of rather more than a division of infantry. These, 
the position having been examined, moved forward to within 400 
yards, leaving the usual supports some 100 yards in their rear, and 
there, having halted upon the bare field without a vestige of cover 
and standing or kneeling in the most correct lines, they proceeded 
to open fire upon the defenders, who were able to return a frightful 
fire whilst remaining almost entirely invisible. Having spent some 
twenty-five minutes in this position, during which they were reinforced 
by half companies in close ranks, the division gathered itself together, 
and, to the sound of drums and bugles, charged down upon the village 
walls. 

But there were yet more extraordinary episodes to follow. Not 
long afterwards it became necessary to move another division of 
infantry against a position held by some 4,000 men. This position, 
which was of itself of no natural strength, was some half a mile away 
across ground without a vestige of cover. The attack, however, 
nothing daunted, came on at a slow double without firing a shot, and 
in close formation. Not only did it drive out the defenders, but it 
appeared to do so with the greatest ease and under the immediate 
eye of the umpire. From the ensuing conversation I learnt that as 
the attack had not been prepared in any way either by artillery or 
even by rifle fire, a considerable percentage of loss was said to have 
been sustained. So entirely incomprehensible did these tactics 
appear that I made the most diligent inquiries to assure myself that 
I was not dreaming; nor even when I had been assured that my 
suppositions had been quite correct could I bring myself to realise 
that a high European training could still adhere to tactics which had 
been so disastrously employed by the Kalipha. I give these as 
examples and as typical of every day’s fighting. In following the 
movements of the cavalry the same utter disregard of the power of 
rifle fire was apparent. Single squadrons came charging forward 
on to lines of bayonets and moved freely through the hottest rifle 
fire. 

We must remember that these are only manceuvres, and that many 
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things are attempted on such occasions that would not be dreamt of in 
war, but when we read the sweeping criticisms of our own field days, 
though we cannot be content to rest upon our oars, we must either 
suppose that the critics have not seen continental tactics or that we 
aim at a higher standard of efficiency than we suppose. 

In war a faulty system will tend to disappear. A few days’ fighting, 
and the real stands separate from the theoretical. But if the tactics 
employed at Chartres are those of the next European war, the loss in 
result will be too ghastly to contemplate. 

I cannot resist a word upon the French artillery. To have seen 
these guns in action with a blank charge does not allow one to form 
any estimate of their real worth. But as the system, as far as one 
can observe the working of a contrivance that is so jealously guarded, 
is so different from our own, some description may not be without 


‘ interest. It should be remembered that the French in eagerly adopting 


this gun have discarded one not very different from our own, and that 
they are so deeply interested in guarding the secret mechanism of 
their present weapon that they enclose it in a metal case so that, as 
I was informed, even the artillery officers themselves are unacquainted 
with its construction. Great vigilance is exercised to prevent its 
secret from being divulged during its manufacture, and I was in- 
formed that only three or four men are permitted to assemble the 
parts, which are made in different parts of France, and that no others 
are allowed to view the contrivance when once set up. Unless we are 
to suppose the French to be children, it is inconceivable that they 
should demand such secrecy if they do not possess a gun with qualities 
which ours notoriously lack. It has been the ambition of all manu- 
facturers to produce a field gun in which the violence of the recoil 
may be so minimised that it may not be necessary to re-lay between 
shots. If that result can be obtained rapid fire can be easily main- 
tained ; otherwise it is impossible. The French Field and Horse 
Artillery use the same gun—a 124-pounder—and fire both shrapnel 
and melinite shells. On coming into action the ammunition wagon 
unlimbers beside the gun and is then tilted up till the rear end of 
the wagon rests upon the ground. Folding doors are then opened 
outward which form a shield for three gunners ; and the ammunition 
which is ‘ fixed’ is disclosed in racks. The appearance of the wagon 
when thus arranged is not unlike that of the large cedar-wood cases 
in which cigars are imported. As it stands alongside the gun the 
operation of handing the ammunition is much simplified and can 
be done almost entirely under cover. The gun itself, which is also 
provided with a bullet-proof shield, is fixed in position by a spade 
at the extremity of the trail, and by brakes on the wheels; whilst 
the body of the gun itself appears to lie in a grooved contrivance 
so arranged that the most part of the recoil is taken up by the 
movement of the gun along this groove under control of some spring 
Vou, XLVIII—No, 285 3H 
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or pneumatic buffer. It is this portion of the mechanism that is 
guarded from observation. Any force of recoil that remains beyond 
that taken up by the buffer acts directly upon the spade and brakes 
in the usual way. The breech block is controlled by a single action, 
and the cartridge is automatically extracted. It is claimed that 
thirty aimed rounds may be fired a minute. If even fifteen shots 
may be so fired the weapon is immeasurably superior to ours. 

At a time when many Englishmen have been somewhat in doubt 
as to the reception they were likely to meet with in France, it was 
pleasant to find the great courtesy with which all those who attended 
the manceuvres were treated. 

It was my good fortune, however, to have an opportunity for 
considerable conversation with a young and distinguished officer, 
and I was much struck by the quiet contempt with which he spoke 
of the recent achievements of the British arms, and by the eminent 
opinions which he quoted as his authorities. ‘Your navy is strong, 
but your army—you have no army,’ he would say, and then hasten 
back to praises of the fleet to cover the unguarded utterance. His 
opinion of the course of any future war between England and 
France was not without interest. They would draw away the fleet 
from the Channel and if they could keep the sea clear for forty- 
eight hours, a hundred thousand men might land in England. The 
war would then be over. ‘The English! I know the English,’ he 
would say. ‘ We should kill a few, we should march on London and 
kill a few more, and when they saw that the others would stop 
fighting and pay. We know the English. Look at their surrenders 
in Africa! It is all arranged. But I hope there will never be a war. 
It would be a pity. I like the English very well myself. Oh yes, 
it would be a flying column, but what of that? There would be very 
little danger, and we should make our ammunition at Woolwich. 
And then you have no army.’ 

This appears to be the general opinion, and an utter want of 
comprehension of the difficulties of the South African campaign has 
completely shattered our military prestige. 

But if ever there comes an invasion when the invading force puts 
into practice the lessons learnt at Chartres, I cannot help believing 
that our military prestige will be restored. 


H. Somers SoMERSET. 
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THE CASUALTIES OF WAR AND 
INDUSTRY 


OF 


THE war casualty lists are a dreadful daily item in the morning papers. We 
wonder how many people realise the fact that the daily industrial casualty lists of 
killed and wounded workmen in England show a heavier expenditure of life than 
that revealed by the war lists. Such, however, is the fact. The Labour Gazette, 
in its current number, gives a summary for the present year up to the end of 
August. During these eight completed months of 1900 there have been 3,058 
workpeople reported killed and 59,274 injured—far more than the total number 
killed and wounded since the war began in South Africa. The Reservists, who 
were called up for service from our mines, quarries, railways, and workshops, have 
apparently only exchanged one risk for another. 


So spoke one of the most intelligent of our London evening 
newspapers in September last. And it would be difficult to select 
a paragraph, written no doubt in good faith, which better illustrates 
the dangers which lie in wait for the users of statistics. I do not 
allude to the mere inaccuracy of fact—though it is a matter of 
common knowledge that the deaths in South Africa from battle, 
wounds, and disease had reached in September a total of over 9,000 
officers and men—but to the incautious assumption that deductions 
can be drawn from mere figures before they are reduced to some com- 
mon basis which allows them to be compared. Even if the casualties 
of industry had in number exceeded during the present year the 
casualties of war it would have been in the highest degree inaccurate 
and unscientific to suggest, without further examination, that the 
risks of war and industry were in any way comparable. Before one 
can measure the dangers of any trade, whether of a soldier or of a 
quarryman, one must ascertain the number of persons in that trade, 
and then calculate what proportion the losses by death and injuries 
bear to the total number exposed to risk. Until this is done it is 
both futile and misleading to toss raw masses of figures at the 
reading public. This calculation I have set myself, and those who 
are good enough to read this article may gather from it what were 
the risks which our Reservists faced in their mines, quarries, 
railways, and workshops, and how small were the daily dangers 
which they gallantly exchanged for the terrible hazard of war. 

Let me begin with war. During the year which closed on the 
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10th of October, 1900, military operations were carried on in South 
Africa by a constantly varying body of men. For the first few 
months our forces there did not exceed 70,000 men all told, and for 
the greater part of the time between October 1899 and January 1900: 
were much fewer than 70,000. Then the numbers were rapidly 
increased until a maximum of some 250,000 was reached. It must 
be remembered, however, that by no means all these were effective. 
Deaths, wounds, and disease continually removed large numbers 
from active operations, and others also were locked up in Boer 
prisons. It would no doubt be inaccurate to regard these last as 
free from risk, since Boer prisons do not appear to have been 
exactly sanitary, yet at least they gave security from the dangers 
of battle. In estimating the average strength of our forces during 
the year’s campaign I have adopted the method followed by a writer 
in the Times of September last. This gentleman arrived at the 
‘mean strength’ by working out an average of the effective strength 
at the end of each period of three months. His conclusion was 
that 5,260 officers and 188,000 non-commissioned officers and men 
were exposed to risk during the year, and with the best will in the 
world I have not been able to improve upon this estimate. For the 
purpose then of this article these figures have been taken, and I am 
satisfied that they produce results which are substantially accurate. 

The fate which met those 5,260 British officers was quite 
unprecedented in the experience of other campaigns. No less than 
384 have been killed or have died of wounds, 152 have died of disease, 
and 1,105 have been reported wounded. Itis, of course, necessary to 
reject from the total of wounded officers the number of those who 
subsequently died of wounds, thus reducing the wounded to 1,015. 
The rates of loss per 1,000 work out as follows: killed or died of 
wounds, 73; died of disease, 28°9; wounded, 193; total, killed and 
wounded, 294°9 per 1,000. Im other words, one in four of the 
British officers in South Africa has been killed or wounded, one in 
five has been wounded, and one in ten has been killed or died of 
wounds. And this takes no account at all of the multitude of 
officers who have been in hospital for sickness which has not proved 
fatal. Indeed, the wonder is whence Lord Roberts scraped up sound 
officers for his operations. 

The mortality among officers in this war will always stand out 
prominently among vital statistics, but at present it concerns me less 
than the experience of the non-commissioned officers and men. 
For among these were those Reservists who exchanged the risks 
of industry for those of war. I find that of the 188,000 men 
3,838 were killed or died of wounds, 5,900 died of disease, and 
12,681 suffered from non-fatal wounds. Turning these also into 
rates per 1,000 we get non-commissioned officers and men killed or 
died of wounds, 20°5 ; died of disease, 31-4; wounded, 67°4: total, 
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119°3 per 1,000. That is to say, roughly speaking, 1 in 11 of 
the men exposed to risk has been killed or wounded, 1 in 15 has 
been wounded, and 1 in 20 has died of wounds or disease. 

Now, it would not be correct to take these rates of deaths and 
wounds as they stand, and to compare them with the corresponding 
rates of deaths and injuries suffered in industrial employments. If 
the troops in South Africa had not been engaged in warlike 
operations a considerable number would still have died from the 
ordinary risks of life on foreign service. Actuaries have calculated 
that the rate of mortality of British troops in countries like South 
Africa is 15 per 1,000 per annum. I must, therefore, assume that of 
those soldiers who died of disease 15 per 1,000 would have perished 
in time of peace, and that the difference—16°4 per 1,000—only is 
attributable to the risks of war. A year of war, then, has been 
responsible for a death rate from battle, wounds, and disease of 36°9 
per 1,000—20°5 and 16°4—and a non-fatal wound rate of 67°4 per 
1,000. 

Let me now turn to a year of industrial casualties and examine 
the figures which the Board of Trade and Home Office furnish. The 
twelve months which I shall take are from September 1899 to 
August 1900, a period which is not precisely contemporary with the 
year of war, but which is sufficiently near to it for all practical 
purposes. The returns for September last, which were not available 
when this article was written, do not differ from those of September 
1899 to an extent which will appreciably affect the rates per 1,000 of 
either fatal or non-fatal injuries. It is not possible either to include 
quite all the accidents which have occurred, since a small number 
are reported each month under various Acts, and no official figures 
are available as to the number of persons among whose ranks these 
accidents happened. Nevertheless I am able to deal with fully 95 
per cent. of the reported industrial casualties, and, moreover, to deal 
with these in a manner which will ensure complete accuracy. 

When one begins by saying that in the year from September 
1899 to August 1900 4,308 persons were killed and 89,042 were 
injured by industrial accidents the statement does certainly produce 
something of a shock. But when one goes on to point out that 
‘during the year no fewer than 5,416,043 persons were exposed to the 
risk of these accidents the figures at once bear a different aspect. 
The important question is not so much the gross total of casualties, 
but the individual risk which workmen run of being killed or injured. 
And this individual risk is very small. The actual rate of deaths to 
every 1,000 men employed works out at only 0°79, while the rate per 
1,000 of injuries was 16°44. That is to say, in the year 1 work- 
man in 1,260 was killed and 1 in 60 was injured. These rates may 
or may not be high when the conditions of the several industries are 
considered—they are rather higher than those for 1898-1899—but 
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they are insignificant when compared with the casualties from deaths 
and wounds in war. The only occupation which will bear comparison 
in risk with that of the soldier on active service is that of the 
sailor. Sailors, as far as fatal accidents are concerned—in which, 
of course, is included the danger of drowning—run more than six 
times the daily risk of workers on railways and in mines, and nearly 
forty times the risk of workers in factories. This will be seen 
readily from the following rates per 1,000 of fatal accidents during 
1899-1900: Railway servants, 1‘2; miners and quarrymen, 1°21; 
sailors, 7°89; factory workers, 0°205: average, 0°79. It will be 
noticed at once that the factory workers have so much the best of it 
as regards immunity from fatal accidents that they are far below the 
average, while the workers in other classes—especially sailors—are 
considerably above it. Indeed, the low average is due to the over- 
whelming numbers of the factory workers—3,775,221—as compared 
with the three other groups. 

If the rates per 1,000 of those who suffered in the year from 
non-fatal accidents are calculated the results work out as follows: 
Railway servants, 30°96 ; miners and quarrymen, 6°31 ; sailors, 10°97 ; 
factory workers, 17°07 : average, 16-44. The most interesting feature 
is the low rate shown for sailors as compared with their very high 
death rate, and this is in itself an additional indication of the 
hazardous life led by the seaman. When a sailor meets with an 
accident the chances are about two in five that it kills him outright. 
On the other hand the favoured factory worker has only one chance 
in eighty-five of dying from any accident which may befall him. 

As I have observed, the only occupation which will bear com- 
parison in danger to life with that of our soldiers in South Africa is 
that of a sailor, and it is, to say the least, unlikely that there were 
many merchant seamen called up with the Reserves. No; the 
Reservists came from the railways, the mines, and the workshops, 
and exchanged comparative safety for terrible perils. One must not 
merely set the great death rate of 36°9 per 1,000, from which our 
soldiers suffered, beside the 1:2 of railway servants, the 1°21 of 
miners and quarrymen, and the 0°205 of factory workers. It is also 
necessary to consider the difference in severity between the wounds 
received in battle and the injuries which are due to industrial 
accidents. It happens that I am able to illustrate forcibly how great 
was this difference. Out of 13,531 wounded soldiers 850 subse- 
quently died of their wounds, whereas out of the 89,042 industrial 
accidents reported month by month during the year only one case— 
and that of a sailor—was subsequently returned as a death. One 
might give half a dozen plausible explanations of this immense dis- 
crepancy, but it would still remain immense. 

It is well that the risks to life and limb which our soldiers face 
shouid be clearly realised, for itis only from the full understanding of 
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their dangers that one can appreciate the courage and patience which 
they have shown. Even if we ignore the considerable chances of 
death from disease, and reckon only the dangers of battle, there 
is still no comparison between the relative risks of war and industry. 
Our soldiers in South Africa would then show a casualty rate of fatal 
and non-fatal wounds of 87°9 per 1,000, against 32°16 per 1,000 inthe 
case of railway men, 7°52 of miners and quarrymen, 18°86 of sailors, 
17-212 of factory men, and against a general industrial average of 17°23 
per 1,000. That is to say, the Reservists by exchanging industry for 
war multiplied their daily risks of injury by more than five times, and 
in addition ran all the hazards of disease. 

It is easy to juggle with figures; it is easy to put forward 
statistics in undigested lumps, in such a manner as entirely to alter 
their true significance. There is a growing habit with both 
speakers and writers to deal with numerical facts merely to point 
some passing argument, and to have little regard for their real 
meaning so long as a temporary advantage is derived from their 
distortion. This would matter less if statistics were less valuable. 
But it happens that few things are more valuable. Almost all our 
exact knowledge of trade, of employments, and of the conditions of 
men’s lives is hidden in figures, and‘the person who handles them in 
ignorance, to suit his temporary ends, is an enemy of truth. It may 
not seem to matter much at the time, but it matters a great deal if 
it causes the intelligent public to think that ‘statistics will prove 
anything.’ Statistics will not prove anything; they will prove no 
more and no less than the facts which they enwrap, but in order to 
get at those facts the man who deals with them must have a special 
training in his work and must have no political or social axe to 
grind. He must deal only with the facts and be guided solely by 
what they teach him. 

In this short article I have dealt solely with facts, and now I 
gather them together and offer them to the reader in the form of a 
table. The rates of mortality and accident in this table are calcu- 
lated at so many per 1,000 of the persons exposed to risk, and from 
the death rate of soldiers in South Africa is deducted 15 per 1,000 
(the normal rate of mortality of British troops on foreign service), 





{Non-Comm. 
Officersand, Railway | Minersand Sail Factory | Industrial 
3 Menin | Servants Quarrymen | Sailors Workers Average 

8. Africa } | 
Deaths. . .| 369 | 12 121 | 7:89 0-205 | 079 |; 
Those wounded or 
injured =. .| 674 | 3096 | G31 | 1097 | 1707 | 1644 | 
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Total . .| 1043 | 3216 752 | 1886 | 17-275 | 17-23 | 
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THE VULGARISING 





OF OBERAMMERGAU 


WHATEVER we may think of the errors into which the Roman 
Church has fallen, this one glory must always be hers, and must 
ever rouse our sincerest admiration and respect—namely, the fact 
that she has, by a great and wonderful power, read and understood 
and captured the hearts and souls of the poor. The Church of 
England has not done this. She stands on a platform of rigid 
respectability, she pursues a policy of virtuous openhandedness, 
and she sends her accounts with business-like regularity to the office 
of her chartered accountants; but in spite of all this, nay indeed 
because of all this, her shafts of redeeming light have never really 
penetrated the chaotic darkness of ignorance, want and sin which 
shrouds the very poor. 

The secret of this strange power of the Roman Church lies in the 
fact that she ‘descends to meet.’ She bends to their superstitious 
fancies ; she condescends to their taste in church decoration; she 
draws her priests largely from the peasantry; and she holds them 
fast and secure under the tyranny that centuries of voluntary sub- 
mission and surrender to the priesthood as keeper of their souls has 
created and fostered. 

But it is not only by doctrine, nor yet by the surrender of their 
wills in confession, nor by the tie of absolution, that she holds these 
poor in her grasp. Her wisdom has been greater than this. She 
has welded the life of the Church with the life of the poor so com- 
pletely, so subtly, that they have learnt to look to her for all the 
comfort and brightness that their hard lot denies to them. The 
Church of Rome has done literally what she does ceremonially once 
a year on Maundy Thursday—she stoops to wash the feet of the 
poor. And in return for this great condescension, out of gratitude 
for innumerable ‘ festas ;’ for brilliance and brightness in church and 
services which they cannot afford to seek elsewhere ; for spiritual 
consolation and frequent absolution of what weighs down their con- 
sciences and burdens their souls; from a dread fear of the super- 
natural power that—to their imagination—lies vested in priestly 
hands, the Roman Catholic poor love their Ghurch and hold their 
religion as their dearest possession upon earth. 
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Nowhere is this to be seen to such advantage as among the 
poor of Bavaria, and in its perfection it is to be seen in the simple 
peasants of Oberammergau. In this small village everything seems 
to suggest their devotion to Church and faith. They have climbed 
the highest peak that overlooks their valley and planted a cross there 
where every eye can see it; they have, in many cases, painted the 
outside walls of their houses with sacred subjects, that none may pass 
in or out without looking upon this expression of faith; they have 
a shrine in every field, that none may sow their plot of ground or 
gather in its fruits without being reminded of Him who called 
Himself the Lord of the Harvest. Their lives are said to be 
singularly pure, and subjected to a rigid scrutiny in order that none 
of the four hundred who are chosen to take part in the Passion Play 
shall be of doubtful or careless character. No one who watches them 
play their parts, or lives with them in their homes, can fail to see 
that it is something more than an inborn simplicity which keeps 
them humble and unaffected through the glare of publicity and 
fame, and something far deeper and more powerful than natural 
talent or training which enables them to sustain their parts ina 
manner that is above criticism and almost beyond praise. 

It is only when we take all this-into consideration that the fact 
that the Passion Play has ceased to move its audience becomes a 
matter of extreme regret and of very real pathos. Ten years ago Dean 
Farrar writes that during some of the scenes ‘there was scarcely a 
face among the four thousand spectators which was not wet with 
tears, and, what is more remarkable, some of the actors themselves 
were visibly weeping. What a contrast to the atmosphere of the 
Ammergau theatre of to-day ! 

Looking round one Sunday in July upon the huge audience, 
ehiefly composed of Germans and Americans of the lower middle 
class, as they giggled and whispered or stared about them obviously 
indifferent and genuinely bored, one felt it was a matter for wonder 
why they were there at all. In spite of the admirable arrangements 
for the orderly conduct of the Play and the comfort of the visitors, 
the audience were by no means settled in their seats when the gun 
fired and the chorus walked on to the stage, and an effort was made 
to obtain silence. Those who had entered the building from the left 
when their seats were on the right, and vice versa, were still walking 
about, refusing to believe they could not get to their seats without going 
out again and re-entering the theatre by the proper door. Others 
eame in late, and this was an unpardonable offence, causing in each 
ease a whole row to rise and block out the view of the tableaux, which 
were sufficiently fleeting without any such interruption. These 
disturbances met with the expressions of annoyance which they 
undoubtedly merited, but angry hisses and exclamations were hardly 
the evidences of an appropriate spirit in which to watch the calm 
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endurance of suffering which was presently to call forth a dumb and 
silent sympathy from all earnest witnesses. But from beginning to 
end a devotional spirit, or even a spirit of reverence, never breathed 
its softening influence over that crowded house, and when the doors 
were thrown open in the middle and at the close of the Play any 
constraint that there had been was gone immediately, and like a 
kettle of boiling water when the lid is removed, the pent-up steam 
escaped, and laughing, pushing and talking, the crowd elbowed its 
way out. 

On this particular Sunday referred to, the weather was extremely 
wet and cold, and the shivering audience sat wrapped in rugs and 
cloaks and still were not warm. It was doubtless this fact which 
caused them so far to forget what was seemly and reverent as to 
stamp with their feet between the scenes in spite of individual efforts 
to silence them ; only the scenes of the Last Supper and the Cruci- 
fixion were exempted from this display of irreverence. We may 
well ask what has occurred to transform the audience of ten years 
ago into the unsympathetic, indifferent and unimpressed crowd 
which to-day fills the theatre in its thousands and complains it 
cannot sit through the Play. 

The fault most assuredly does not lie with the peasant actors. 
Nothing can exceed their reverence and devotion. They are not yet 
spoilt. Their rendering of their extremely difficult and trying 
parts is admirable. The scenic effects leave nothing to be desired 
but sunshine and gloom at appropriate moments, and which some- 
times—as for instance a thunderstorm during the act of the Cruci- 
fixion—occur with startling impressiveness. But whether they act 
with the assistance of the weather or in spite of it, they act with an 
equally praiseworthy self-forgetfulness and devotion. The disillusion, 
if disillusion there is, is the work of the audience, and of the 
Americans in particular. But the degree and kind of the disillusion 
depends on the spirit in which a man goes to the Play. The 
American goes to see a sight because it is unique and everybody is 
talking of it. Treating it in this way—as a mere sight—he is 
naturally disappointed. He finds it too long: the tableaux are to 
him quite meaningless: the spirit of the Play never touches him. 
He is just as indifferent to it as an unmusical person at the Opera, 
who goes there merely because it is ‘the thing to do.’ Others go as 
a sort of emotional experiment, simply for the pleasure of having 
their feelings played upon and taking a sort of morbid psychological 
interest in studying the effect the Play will have upon their inner 
nature. These too, as a rule, find disappointment. Some of these 
emotional people, who are easily reduced to tears by a tragic love 
scene at the theatre, will sit through the performance of the 
greatest tragedy the world has ever seen, and will watch it through 
all its stages of increasing pathos to its acutely pathetic end without 
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so much as a single heart throb. They come away] completely 
puzzled, but the explanation is very simple. 

The audience of 1890, described as so deeply moved, was not the 
audience that swarms into the little village to-day. The people who 
went then were people to whom their religion was the most 
important thing in their lives ; what they went to see represented 
to them was the very thing they knew most about and cared 
most for. They went with the object of realising more fully the 
tremendous power of the Passion, and they felt it. The audience, 
chiefly of peasants, met there with one common object, sat there in 
profound silence, following every scene with breathless interest 
and swayed with all the conflicting emotions that the various scenes 
exacted. And when it was over they left the theatre silent, with 
hearts too full for any expression, feeling literally that ‘they had 
been with Jesus.’ 

But even to-day there are still some few who go to the Passion 
Play in a religious spirit and come away with a blessing. In the 
little loft which does duty for an English church about fifty persons 
receive the Sacrament at 5.30 a.m. on the mornings of the Play, and 
in the Roman Catholic church there is a crowd of three hundred 
peasants at a still earlier hour gathered there for the same reason. 
Perhaps, roughly speaking, there are four hundred people who go to 
the Play with a devout mind and a reverent intention, and the audience 
numbers four thousand. The leaven is insufficient to work any 
transformation, and the Passion Play is abused. Small wonder that 
it should become a subject for general speculation whether the Play 
can be continued. 

Circumstances and the modern spirit of cynicism and flippant 
irreverence have combined to make it little less than an act of 
sacrilege. 

In these days it is perhaps not impossible to imagine several 
thousand people watching a representation of the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ with indifference ; but that it should be right to give them the 
opportunity to do so is a matter for very grave deliberation. 

Another subject for thought is the contaminating effect that the 
spirit of the audience must have upon the villagers of Oberammergau. 
They have been accustomed to regard the Play as something solemn 
and sacred, and the peasants of the surrounding country who come in 
to see it have hitherto looked upon their journey in the light of a 
pilgrimage. Ten years ago they used to kneel and pray on entering 
the theatre, but now they must scramble and push for their seats 
with the rest. They see, week by week, crowds of careless tourists 
pouring into their village and their theatre, treating them and it 
with the same vulgar indifference that they treat the other sights 
they visit, and it would be a miracle if they left them untainted. 
One of the most remarkable things in this most remarkable Play 
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is its entire freedom from any Roman extravagances. There 
is nothing throughout the Play to suggest that its players are 
members of the Roman Church. It seems at first sight as though 
for once she was holding this simple portion of her vast flock 
by the pure power of her Faith, instead of by the spell of 
superstition. But it is not so. The great head of the Church, 
himself perhaps the greatest superstition of all, is doing his best 
to corrupt the players by a scandalous system of reward which might 
well cause Luther’s bones to stir in their grave. The particular 
instance of it under our notice is that of Josef Mayer, the distin- 
guished simple-minded actor who for three years took the part of 
Jesus Christ with immense success. Wishing to confer some mark 
of favour upon so eminent a disciple, His Holiness has bestowed 
upon him a pardon, not only for all his own sins, past and present 
and future, but also, with a truly lavish generosity, for those of all 
his children. It is with a face of genuine pride and wholesome 
satisfaction that this greybearded child of Rome shows to a few 
favoured visitors the slip of paper signed by the Pope which means 
so much to him and his. But to the mind that has not been fed 
and nourished at the bosom of the Roman Church, such an idea is 
not only vain and preposterous, but constitutes a hideous mockery. 
Given the fact that the peculiar circumstances which gave rise to 
the Passion Play, and the purity of the lives led by all who take part 
in it, are in themselves a sufficient excuse for its representation, 
how is it possible to shield from a charge of gross profanation the 
act of wiping out a man’s sins and those of his children, as a reward 
for representing the character of Jesus Christ before a multitude of 
careless spectators ? 

Thus it is that the One Supreme Authority in whose hands a 
remedy for the present abuse of the Passion Play might have been 
looked for is himself discovered to be a prime mover in its corrup- 
tion. 


L. C. Morant. 
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THE GAEL AND HIS HERITAGE! 


TuE last tragedy for broken nations is not the loss of power and dis 
tinction, nor even the loss of that independence which is so vital to 
the commonweal. It is not, perhaps, even the loss of country, 
though there is no harder thing than to see the smoke of the stranger, 
or to hear upon the wind the forlorn business of the going of those 
who are dispossessed and the coming of those new in possession. 
The last tragedy, and the saddest, is when the treasured language 
dies slowly out, when a sad autumn falls upon the legendary 
remembrance of a people. Sometimes a bitter destiny descends 
suddenly upon a nation, as when Russia all but strangles Finland, 
permitting that broken people, whien it gasps for life, to live, but 
on condition that it relinquishes freedom, language, tradition, 
hope, pride, and honour. The wrong is not the blind wrong of 
a barbaric people too savage to know the sacredness of pledge 
and solemn oath, but is the open wrong of a cynical Govern- 
ment, scorning the most sacred pledge and the most solemn oath. 
Then again the destiny that comes upon a crushed nation may be 
only retributive and regenerative, as with Spain. Such nations are 
bent, not broken: they have no tragic sunset. They have not lost 
the irrecoverable, and they have hope. Another destiny there is, 
that which awaits a people who have never been a sovereign power, 
but have had national greatness; who have never striven to 
extend their dominion, but have seen their own frontiers, liber- 
ties, possibilities, and at last even their language and cherished 
national inheritance of legend and gathered incalculable beauty 
shrink from age to age, from generation to generation, from decade 
to decade, from year to year. Such a people are the Gaelic people. 
Ido not speak of the Anglo-Gaelic people of Ireland and Scotland, 
but of the small Gaelic remnant in the Scottish Highlands and in 
the Isles, and of the like small remnant in Ireland. These people 
have not the bitter solace of a drowning absorption in the language, 


1 Carmina Gadslica. Hymns and incantations, with illustrative notes on words, 
rites, and customs, dying and obsolete ; orally collected in the Highlands and islands 
of Scotland, and translated into English by Alexander Carmichael. In 2 vols. large 
4to. Printed by Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, for the author, and sold by Mr. 
Norman Macleod, George 1V. Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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the written thought, the active, omnipresent, and variegated energy 
of the dominant race. They have to keep silence more and more, 
and soon they too will be silent. 

It is a strange thing: that a nation can hold within itself an 
ancient race, standing for the lost, beautiful, mysterious ancient 
world, can see it fading through its dim twilight, without heed to 
preserve that which might yet be preserved, without interest even 
in that which once gone cannot come again. The old Gaelic race is 
in its twilight indeed; but now, alas! it is the silent, rapid twilight 
‘after the feast of Samhin,’ when still and dark winter is come at last, 
out of the sea, out of the hills, down the glens, on the four winds of 
the world. 

There are some, however, who do care. There are some whose 
hearts ache to see the last pathetic passage of a defeated people, 
and who would gladly do what yet may be done to preserve awhile 
the beautiful old-world language and the still more beautiful and 
significant thought and legend and subtle genius enshrined in 
that language; who are truly loth to let die and become legendary 
and literary that which had once so glorious a noon, and has now a 
sunset beauty, is even yet a living aspect, is still the coloured 
thought of life and not of the curious imagination only. 

Those who think thus and desire thus will be deeply grateful to 
Mr. Alexander Carmichael, who now in his old age, after so many years 
of preparation following upon a long life of loving and sympathetic 
heed for the beautiful things of the past as seen and heard in the 
Hebrides, but now, alas ! hardly to be seen and rarely to be heard, has 
given us the invaluable record of his life-work. Itis not too much to 
say that Mr. Carmichael is the last great chronicler ofthe Gael. Even 
before the late John Campbell of Islay died, having won a European 
reputation for his collection and translation of Gaelic folklore, he 
feared that the day was over when much more was to be gleaned. 
He knew that when Mr. Carmichael left the Hebrides, and went to 
Edinburgh to prepare the life-work of forty years, he would have no 
like successor. This not because there are no willing workers now, 
but because it is too late. Even in the Gaelic-speaking Irish west, 
from Donegal to Clare, the native collector finds more and more 
difficulty ; for the old are proud, and the middle-aged have forgotten 
or are silent, and the young do not know and do not care. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, the late William Larminie, and others have done 
what they could, but the gleaners now have a small aftermath for 
their gain, because of the narrowing pastures of a once vast and 
fruitful national heritage. Most of the folklore and folk tales now 
got in Ireland are at third-hand, got by the person who tells them 
from some other, who had them from this man or that woman, but 
in English, and too often with a perplexing dual light on them as of 
noon and moonlight, and even at the best without the determining 
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savour and unalloyed colour and unique inward accent of the Gaelic 
original. 

By a singular irony the students of Gaelic literature and Gaelic 
language are increasing : of ancient Gaelic, indeed, there are many 
scholars to whom we owe much and shall owe more—Whitley Stokes 
and Kuno Meyer and Dr. George Henderson, in Ireland Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, and others. Soon there will be only a 
few old peasants and a few learned men (mostly Germans) who will 
be able to speak in the old language. 

Now that Mr. Carmichael has given us so much of his life work 
(let us trust not nearly all, and that he has yet much accumulated 
lore to give us from remembrance and translation), and that 
advanced years will prevent him from again relinquishing time and 
means in his enthusiastic labour, there are few who can take up his 
work, What is sadder is that there are fewer and fewer among the 
islanders and the Highlanders of the remoter districts of the mainland 
who can or will repeat the desired old wisdom, beauty, and strange- 
ness of ancient faiths and customs. The Gaelic-speaking islesman 
or Highlander has an all but unconquerable reticence now, and will 
seldom speak of the hidden things that were once common and 
beautiful with the commonness and beauty of sunlight and wind. 
Many causes have led to this. When a people is forced by circum- 
stances to speak two tongues the native speech naturally remains 
that of the inward life, the inward remembrance, the spirit. The 
English-speaking Gael is apt to be silent and morose in English if 
he does not know it well or is not at ease in its use, and naturally is 
not found communicative by those who would hear him speak of the 
things they wish to hear. He is proud and sensitive too, and does 
not appreciate the superior smile and the ill-bred laugh with which 
his interrogator so frequently punctuates his curiosity. When 
things sacred to his forefathers, and to him too for that very associa- 
tion as for others, are broached—as when one would ask about the 
potato blight or the herring failure—it is surely only natural 
that he should be irresponsive, or, if he answer, be evasive, or take 
refuge in a seeming boorish dulness. But how much greater a gulf 
exists between these Scottish and English foreigners and those 
Gaels who practically have no language but their own, so little 
English have they, and in that isolation are so remote from the 
confusedly coloured verbiage of modern speech, and our modern 
ways of thought, and, above all, the modern ways of life. It is a gulf 
that few can realise, except those few who perforce live much with 
both, and speak readily the speech of both, and understand what is 
in each that here repels and there attracts the other. I have known 
many instances of Gaelic crofters and fishermen who have not only 
refused to be drawn into confidence but have wilfully misled their 
interrogators. I remember on one occasion crossing the Sound of 
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Eriskay, between the island of that name and South Uist. Two 
men were in the ferry, and with them was a man whom they had 
hired to go with them on their fishing excursion in Uist and 
Benbecula. They asked many questions of the boatmen, and learned 
little, the men for one thing having their work to see to, and their 
daily needs to bear in mind, and not caring for the idle curiosity of 
strangers. The latter seemed aggrieved, and spoke heedlessly con- 
cerning the stupidity of ‘these Highlanders,’ and how ignorant they 
were. A week or two later I met the man who had gone with them 
to fish. ‘Well, Pdl McPhail,’ I said, ‘and how did you get on with 
your English friends? Did you tell them what they wanted to 
know about what we do, and what we think on this and that?’ ‘At 
first I told them nothing,’ he said, ‘and then when they bothered 
me every hour I told them a little that was nothing at all, and they 
were pleased; and at last when they wanted more, and spoke of 
things I did not wish to speak about, I told them a fathom 0” 
nonsense, and the older man he put a net into my words and took 
out what he fancied, and told his friend to write them down as he 
said them over. I laughed at that for sure, for it was all foam and 
forgetfulness. And on the last night, when he brought out a 
book with nothing but white paper in it, and said he wanted to take 
down some things from me, and for me to put my name and place at 
the end of it, I said then I could not, for being only a Barra man I 
had no more English, having used all I knew in telling the fine tales 
I had told. And at that he seemed surprised, and I don’t know yet 
ff he has thought it out, and sees that a man can tell tales only with 
the words he jhas, and that when these are used up he can tell no 
more tales.’ 

I recall this little anecdote as significant. One other, equally 
significant, will suffice as commentary on what I have said. I was 
staying with some friends who had taken a farmer’s house in Glen 
Usinish, under the shoulder of mighty Hecla, in South Uist, and 
heard from a crofter of a foreign gentleman who had the Gaelic 
like the sruthmara (flowing tide), though it was not the Gaelic of 
the isles; and this gentleman was asking, asking everywhere, and 
writing down whenever he could get what he wanted. ‘No,’ added 
the crofter, ‘it was not old tales or old songs he wanted, like good 
Father Allan of Erisgey, but if we did this or if we did that, and the 
why of it, and who did it now, and did we believe in it, and could we 
give names? So we just all had a heavy silence like mist on us. 
For we knew that though he had the Gaelic tongue he had not the 
Gaelic heart. For sure it was not for love and kinship, but just to 
find out and to speak scornfully to others about our ways, that he 
asked. So he got little, and what little he got would not be a good 
catch for any one but an amadaun (a fool).’ The next day one of 
our company was fishing on Loch Druidibeg, and there met the folk- 
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lore hunter, who was fishing there also, and learned from him that 
he had got much unexpected information, though confusedly told, 
and that he found the people strange and quite unlike what he had 
read about them, with nothing of that peculiar imagination and 
Celtic beauty of speech and thought of which he had heard so much 
and found in books both old and new, and that, far from being a 
spiritual and poetic race, he found the highlander and still more the 
islander dull and prosaic, and with interests wholly commonplace and 
selfish. In the following winter I chanced to hear that this gentleman 
lectured on ‘The Gael as he is to-day’ (I give, not the title, but 
the subject of his lecture), and though I had merely the vaguest 
report of it I can well believe, as my correspondent said, that the 
lecturer betrayed not only a radical ignorance of the actual manners, 
customs, and thought, the outward and inward life of the Gael of 
to-day, but constantly misapprehended and misinterpreted what 
little he had been able to gather. We have an old saying that it 
takes three years to get into a man’s mind, and twice three years to 
get to what is secret in a man’s mind, and thrice three years to get a 
man to speak of the secret things that are in his mind. 

This, then, is one of the obvious reasons why it is so difficult for 
those of foreign speech and manners and ways of thought and life to 
reach into the true life of the Gael, by which, of course, I mean not 
the Anglicised or Scoticised persons of Highland parentage who live 
in Glasgow or in Inverness, for example, but the remoter Gael who 
speaks his ancient tongue, and to a great extent lives the life of his 
ancestors for many generations. 

Of the relatively small number capable of this sympathetic 
understanding and this adequate interpretation only for a very few 
it is possible to do anything even approximating the great service 
done by Mr. Alexander Carmichael. Dr. George Henderson, for 
instance, a Gaelic-speaking Gael and one of the most learned Celtic 
students living, is fitted for the congenial work; but his Jabours in 
Oxford and elsewhere render a task of the kind practically impossible. 
Even the greatest enthusiast, and a clansman, cannot get into the 
life of the people in the sense of intimate comradeship in a few 
holiday weeks ; and, as all of us who are of the north know, there 
are interclan suspicions and jealousies which, superficial and 
removable as they commonly are, yet perforce have to be 
considered. Indeed (now that John Gregorson Campbell, of Tiree, 
is also gone from us), I know of only one man who can do for us 
anything equivalent to the great task which Mr. Alexander 
Carmichael has now triumphantly brought to the long desired end. 
I allude to Father Allan Macdonald, of Erisgey in South Uist, a 
priest who is not only beloved of his people, and truly a father to 
them, but is an enthusiast in Gaelic lore and literature, who in 
his many years’ ministration has collected what, if ever translated, 
Vou, XLVIII—No, 285 3 I 
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will be almost as invaluable a treasure trove as these ‘ Ortha nan 
Gaidheal,’ the Carmina Gadelica of Mr. Carmichael. 

Incidentally may I be excused the personality and say with 
what eagerness those of us who love and cherish the beautiful oral 
literature and legendary lore and folk-songs of the Gael wish that 
there were more priests and ministers like Father Allan, Macdonald, 
and Gregorson Campbell? I do not think any one who has not lived 
intimately in the Highlands can realise the extent to which the blight 
of Calvinism has fallen upon the people, clouding the spirit, stultifying 
the mind, taking away all joyousness and light-hearted gaiety, laying 
a ban upon music even, upon songs, making laughter as rare asa 
clansman landlord, causing a sad gloom as common as a ruined croft. 
And even where matters are no longer so bitter as they were a genera- 
tion ago, even where to-day a certain half-hearted turning towards a 
truer conception of human life is evident, it is too late—too late for 
the recovery of that which is gone away upon the wind. 

But as this is a matter on which (when I have written to a like 
effect) I have been held unjustifiably prejudiced either from the 
Gaelic or religious standpoint or both, I will give without comment 
an episode incidentally introduced by Mr. Carmichael in his 
Introduction, and give it with the more propriety as the excerpt 
will reveal to many readers the splendid native material which has 
been so piteously perverted. 


During my quest I went into a house near Ness, The house was clean and 
comfortable, if plain and unpretending, most things in it being home-made. There 
were three girls in the house, young, comely, and shy four women, middle-aged, 
handsome, and picturesque in their homespun gowns and high-crowned mutches. 
Three of the women had been to the moorland pastures with their cattle, and had 
turned in here to rest on their way home. 

‘ Hail to the house and the household,’ said I, greeting the inmates in the salu- 
tation of our fathers, ‘ Hail to you, kindly stranger,’ replied the housewife. ‘Come 
forward and take this seat. If it be not ill-mannered may we ask whence you 
have come this day? You are tired and travel-stained, and probably hungry ?’ 
‘I have come from Gress,’ I said, ‘round by Tolasta to the south and Tolasta to 
the north, taking a look at the ruins of the Church of St. Aula at Gress, and at the 
ruins of the fort of Dunothail, and then across the moorland.’ ‘ May the Possessor 
keep you in His own keeping, good man. You left early and have travelled far, 
and must be hungry.’ 

With this the woman raised her eyes toward her daughters, standing demurely 
silent and motionless as Greek statues in the background. In a moment the three 
fair giris became active and animated. One ran to the stack and brought in an 
armful of hard, black peats ; another ran to the well and brought in a pail of clear 
spring water, while a third quickly spread a cloth, white as snow, upon the table 
in the inner room, The three neighbours rose to leave, and I rose to do the same. 
‘ Where are you going, good man ?’ asked the housewife in injured surprise, moving 
between me and the door. ‘ You must not go till you eat a bit and drink a sip. 
That indeed would be a reproach to us that we would not soon get over. These 
slips of lassies and I would not hear the end of it from the men at the sea, were we 
to allow a wayfarer to go from our door hungry, thirsty, and weary. No! no! you 
must not go till you eat a bite. Food will be ready presently, and in the mean- 
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time you will bathe your feet and dry your stockings, which are wet after coming 
through the marshes of the moorland,’ 

Then the woman went down upon her knees, and washed and dried the feet of 
the stranger as gently and tenderly as a mother would those of her child. ‘ We 
have no stockings to suit the kilt,’ said the woman, in a tone of evident regret, 
‘but here’s a pair of stockings of the houseman’s which he has never had on, and 
perhaps you would put them on till your own are dry.’ 

One of the girls had already washed out my stockings, and they were presently 
drying before the bright fire on the middle of the floor. I deprecated all this 
trouble, but to no purpose. In an incredibly short time I was asked to go ‘ben’ 
and break bread. 

Through the pressure of the housewife and of myself the other three women 
had resumed their seats, uneasily, it is true; but immediately before food was 
announced the three women rose together and quietly walked away, no urging 
detaining them. 

The table was laden with wholesome food sufficient for several persons. There 
were fried herrings and boiled turbot fresh from the sea, and eggs fresh from the 
yard, There were fresh butter and salt butter, wheaten scones, barley bannocks, 
and oat cakes, with excellent tea and cream, The woman apologised that she had 
no ‘aran coinnich’ (moss bread—that is, loaf bread) and no biscuits, they being 
simple crofter people far away from the big town [Stornoway]. 

‘This,’ said I, taking my seat, ‘ looks like the table for a “ reiteach” (betrothal) 
rather than for one man. Have you betrothals in Lews?’ I asked, turning my 
eyes towards the other room where we had left the three comely maidens. ‘Oh, 
indeed, yes, the Lews people are very good at marrying. Foolish young creatures, 
they often marry before they know their responsibilities or realise their difficulties,’ 
and her eyes followed mine in the direction of herown youngdaughters. ‘I sup- 
pose there is much fun and rejoicing at your marriages—music, dancing, singing, 
and merry-makings of many kinds?’ ‘Oh, indeed, no; our weddings are now 
quiet and becoming, not the foolish things they were in my young days. In my 
memory weddings were great events, with singing and piping, dancing and amuse- 
ments all night through, and generally for two or three nights in succession, 
Indeed, the feast of the *‘ bord breid ” (kertch table) was almost as great as the feast 
of the marriage table, all the young men and maidens struggling to get it. On 
the morning after the marriage the mother of the bride, and, failing her, the mother 
of the bridegroom, placed the “ breid tri chearnach” (three-cornered kertch) on 
the head of the bride before she rose from her bed. And the mother did this 
“an ainm na T. Beannaichte” (in the name of the Sacred Three), under whose 
guidance the young wife was to walk. Then the bride arose and the maidens 
dressed her, and the bards sang songs to her, and recited “rannaghail mhora ” 
(great rigmaroles), and there was much rejoicing and merry-making all day long 
and all night through. ‘Gu dearbh mar a b’e fleagh na bord breid a b’fhearr, cha 
‘ne hearr bu mheasa” (Indeed, if the feast of the kertch table was not better it 
was not a whit worse). 

‘There were many sad things done then, for those were the days of foolish 
doings and foolish people. Perhaps, on the day of the Lord, when they came out 
of church—indeed, if they went into church—the young men would go to throw the 
stone, or to toss the caber, or to play shinty, or to run races, or to race horses on 
the strand, the young maidens looking on the while, ay, and the old men and 
women,’ ‘ And have you no music, no singing, no dancing now at your marriages?’ 
‘May the Possessor keep you! I see that you are a stranger to Lews, or you 
would not ask such a question,’ the woman exclaimed, with grief and surprise in 
her tone. ‘It is long since we abandoned those foolish ways in Ness, and, indeed, 
throughout Lews. In my young days there was hardly a house in Ness in which 
there was not one or two or three who could play the pipe or the fiddle or the 
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trump. And I have heard it said there were men, and women too, who could play 
things they called harps, and lyres, and bellow-pipes, but I do not know what those 
things were.’ ‘And why were those discontinued?’ ‘A blessed change came 
over the place and the people,’ the woman replied in earnestness, ‘and the good 
men and the good ministers who arose did away with the songs and the stories, 
the dancing and the music, the sports and the games, that were perverting the 
minds and ruining the souls of the people, leading them to folly and stumbling.’ 
‘ But how did the people themselves come to discard their sports and pastimes?’ 
‘Oh, the good ministers and the good elders preached aguinst them, and went 
among the people, and besought them to forsake their follies and return to wisdom. 
They made the people break their pipes and fiddles. If there were foolish men 
here and there who demurred the good minister and the good elders themselves 
broke and burnt their instruments, saying :— 


“Ts fearr an teine beag a gharas la beag na sithe 
Na’n teine mor a loisgeas la mor na feirge ” 


(Better is the small fire that warms on the little day of peace 
Than the big fire that burns on the great day of wrath). 


The people have forsaken their follies and their Sabbath-breaking, and there is no 
pipe, no fiddle here now,’ said the woman, in evident satisfaction. ‘ And what have 
you now instead of the racing, the stone-throwing, and the caber-tossing, the song, 
the pipe, and the dance?’ ‘Oh, we have now the blessed Bible preached and ex- 
plained to us faithfully and earnestly, if we sinful people would only walk in the 
right path and use our opportunities.’ 

‘But what have you at your weddings ? How do you pass the time ?’ 

‘Oh! the carles are on one side of the house, talking of their crops and their 
nowt, and mayhap of the days when they were young and when things were 
different ; and the young men are on the other side of the house, talking about 
boats, and sailing, and militia, and naval reserve, perhaps of their own strength, 
and of many foolish matters besides.’ 

‘And the girls, what are they doing?’ ‘Oh, they, silly things, are in the 
“culaist ” (back-house), perhaps trying to croon over some foolish song under 
their breath, perhaps trying to amble through some awkward steps of dancing on 
the points of their toes; or, shame to tell, perhaps speaking of what dress this or 
that girl had on at this or that marriage, or, worse still, what hat this girl or that 
had on on the Day of the Lord, perhaps even on the day of the Holy Communion, 
showing that their minds were on the vain things of the world instead of on the 
wise things of salvation.’ 

‘ But why are the girls in the “culaist”? What do they fear?’ ‘ May the 
Good Being keep you, good man. They are in the “culaist” for concealment, 
and the fear of their life and of their death upon them that they may be heard or 
seen should the good elder happen to be passing the way.’ ‘ And should he, what 
then?’ ‘Qh, the elder will tell the minister, and the good minister will scold 
them from the pulpit, mentioning the girls byname, But the girls have a blanket 
on the door and another blanket on the window to deafen the sounds and to obscure 
the light.’ 

‘Do the young maidens allow the young men to join them in the “ culaist” ?’ 
‘Indeed, truth to tell the maidens would be glad enough to admit the young men 
were it not the fear of exposure. But the young men are so loud of voice and 
heavy of foot, and make so much noise, that they would betray the retreat of the 
girls, who would get rebuked, while the young men would escape. The girls would 
then be ashamed and cast down, and would not lift a head for a year and a day 
after their well deserved scolding. They suffer most, for, sad to say, the young 
men are becoming less afraid of being admonished than they used to be.’ 

‘ And do the people have spirits at their marriages ?’ ‘ Oh, yes ; the minister is 
not so hard upon them at all, Ile does not interfere with them in that way unless 
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they take too much and talk loudly and quarrel. Then he is grieved and angry, 
and scolds them severely. Occasionally, indeed, the carles have a nice “ frogan ” 
(liveliness) upon them, and are very happy together. But, oh, they never quarrel 
nor fight, nor get angry with one another. They are always nice to one another 
and civil to all around them.’ 

‘Perhaps were the minister to allow the people less drink and more music and 
dancing and merry-making they would enjoy it as much, I am sure the young 
girls would sing better, and dance better, with the help of the young men. And 
the young men themselves would be less loud of voice and less heavy of heel among 
the maidens. Perhaps the happiness of the old people too would be none the less 
real nor less lasting at seeing the joyousness of the young people.’ 

To this the woman promptly and loyally replied, ‘The man of the Lord is 
untiring in work and unfailing in example for our good, and in guiding us to our 
heavenly home, constantly reminding us of the littleness of time and the greatness 
of eternity, and he knows best, and we must do our best to follow his counsel and 
to imitate his example.’ 


Mr. Carmichael speaks also of a famous violin-player, who died 
afew years ago in the island of Eigg, a good man celebrated for 
his knowledge of old-world airs and for his old-style playing. One 
day at divine service a preacher denounced him, saying, ‘Tha thu 
shios an sin cul na comhia,’ c. (in effect, ‘ You that are down there 
behind the door, miserable grey-haired man with that old fiddle 
beside you, that you play with a cold hand without and the devil’s 
fire in your heart.’) After that public admonition the old man’s 
family pressed him to play no more of his sinful airs and old songs 
and to burn his fiddle. In vain this last minstrel pleaded that his 
violin was a valuable one, as indeed it was, and famed for its tone 
and as the handiwork of a pupil of Stradivarius. At last he was 
forced to part with it to a passing pedlar for a few shillings. ‘It was 
not the wretched thing that was got for it,’ he exclaimed afterwards, 
‘that grieved my heart so sorely, but the parting with it! the 
parting with it! ...and I too that gave the best cow in my father’s 
fold for it when I was young.’ The voice of the old man faltered, 
and tears ran down his face. He was never again seen to smile. 

One other instance and I have done. A lady, still youthful, 
related to Mr. Carmichael what follows: ‘When we came to Islay I 
was sent to the parish school to obtain a proper grounding in 
arithmetic. I was charmed with the schoolgirls and their Gaelic 
songs. But the schoolmaster (a Lowlander) denounced Gaelic speech 
and Gaelic songs. On getting out of school one evening the girls 
resumed a song they had been singing the previous evening. The 
schoolmaster heard us, however, and called us back. He punished 
us till the blood trickled from our fingers, although we were big 
girls with the dawn of womanhood upon us. The thought of that 
scene thrills me with indignation.’ 

I think the thought of that scene, and of a crowd of incidents of 
a kindred nature, must fill with bitter resentment and indignation 
every man and woman who has a drop of Gaelic blood in his or her 
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veins, all men and women who have any ancestral pride, any love 
for the things of beauty and honour that their fathers and mothers 
loved and their forbears for generations loved. 


For forty years Mr. Carmichael collected a vast mass of oral lore, 
written down from the recital of men and women throughout the 
Highlands and Islands, from Arran to Caithness, from Perth to St. 
Kilda, but the greater part in the Outer Hebrides. The present 
collection, long announced as Or agus Ob (Gold and Dross), and now 
more adequately and fitly called Carmina Gadelica, is a selection from 
this mass. Ortha nan Gaidheal, runs the Gaelic title; and the 
setting forth, ‘ Urnan agus Ubagan, le solus air facla gnatha agus 
cleachdana a chaidh air chul crussaichte bho bhialachas feadh 
Gaidhealtachd na H-Alba: agus tionndaichte bho Ghaidhlig gu 
Baurla, le Alastair Macgillemhicheil, which, being interpreted, 
means in effect that this collection of ancient bymns and incantations, 
and records of old rites and old customs, has been gathered in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland (the Gaeldom of Alba-Gaidheal- 
Tachd na H-Alba) and translated from Gaelic into English by 
Alexander Carmichael. Of the people who to this day, at the winter 
ceilidh or in the boats on summer nights, still repeat the legendary 
tales Mr. Carmichael gives several interesting sketches. In every 
crofting townland there are several story-tellers who recite the oral 
lore of their predecessors. These story-tellers of the Highlands, says 
Mr. Carmichael, ‘are as varied in their subjects as are literary men 
and women elsewhere: one is a historian, narrating events simply 
and concisely; another is a historian with a bias, colouring his 
narrative according to his leanings. One is an inventor, building 
fiction upon fact, mingling his materials, and investing the whole 
with the charm of novelty and the halo of romance. Another is 
a reciter of heroic poems and ballads, bringing the different charcters 
before the mind as clearly as the sculptor brings the figure before 
the eye. One gives the songs of the chief poets, with interesting 
accounts of their authors, while another, generally a woman, sings, 
to weird airs, beautiful old songs, some of them Arthurian. There 
are various other narrators, singers, and speakers, but I have never 
heard aught that should not be said nor sung.’ 

There is no people in the world so well bred in this beautiful 
reticence as the Gaelic peasant. He has a culture and refinement 
which made him unique among races. It is this people which is 
now but a remnant, and soon will be a memory. 

And what stores of old wisdom and legend and song they had 
as their common heritage, that a few (alas a small and ever 
diminishing few!) still have. Here are twotypesin instance, Hector 
Macisaac and his wife. This old couple lived alone (their daughter 
having gone into service to help her parents) in a turf-walled hut 
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thatched with reeds; and their life, like that of so many of the 
crofters, was one of utmost penury and often of actual priva- 
tion. Mr. Carmichael knew both well: from the woman he heard 
many secular runes, sacred hymns, and fairy songs; from the 
husband numerous heroic tales, poems, and ballads. Indeed so 
many were the stories and poems which the old islander recited at 
different times that Mr. Carmichael says they would fill several 
volumes ; and many books, he adds, could have been filled with the 
stories and poems recited by two others alone, out of the many score 
like-gifted islanders he knew—an old blind cottar, Hector Macleod 
of Lianacuithe, in South Uist, and another old cottar, Roderick 
Macneill of Miunghlaidh, in Barra. Yet neither of them told more 
than a small part of what he knew. None of the three men knew 
any letters, nor any language but Gaelic, nor had ever been out of 
his native island. All expressed regret in well chosen words that 
they had not a better place in which to receive their visitors (Mr. 
Carmichael and Campbell of Islay), and all thanked them in polite 
terms for coming to see them and for taking an interest in their 
decried and derided old lore. All were in all things courteous, 
Some idea of the way in which the continuity of oral lore is 


maintained is given by Mr. Carmichael in an account such as that of 


his friend Kenneth Morrison, an old, blind, and poor man of Trithion, 
in Skye. He knew many stories and poems, but mentioned the 
names of many old men in the extensive but now desolate parish of 
Minnhnis who had been famous story-tellers in his boyhood—men 
who had been born in the first decade of the century. Several of 
these, he said, could recite stories and poems during many nights in 
succession, some of the tales requiring several nights to relate. 
Kenneth repeated fragments of many of these, identical with poems 
and stories or with parts of poems and stories published by Mac- 
pherson, Smith, the Stewarts, the MacCallums, the Campbells, and 
others. 

Of the treasure of old songs, hymns, and folk-lore of incalculable 
interest brought together in these two beautiful volumes—among the 
finest volumes that even the Messrs. Constable have ever turned out, 
and made the more valuable to Celtic students by the great number 
of ancient initial letters now reproduced for the first time, these 
having been carefully copied by Mrs. Carmichael from Celtic MSS. 
in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and many of these letters 
being of extraordinary grace and charm—the greater number have 
been rescued from oblivion in the islands and among the Roman 
Catholic population. Broadly speaking the northern Hebrides are 
Protestant, the southern Catholic. At the same time, it should be 
added, many of these treasures-trove have been equally common on the 
mainland, and a large proportion among Protestants also. Nor was the 
collector content with a single version only. From one to ten have 
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been taken down, differing more or less; and it must often have 
been no easy matter to select. In some instances Mr. Carmichael 
has given variants. Even this selection, however, could not be 
used as it stood, and the collector adds that several poems and 
many notes are wholly withheld, while a few of the poems and all 
the notes have been abbreviated. 

The collection comprises Achaine (Invocations, Blessings, and 
Prayers); Aimsire (Hymns of the Seasons); Oibre (Songs and 
Hymns of Labour); and, in the second volume, Uide (Incantations 
Charms, Spells) and Measgain (Micellaneous). 

Every one of these Achaine, Aimsire, and Oibre has a singular 
beauty of thought and generally of expression also, and often that 
beauty is made more excellent for us by the note that goes with the 
rann, achanaidh, or urnuigh (rune, invocation, or blessing). Take, 
for example, the ‘Rann Romh Urnuigh’ or Rune before Prayer. ‘ Old 
people in the isles sing this or some other short hymn before prayer. 
Sometimes the hymn and the prayer are intoned in low, tremulous, 
unmeasured cadences, like the moving and moaning, the soughing 
and the sighing of the ever murmuring sea on their own wild shores. 
They generally retire, perhaps to an outhouse, to the lee of a knoll, 
or to the shelter of a dell, that they may not be seen or heard of men. 
I have known men and women of eighty, ninety, and a hundred years 
of age continue the practice of their lives in going from one to two 
miles to the seashore to join their voices in the voicing of the waves 
and their praises with the praises of the ceaseless sea.’ 

This ‘ Rune before Prayer’ is as follows in English :— 

I am bending my knee 
In the eye of the Father who created me, 
In the eye of the Son who purchased me, 
In the eye of the Spirit who cleansed me, 
In friendship and affection. 
Through Thine own Anointed One, O God, 
Bestow upon us fulness in our need, 
Love towards God, 
The affection of God, 
The smile of God, 
The wisdom of God, 
The grace of God, 
The fear of God, 
And the will of God, 
To do on the world of the Three 
As angels and saints 
Do in heaven, 
Fach shade and light, 
Each day and night, 
Each time in kindness, 
Give Thou us Thy Spirit. 
Can we imagine an English peasant or a peasant of any other 
country repeating nightly, alone and solemnly, this poem or one of 
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ave the hundreds like it; or an aged English or any other peasant going 
ae] habitually from one to two miles to the seashore ‘ to join his voice 
be with the voicings of the waves and his praises with the praises of the 
ind ceaseless sea’ ? 

all The very names of many of these rescued songs and hymns are 

beautiful. Some of the songs are very ancient, with their meanings 
ind obscure or lost now, as the Duan na Mathairn. 
ad Thou King of the moon, 
as Thou King of the sun, 
Thou King of the planets, 

lar Thou King of the stars, 
vat Thou King of the globe, 

~ Thou King of the sky, 

Oh! lively thy countenance, 

Ke, Thou beauteous Beam. 
‘id 
- Two loops of silk 
| i Down by thy limbs, 
as, Smooth-skinned ; 
ng Yellow jewels, 
BS, And a handful 
1] Out of every stock of them, 

’ 
n. Very likely this is but a fragment, remembered perhaps with some 
rs dim recollection of when and how it should be said, and to what end. 
re ‘The Guiding Light of Eternity,’ ‘The Light’ner of the Stars,’ ‘The 
os Soul Plaint,’ the several Sleep Prayers and Resting Blessings and 


Consecrations of Peace and ‘The Soul Peace’ are among the most 
beautiful names. Sometimes, in a relatively modern poem some 
old-world wisdom will suddenly appear, as in this quatrain in a 


singular ‘ Ora Boisilidh,’ or Bathing Prayer :— 


A chuid nach fas ’s a chumhanaich, 
Gum fas ’s an dubha-thrath ; 
A chuid nach fas ’s an oidhche dhiot, 
Air dhruim a mheadhon la. 


(The part of thee that does not grow at dawn, may it grow at eventide ; the part 
of thee that does not grow at night, may it grow at ridge of middie-day). 


Sometimes too a peculiarly Celtic symbolism occurs even in the most 
unlikely place, as in an ‘Invocation for Justice’ for an intending 
litigant, where the wronged man says he will go forth in the likeness 
of a deer, in likeness of a horse, in likeness of a serpent, and at last 
as a king, meaning that he will be wary, strong, wise, and dignified. 
A beautiful and touching poem called Zosai Bu Choir a Mholadh 
(Jesu, who ought to be praised) is made the more wonderful for us 
by the knowledge that it was composed by a poor illiterate woman of 
She had to leave the upland community and 
dwell alone on a desolate tract of sea-shore, and live on herbs and 
r shell-fish. After a time she became cured, and made this touching 
song, remembered with affection to this day. 


Harris, and a leper. 





In some of the good- 
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wishing poems there are not only lovely lines but others which 
enshrine old names and legendary associations once familiar to the 
ancient Gael of a now forgotten day. Thus the Ora nam Buadh, 
or Invocation of the Graces, opens in these lines :-— 


I bathe thy palms 
In showers of wine, 
In the lustral fire, 
In the seven elements, 
In the juice of rasps, 
In the milk of honey, 
And I place the nine pure choice graces 
In thy fair dear face, 
The grace of form, 
The grace of voice, 
The grace of fortune, 
The grace of goodness, 
The grace of wisdom, 
The grace of charity, 
The grace of maidenliness, 
The grace of whole-souled loveliness, 
The grace of goodly speech, 


This ora is one of the longest poems in Mr. Carmichael’s collection. 
In it is one of those survivals to which I have alluded, asin the verse 
beginning, ‘ Is tu gleus na Mnatha Sithe’— 

Thine is the skill of the Fairy Woman, 

Thine is the virtue of Bride (Bridget) the calm, 

Thine is the faith of Mary the mild, 

Thine is the tact of the woman of Greece, 

Thine is the beauty of Emer the lovely, 

Thine is the tenderness of Darthula delightful, 

Thine is the courage of Maebh the strong, 

Thine is the charm of Honey-Mouth. 


How typically Gaelic this is, with its mixture of Christian and old 
Celtic and pagan lore, the Virgin Mary and St. Bride, Muime 
Chriosd (Christ’s Foster Mother) alternating with the Fairy Woman 
and with some dim legend of Helen of Troy,’ and she again with the 
fair wife of Cuchulain, the great champion of Gaeldom, and with 
Deirdré (Darthula—Deardhuil—Dearshul as in this Gaelic text), the 
Helen of the Gael, and with Maeve, the Dark Queen whose name and per- 
sonality loom so vast and terrible in ancient Gaelic history, and ‘ Honey- 
Mouth ’ (Binne-bheul), whom I take to be Angus, the God of Love. 

Of a singular and touching beauty also is the strange ‘ farewell ’ 
or death poem called An Treoraich Anama, The Soul-Leading—or 
sometimes /ois Anama, Soul Peace. This is slowly intoned over the 
dying person by some dear and intimate friend, and all present join 
in his strain. During the prayerjthe anama charu, or soul friend, 
makes the sign of the cross with the right thumb over the lips of the 


? At least I take it that Zs tu gniomh na mnatha Greuig is an allusion to Helen. 
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dying. A strange scene, truly, and fit for a Gaelic Rembrandt, that 
of the smoke-begrimed turf cottage of a poor crofter, with the soul 
friend and others near and dear intoning this invocation to ‘ strong 
Michael, high king of the angels,’ and the dying man with his feet 
already abhuinn dubh a bhais (in the black river of death), and his 
soul about to go on its long wayfaring across the beanntaibh na bith- 
bhuantachd (the mountains of eternity). 

The whole second section consisting of the Aimsire, or Seasons 
Chants, is fascinating and valuable to an extraordinary degree, and 
in no part of the two volumes is there such a wealth of valuable 
commentary, particularly in the long sections devoted to St. Michael 
and to Sloinntireachd Bhride, the genealogy of St. Bride, the 
Mary of the Gael, the beloved Muime Chriosd, Christ’s foster mother, 
the dearest of all the great dead to the heart of every true Gael. 
Michael is the Poseidon of the Gael, is indeed no other than 
Manannan, perhaps the greatest of the Celtic gods. From Mont St. 
Michel in Brittany and in Cornwall to Ard-Micheil in far North Uist 
there were temples to his honour, and to-day the scattered names 
keep him in remembrance, and many places have remains. His 
legendary tomb, though Mr. Carmichael does not allude to this, is at 
Kilmicheil, in the Kyles of Bute ; but perhaps this was not the brian 
Michel, the god, but some good saint from Columba’s brotherhood 
on Iona. To this day on the 29th of September the Feast of St. 
Michael is still celebrated in the Hebrides, and perhaps elsewhere ; 
but the ceremonies are much curtailed, and are rapidly being ignored 
and forgotten. In the invaluable pages which Mr. Carmichael has 
devoted to ‘ Michael nam Buadh’ and to St. Bride there is a treasure 
of legendary lore and beauty, a profoundly significant record of now 
forgotten customs. 

In lovely and primitive beauty the third section, that of the 
Ovbre, or Chants of Labour, stands unique. These kindling blessings 
and smooring of the peats blessings, these herding croons and milking 
croons, these shepherd songs and reaping chants, these beautiful 
lamb-marking chants and quaint waulking or warping songs and 
loom blessings, these hunting blessings and sea prayers, and solemn 
ocean blessing, for sure there is not in any country in the world so 
beautiful a heritage. 

What would the sportsman of to-day think of the young Gaelic 
huntsman, who was consecrated before he began his experiences ? 
Oil was put on his head, a bow placed in his hand, and he was 
required to stand with bare feet on the bare grassless ground, and to 
take a solemn oath as to what not to do—not to kill a bird sitting, 
nor a beast lying down, nor the mother of a brood, the swimming 
duck (i.e. because of her young), and so forth. 

The white swan of the sweet gurgle, 
The speckled dun of the brown tuft 
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are to be held free. The Beannachadh Seilg ends quaintly with— 


[And with you for guidance be] 
The fairy swan of Bride of flocks, 
The fairy duck of Mary of peace., 


Fascinating as is the second volume its appeal is to the folklorist 
primarily. Here are scores of strange and often in their inconsequence 
bewildering examples of the eolas and sian, the charm or spell. 
These range from the beautiful ‘Charm of the Lasting Life’ to 
various spells of the evil eye and to mysterious and weird maledictions, 
In the Miscellaneous section are some very curious poems, notably 
Ban-tighearna Bhinn, the Melodious Lady-Lord, and the singular 
Duan nan Daol, a Poem of the Beetles, with interesting notes by 
the translator dealing with this ancient and peculiar Christian 
superstition. The great collection ends with a strange and apt 
little song, a fragment of a sea chant perhaps. 


Mar a bha, As it was, 
Mar a tha, As it is, 

Mar a bhitheas As it shall be 
Gu brath. Evermore. 

Ri tragadh, With the ebb, 
*S ri lionadh. With the flow. 





The book itself concludes with over a hundred and twenty 
large pages of closely printed notes of incalculable interest and 
value. There is an appendix of the names of the reciters to 
whom Mr. Carmichael was indebted, their occupation, place of 
residence, and district. Many of his informants were women— 
as Ciorsdai Macleod, who had much lore about the slwagh, the fairy 
hosts, and the second sight; or Morag Mackay, who had her isolated 
cot among the green, grassy mounds of the ruined nunnery on the 
lovely little island of Heisgeir-nan-Cailleach ; or Oighrig Maccriom- 
thain (Macrimmon), ‘who had many beautiful songs;’ or Isebeal 
Chisholm, a wandering tinker of North Uist, who knew innumerable 
incantations and incantation formule; or F° »naghal Macleod, of 
Clachan-reamhar, in South Uist, ‘who was fuli of occult lore and old 
beliefs of many kinds.’ 

There was another woman, Mary Macrae of Harris, from whom 
Mr. Carmichael learned much, including the beautiful prayer and 
invocation, Dia Liom A Laighe, ‘God with me lying down,’ given in 
vol. i. In her youth this woman came to the Hebrides from 
Kintail with her father, Alexander, whose mother was one of the 
celebrated ten daughters of Macleod of Rarasay, mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell. Let me finish this article by quoting what 
Mr. Carmichael has to say of her, for indeed I think she also is a 
type of the half forlorn and weird, half wildly gay and young spirit 
of her ancient, disappearing race, ever ready to dance to its own 
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shadow if nothing else be available, yet so sad with a sadness that 
must live and pass in silence. 


She often [writes Mr. Carmichael] walked with companions, after the work of 
the day was done, distances of ten and fifteen miles to a dance, and after dancing 
all night walked back again to the work of the morning fresh and vigorous as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. She was a faithful servant and an admirable 
worker, and danced at her leisure and carolled at her work like ‘ Fosgay Mhoire,’ 
our Lady’s Jark, above her. The people of Harris had been greatly given to 
old lore and to the old ways of their fathers, reciting and singing and dancing and 
merry-making ; but a reaction occurred, and Mary Macrae’s old-world ways were 
abjured and condemned, But Mary Macrae heeded not, and went on in her own 
way, singing her songs and ballads, intoning her hymns and incantations, and 
chanting her own ‘ port-a-bial’ (mouth-music), and dancing to her own shadow 
when nothing better was available. 


Truly Mary Macrae stands for her people, who, poor and ignored 
remnant as they are, heed little the loud ways of a world that is not 
for them, but go their own way, singing their songs and ballads, 
intoning hymns or incantations, chanting their own wild, sea-smitten 
music, and dancing to their own shadow, to the shadow of their 
ancestral thought and dream, whether in blithe waywardness or in 
an unforgetting sorrow. 


Fiona MACLEOpD. 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 


Friday, the 28th of September.—It has been my lot to spend the 
last two evenings in witnessing the production of two new plays, both 
written by men who have made their mark in connection with litera- 
ture and the stage, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. J. M. Barrie. 
Without attempting anything in the shape of ‘ dramatic criticism,’ I 
may say frankly that I found much to admire and enjoy in both these 
plays, and that on each occasion I was struck by the enthusiasm of 
the welcome which the ‘first night’ audiences gave to them. But 
on turning to my newspapers to see what the dramatic critics had to 
say of the productions, I was struck anew by the fact that dramatic 
criticism, as it is displayed in the columns of our morning newspapers, 
seems to bear but little relation to the things it professes to criticise. 
One critic sits down to write a literary essay that would b>» brilliant 
if it were more free from affectations of style. The essay is excellent 
reading, but the thread which attaches it to the play that is supposed 
to be criticised is so slender as to be almost invisible. Another 
critic makes no pretensions to style, but sets forth his opinion of the 
performance in all the technical jargon of the professional playgoer. 
From newspaper to newspaper I wander in the vain hope of finding 
that any critic takes the sane human view of the plays, or shares the 
pleasure which the performances of the last two evenings gave not 
only to myself, but apparently to most other persons who were present. 
What we—the mere ignorant public—found to be enjoyable the 
critics found to be foolish, or puerile, or worse. I have no desire to 
pose as an authority on dramatic matters, but as a critic of the news- 
papers I am bound to point out that much of the dramatic criticism 
of the London press appears to be absolutely unconnected either with 
sound art or with public opinion. The natural result is that people 
do not go to see plays in consequence of anything that is written 
about them in the newspapers. They go because they hear their 
friends talk of particular actors in particular parts with enthusiasm. 
If one wished, indeed, to learn the limitations of newspaper power, it 
would be only necessary to study the relationship between our 
dramatic criticism — success or failure of contemporary plays. 
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Saturday, the 29th of September.—The General Election has 
advanced many stages during the present week, and though there is 
still something of the apathy which was so conspicuous when the 
dissolution was first announced, the contest has developed into one 
of quite unexpected keenness on both sides. ~ Lord Salisbury’s 
appeal to the electors on Monday not to abstain from voting en- 
couraged the Opposition more than his own followers. It was 
generally interpreted as a cry of alarm, and it nerved Liberals to a 
more vigorous attack upon the citadel of their opponents. Even 
more important was Lord Rosebery’s letter to Captain Lambton. 
Its very brevity gave additional force to this strong indictment of 
the Ministry, which was hailed with delight by that large and 
growing section of the Liberal party which is resolved to allow no 
monopoly of Imperial sentiment to its political opponents. Since 
then the battle has proceeded on what may be termed the regular 
party lines. Mr. Chamberlain has been fighting with all his old 
vigour, and has struck out vehemently, almost ferociously, at his 
enemies. They, on their side, have been not more gentle in their 
handling of the man whom they regard as their most formidable 
adversary, and the struggle has, to a certain extent, become merged 
in a furious personal contest between the Colonial Secretary and 
those who hate him. It is a long time since a General Election has 
furnished us with a spectacle like this. Whatever the issue may be, 
Mr. Chamberlain has at least the satisfaction of knowing that a great 
national struggle has raged round his person. 

Upon one point it is now clear that the Government was in error 
when it resolved to dissolve at this moment. It miscalculated the 
effects of the khaki wave of enthusiasm. A month ago Ministers, 
and not Ministers alone, really believed that a dissolution would 
show that it was a case of ‘ Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere.’ Not 
only were the divisions of the Liberal party so grave that it seemed 
hopeless to expect its members to unite on any distinct issue, but the 
man in the street was believed to be as full of enthusiasm for the 
war and the Ministry as in the week when Mafeking was relieved. 
The awakening from this dream has been complete. The Opposi- 
tion has rallied, and, though it is not wholly united, it has shown 
that there are certain points upon which at least 95 per cent. of its 
members are in agreement. On the other hand, the wave of khaki 
enthusiasm, though by no means spent, is certainly a languid force 
in comparison with its state last May. The consequence is that the 
fight is far more nearly equal than it was expected to be. No one 
dreams of overthrowing the Ministry; but a belief prevails widely 
among Liberals that the Government majority in the House of 
Commons will be sensibly reduced. The attempt to make the whole 
election turn upon the single question of the war has not succeeded, 
and politicians on both sides have awoke to the fact that electors 
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are interested in many questions besides those which absorb the 
attention of London clubs and yellow journals. 

Something like a state of funk has been established with regard 
to the growth of Liberal Imperialism. Lord Rosebery, since he 
penned his letter to Captain Lambton, has received almost as much 
attention from the Ministerial leaders as Mr. Chamberlain has 
received from the Opposition. In the meantime troops of Liberal 
candidates have openly owned him as their leader. It seems clear 
that popular opinion has settled the question of the Liberalism of 
the future, and has settled it in the way I have always indicated in 
these pages. Malwood and Birmingham—divided on everything 
else—are united in their detestation of Liberal Imperialism, but 
their very hatred of the movement is only fresh evidence of its 
strength. 

One still looks in vain for the humours of the fray. Perhaps 
the most humorous incident I have yet met with is the almost 
incoherent outburst of indignation on the part of the eminently 
respectable Standard at the fact that Mr. Wyndham was refused a 
hearing when he sought to address a meeting in Lambeth the other 
evening. The Standard deals with the incident as though it was 
unparalleled in our political history, and is hardly capable of giving 
full expression to its sense of the enormity of the crime committed by 
the electors in declining to hear the Under-Secretary for War. How 
many weeks is it since any attempt on the part of a suspected pro- 
Boer to discuss the question of South Africa could only be made at 
the risk of his life? After all the Lambeth electors contented them- 
selves with ‘ booing,’ and broke neither bones nor windows. 

Monday, the 1st of October.—The announcement that Lord 
Roberts has been appointed to the post of Commander-in-Chief in 
succession to Lord Wolseley comes as a surprise to nobody. Under 
any circumstances it is probable that Lord Roberts would have been 
the new Commander-in-Chief, but after the experiences of the war, 
and the brilliant personal triumph which it has secured for Lord 
Roberts himself, his promotion to the highest office in the Army was 
certain. His is at present a singularly enviable position. Adored 
by his troops, he enjoys at the same time the admiration of 
foreign critics and the full confidence of his fellow-countrymen, and 
there are few honours which the latter would regard as being beyond 
his deserts. 

At this critical moment in our military history, and with a root- 
and-branch reform of our Army forced upon us by the bitter 
experiences of the last twelve months, there are unquestionably some 
who think that a Commander-in-Chief of sixty-eight will find his 
task almost too great for his years. But his exceptional position 
and authority will remedy this drawback of his age. The story that 
Lord Kitchener will be associated with Lord Roberts at the War 
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Office is one that needs confirmation. At present all that can be 
said is that the promotion of the hero of the South African war 
meets with general approval, and that men look eagerly to his 
career as an Army reformer to crown his reputation as a brilliant 
and successful soldier. 

To-day the battle of the ballot boxes begins. The fight is 
waxing hotter with every hour that passes, and some of the speeches 
and episodes of Saturday bear eloquent witness to the extent to which 
party passion has been stirred by the struggle for supremacy. It is 
curious that only one big political meeting should have been held in 
London itself during the General Election. The Unionists appear 
to feel that their forces may be more usefully employed than in 
attending mass meetings. The Opposition have, however, so far 
yielded to conventional custom as to hold one big meeting on 
Saturday evening in St. James’s Hall. The promoters of the meet- 
ing were not so careful as they should have been to secure a good 
attendance, but those who were present declare that the spirit 
displayed was all that could have been desired, and that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman met with an excellent reception. 

To-night we shall see the clubs—I mean those which have a 
political basis—stirred out of their accustomed apathy by the receipt 
of news from the places in which contested elections have taken 
place. The average Londoner sees little of the political excitement 
that from time to time rouses the country. But if he is a member 
of one of the great political clubs he has an opportunity at a General 
Election of partaking in that excitement to the fullest extent. At 
the Carlton and the Reform, for example, the night of a great polling 
day is one always to be remembered. As result after result is ticked 
out upon the tape, it is announced to the crowd of waiting members, 
who cheer or groan according to the nature of the news communicated 
tothem. But this year one can hardly expect the excitement or 
the enthusiasm to be what they have been in most recent General 
Elections. 

Nobody is thinking about China, and yet the Chinese news is dis- 
tinctly ominous, The degradation of those Ministers who favoured 
the Boxers, and the removal from office of Prince Tuan, are steps 
clearly meant to propitiate Russia and strengthen her line of policy. 
This afternoon comes the announcement that the Russian and 
United States troops are actually being withdrawn from Pekin. In 
the meantime the policy of the other Powers is still veiled and 
mysterious. 

Tuesday, the 2nd of October—The result of the first day’s 
polling reveals a condition perilously near to one of stalemate in the 
constituencies. Certainly the sanguine on both sides are dis- 
appointed by this earliest result. But whereas the Ministerialists 
can afford to be disappointed, the case is different with their 
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opponents, and their failure to make any inroad upon the Govern- 
ment majority in this preliminary engagement does not augur wel} 
for the future. The din of the controversy waxes shriller than ever 
to-day, and here and there controversialists, even of eminence, seem 
to have cast aside their self-respect in the desire to win votes. In 
the streets London at last begins to wear the aspect it usually 
assumes at election times, and the newspaper offices are besieged by 
crowds waiting for results. 

Wednesday, the 3rd of October.—Yesterday’s election results 
present some features of special interest. They are in the main 
favourable to the Opposition, which gains six seats whilst losing 
three. This is not a large gain in itself, but it more than com- 
pensates for the losses on the first day of polling. Among the 
noticeable features of the results of yesterday is the overwhelming 
defeat of the Liberal candidates, among whom is a man so universally 
liked and appreciated as Mr. Birrell, in Manchester and Salford. 
One cannot but remember that it is precisely in these constituencies 
that the Manchester Guardian circulates most largely, and it is 
difficult to dissociate the results attained yesterday from the manner 
in which the policy of which the Manchester Guardian has been 
the strenuous advocate ever since the war began has been preached. 
Clearly it is not in Manchester, at all events, that the new 
Manchester school of politicians can boast of having converted public 
opinion. Another feature of the polls is the number of Liberal 
Imperialist candidates who have been returned, whilst some notable 
Liberals of the Little England school have fallen in the fight. It is 
too soon as yet to express any positive opinion as to the ultimate 
result of the General Election, but appearances seem to indicate at 
present that in the new House of Commons the Opposition will be 
much more favourable to the policy of Lord Rosebery than it was in 
the House which has just passed away. Mr. Labouchere’s victory 
at Northampton is, of course, a striking fact that points in the other 
direction. But Mr. Labouchere’s case, like his hold upon _ his 
constituents, is peculiar, and it would be dangerous to generalise 
from it. Mr. Bryce’s return for Aberdeen will be regarded with 
pleasure by all who can appreciate his great intellectual and moral 
qualities ; but even Mr. Bryce has had to pay tribute to the feeling 
that possesses the constituencies. 

Friday, the 5th of October.—The battle of the boroughs has been 
fought with great energy during the past two days, and has pro- 
duced some curious results. In {the main it has gone against the 
Opposition, who on the balance lose some seven seats. In the big 
towns, with one or two notable exceptions, the khaki fever is clearly 
not yet subdued—a fact which showsfhow potent ‘infectious enthu- 
siasm’ is where large masses of the'populace are to be dealt with. 
The most surprising result yet announced was that at Newcastle, 
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where the huge Conservative majority seems to have astonished 
everybody. Newcastle apart, the returns show that as between 
Liberal Imperialists and Little Englanders the feeling of the constitu- 
encies is unmistakably in favour of the former. Among those who 
have lost their seats during the last two days are some of the most 
pronounced opponents not only of the war but of that section of the 
Liberal party which supports Imperialist views. The minority in 
the new House of Commons will at least be more homogeneous than 
in the old House. 

In the meantime what about the war, and what about China ? 
Of serious discussion on either of these questions there is at present 
none. Mr. Morley’s second letter to the electors of Montrose does, 
indeed, touch upon the graver aspects of the political questions that 
now confront the country ; but his is a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Possibly, indeed, it is the very fact that he has unfortunately 
been laid aside by serious illness that enables him to speak in a 
different strain from that of the hot rhetoricians of the platform. 
So far as the war is concerned everybody believes that the end is at 
hand, and preparations are already being made for welcoming the 
Guards, the City Volunteers, and other popular branches of the Army. 
But China is another matter, and though to-day’s news of the action 
of Germany is reassuring, it is only too clear that we are still far from 
the solution of that grave problem. The British public, however, is 
wholly unable to deal with more than one question at a time. To- 
day the General Election holds the field, and even if events in China 
were graver than they are they would pass unnoticed amid the 
tumult of the party struggle. 

Sunday, the 7th of October.—Yesterday there seemed to be a lull 
in the forward movement of the Ministerial party. The Government 
gained no seats, and lost one—proof of the sturdiness with which the 
struggle is maintained on both sides, and of the resolution with which 
Englishmen can fight even with the odds against them. Whether 
the county constituencies will reverse the verdict of the boroughs so 
far as to bring the Ministerial majority back to the figure at which 
it stood in the last Parliament no one can say: but there are some 
who are sanguine enough to believe that this will be accomplished. 
In the meantime attention is once more being called to the pre- 
posterous system under which general elections are carried out in 
England. In other countries a single day suffices for the polling. 
The verdict is given simultaneously in every constituency. Here we 
have been polling already for a week, and the contest will dribble on 
for more than a week longer. The waste of time, temper and energy, 
to say nothing of money, involved in this preposterous system can 
hardly be exaggerated. Surely the time is at hand when some 
attempt will be made to mitigate the worst nuisance attaching to 
our present electoral system. 
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Tuesday, the 9th of October.—There is a change in the movement 
of public opinion as indicated by the election returns. After hanging 
motionless for a day, the balance seems to be slowly but perceptibly 
swinging in favour of the Opposition. It is not much of a change 
and it cannot affect the ultimate result ; but it furnishes proof of the 
severity of the struggle, and shows that the Liberal party is by no 
means the decaying force that some have believed it to be. In the 
meantime, now that the Government is assured of a majority 
almost if not quite as large in the new House as that which it had 
in the old, some curious cross-currents in Conservative opinion are 
revealing themselves. The cry for a reconstruction of the Ministry 
which was raised so loudly on the eve of the election is again being 
heard. All manner of speculations on the subject of such a recon- 
struction are finding their way into print—some of them speculations 
of almost inconceivable folly. To-day we are told, however, with a 
great air of authority that there is to be no reconstruction, nor any 
change beyond that caused by the retirement of Mr. Goschen. This, 
if true, would be a great blow to the Army reformers, who, rightly or 
wrongly, believe that under Lord Lansdowne no thorough-going 
scheme of military reform will have any chance of being carried. 

In another direction a cross-current of a singular character is 
making itself felt. The Conservative press seems to be alarmed lest 
all the credit for the victory of the Ministry should be carried away 
by the Colonial Secretary, and several Government organs protest 
vigorously that Lord Salisbury is still the leader of his party and the 
real author of the policy which has just secured a verdict of approval 
from the electors. Unfortunately for this contention it is impossible 
for any one to deny that the leading figure in the great battle now 
drawing to a close has been Mr. Chamberlain. That he is not likely 
to make any needless sacrifice of the claim he has thus established 
upon the gratitude of his party need hardly be said. But the 
anxiety shown in some quarters to make light of his personal 
achievements and to bring Lord Salisbury into prominence as the 
undisputed leader of the Conservatives of Great Britain strikingly 
confirms the views I expressed last month as to the true state of 
Conservative feeling with regard to the Colonial Secretary. 

Thursday, the 11th of October.—Another two days of hard 
fighting again shows a movement of public opinion favourable to the 
Opposition. The Ministerial gains have now been wiped out, and 
there is a balance on the contest slightly in favour of the Liberal 
party. It is so slight as to be almost microscopical ; but it has put 
the Liberal leaders in good spirits, and has inspired them to fresh 
attacks upon the electioneering methods of the Colonial Secretary. 
The sensational news of this morning is only indirectly connected 
with the election, however. The Hapress announces that Lord 
Cromer has been recalled from Cairo to England, and this is generally 
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associated with the possibility of his taking high office in the 
Ministry. The discussion of the future of the Government is kept 
up with vigour in the Ministerial papers, but it is evident that 
there is no substantial foundation for the speculations in which they 
indulge. That Mr. Chamberlain must remain at the Colonial Office 
and that Lord Salisbury must continue at the head of affairs are the 
only conclusions as to which unanimity prevails in the Ministerial 
press. For the rest Tadpole and Taper are as busy distributing 
offices, according to their wont, as if the General Election had 
resulted in a change of Government. 

A few stories of Scottish ‘heckling’ have reached me from 
candidates during the election. One friend of mine was gravely 
asked if he was prepared to maintain that there were organs in 
Heaven—a rooted objection to instrumental music in religious 
services being one of the characteristics of a certain class of Scotsmen. 
Another, having begun to give an explanatory answer to a difficult 
question, was told that he must answer Yes or No. ‘ But there are 
some questions to which you cannot answer with a Yes or a No,’ said 
the heckled candidate. ‘That’s no true,’ responded his interrogator ; 
‘an honest man can reply either Yes or No to any question.’ Then 
the candidate, recalling a lesson learned at the University, said, ‘ I'll 
ask my friend himself a question to which I venture to say he will 
not answer either Yes or No.’ There were shouts of approval 
from the meeting, and the challenged heckler was compelled to 
submit to the test proposed by the candidate. ‘I ask my friend,’ 
said the latter, ‘if he has left off beating his wife?’ The man fairly 
gasped in confusion, and the meeting cheered with delight at the 
candidate’s adroitness. This was in a Scotch constituency. In an 
English borough a candidate from whom the inevitable Yes or 
No reply was demanded retorted by asking his questioner to say 
aye or nay to the question, ‘ Are you as great a fool as you look?’ 
But so far this election has given us very few good stories. 

Saturday, the 13th of October.—Lord Cromer, we are told officially, 
is not coming back from Egypt to take office in the Ministry. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach denies the story that he is about to retire from 
public life in consequence of failing eyesight, and other canards 
equally specific in character are also stamped out. It is once more 
asserted that no general reconstruction_of the Ministry is in con- 
templation, and some of the Ministerial organs insist that almost any 
change would be for the worse. The electoral fight has once more 
inclined slightly to the Government side, and good Ministerialists 
take comfort from the thought that the country, by an overwhelming 
majority, has expressed its confidence in Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues. One of the most notable features of the election has 
been the smallness of the number of men of any kind of eminence 
who have been defeated at the polls. The only Minister who has 
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fallen is Mr. Horace Plunkett, who owes his defeat entirely to the 
wretched division in the ranks of the Unionist party in Dublin. 
Among the Opposition, if we except Sir Wilfrid Lawson, no prominent 
member has been unseated. Mr. Birrell’s defeat at Manchester is 
hardly to be described as a case of unseating, seeing that he had 
retired from his old seat and was seeking to win another from the 
Government. In Ireland, however, some notable Nationalists have 
been defeated, among whom Mr. Arthur O’Connor and Mr. Molloy 
must be specially mentioned. They seem to have suffered from the 
determination of Mr. O’Brien to make himself, if possible, the Grand 
Elector of his country. 

To-day’s Times contains a document of absorbing interest in the 
shape of Dr. Morrison’s account of the events which preceded the 
siege of the legations at Pekin. It is impossible to read this heart- 
stirring narrative without recognising the futility of the efforts that 
have been made in some quarters to bring in a verdict of ‘ not proven’ 
against the Dowager Empress and the members of the Chinese 
Government. The atrocious deeds which preceded the siege are 
clearly shown to have been due, in great measure, to the treachery of 
the Tsung-li-Yamén, and the complicity of the Empress in these 
crimes is not to be questioned. Unfortunately, there are other lessons 
to be learned from Dr. Morrison’s story, among which the want of 
prevision among the Europeans both at Pekin and Tien-tsin is con- 
spicuous. It is hardly a consolation to learn that the blundering 
extended to the representatives of all nationalities ; nor is it reassuring 
to learn that not only blundering, but jealousy of each other, was 
common to all. 

Monday, the 15th of October.—London is suddenly filling with 
the candidates who have been engaged in the campaign that is now 
virtually concluded. The victorious and the defeated come together 
and exchange notes. If I were to attempt to summarise the story of 
the great electoral battle, I fear that I should not convince the 
majority of my readers of my absolute impartiality, and I therefore 
confine myself to the task of enumerating one or two points about 
which there seems to be a pretty general agreement. The Govern- 
ment candidates profited greatly by the fact that, from the outset, it 
was admitted on the Opposition side that there was no alternative 
Government to that of Lord Salisbury before the country. Some 
Liberals voted for the Government candidates for this reason, and 
many more abstained from voting at all, from the feeling that national 
interests might be endangered if the only possible Ministry were 
weakened when so many critical questions awaited consideration. 
On the other hand, the Opposition candidates suffered not only from 
the time of the dissolution, and from the khaki cry, which was not 
so potent as had been anticipated, but from want of money, and from 
the large number of constituencies which were left uncontested. That 
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the fortunes of the Opposition improved as time passed, the record 
of the elections shows. This was, in fact, due to a reaction against 
the violence and bitterness with which the whole Opposition, regard- 
less of the past history of the majority of the Liberal party, was 
assailed with the cry of ‘ pro-Boer’ and ‘traitor.’ The letter of Mr, 
Wanklyn in the papers to-day throws a somewhat unedifying light 
upon the manufacture of the statement that every vote given to the 
Opposition was given to the Boers. The election has at least made 
one thing certain. That is that, whether men called themselves 
Conservatives or Liberals, the great majority of the electors had no 
sympathy with Little Englandism and were resolved to maintain the 
interests and unity of the Empire as a whole. Both parties to the 
stubborn fight profess to be satisfied with the result, and both are in 
their hearts disappointed. If the Government is left with a majority 
practically equal to that which it had in the last days of the old 
Parliament, it has fallen short by more than a score of votes of the 
majority which it had in the General Election of 1895. That election 
seems to indicate the high-water mark of Conservatism in this 
country. The Irish electors in England and Scotland were divided ; 
but it is believed that the majority of Catholic votes were given to 
the Government candidates, and to this fact is attributed the great 
Conservative majorities in Glasgow and some other cities. These are 
some of the points which seem to stand out prominently in a survey 
of the election as a whole. Now, the first thought that seems to 
occupy everybody is as to the course which Lord Salisbury is likely 
to adopt with regard to the reinforcement of the Ministry that has 
received this vote of confidence from the country. 

The second instalment of Dr. Morrison’s account of the siege of 
the Pekin legations is even more thrilling reading than the first 
portion of the narrative. It is a story of much suffering, of great 
heroism, and of diabolical cruelty and treachery. Perhaps the last 
is the feature of the tale that impresses itself most strongly upon 
the public, and the demand for the punishment of the ringleaders in 
the atrocious plot is not likely to become less strenuous with the 
fuller knowledge we have now obtained of the details of this dismal 
chapter in the history of the dying century. To-day’s news of the 
diplomatic proceedings in connection with China is happily more 
reassuring. The ‘ blood-bond’ which now unites the armies of the 
Powers—including the new Power that has sprung into existence in 
the furthest East—seems likely to have its effect upon the delibera- 
tions of statesmen and diplomatists. 

For some time past it has been known in many quarters that the 
health of the Empress Frederick was far from satisfactory. The 
Official intimation of the fact that her condition has caused grave 
anxiety to the Queen will draw forth the sympathy of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects. For the moment any immediate cause of appre- 
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hension seems to have been removed, but there is too much reason 
to fear that the health of the Empress must continue for a long time 
to come to occasion deep concern not only to her own relatives but 
to the peoples of the two great countries with which she is so closely 
connected. 

Wednesday, the 17th of October.—The legal appointments 
announced this morning fulfil the general anticipations of the 
members of the Bar. Lord Alverstone may not be an ideal Lord 
Chief Justice, but there is certainly no one on the judicial Bench 
whose claims to that high post will be regarded as superior to his, 
and there is every reason to believe that his comparative youth and 
his mental and physical vigour will enable him to do full justice to 
the duties and responsibilities of his new office. 

Lord Justice A. L. Smith was marked out not merely by 
seniority, but by his personal qualifications, for the Mastership of the 
Rolls, and his promotion gives general satisfaction. These appoint- 
ments may be regarded as the forerunners of the changes which are 
likely to take place before long in several important offices. The 
Government, secure in its majority, can now proceed not so much 
to the work of reconstructing itself, as to that of completing severa? 
changes in the executive that would have been carried out ere this 
if the General Election had not intervened. 

From South Africa the news is not wholly satisfactory, for 
desultory fighting is still taking place, and there is an attendant loss 
of life which is all the more to be deplored because it comes 
unexpectedly after the serious resistance of the enemy has ceased. 
The revelations made at the sittings of the Transvaal Concessions 
Commission, last Thursday and Friday, do not furnish pleasant 
reading. The statement that one or two Englishmen who have 
made themselves prominent by their extreme advocacy of the Boer 
cause were actually receiving payment, directly or indirectly, from 
the Transvaal may require confirmation, but the mere fact that such 
a statement should have been made in a quasi-judicial inquiry is 
very serious one that must cause some friends of the Boers in this 
country to modify the opinions they formed at the outset of the 
struggle. Here in London we are preparing to welcome the City 
Imperial Volunteers on their return next week from the seat of 
war. Nobody will deny that they deserve a hearty reception, but 
there is some fear that the process of welcoming our returning troops 
may be overdone, at all events inthe beginning. The City Volunteers 
have done excellent service and deserve well of their country, but 
they are not the only troops we shall shortly have to welcome on 
their return to England. Many persons who have been most ardent 
in their support of the war are now expressing their fear that 
popular enthusiasm may be carried too far for the good of the 
Service and the maintenance of Army discipline. This would be 
nothing less than a national misfortune. 
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Thursday, the 18th of October.—Prince Hohenlohe’s resignation 
had been discounted beforehand, and will have little effect upon 
public affairs in Europe. The German Emperor has made himself 
so completely his own Chancellor, indeed, that but a languid interest 
attaches to the identity of the nominal holder of the office. Yet the 
general situation is so grave that it must strike most of us as strange 
that a change in the occupancy of an office once held by Prince 
Bismarck should hardly ruffle the surface of public life. The latest 
news from China is as confused and mysterious as any which has 
preceded it ; but the alarmists and Russophobists are convinced that 
Russia is playing a double game and that some dramatic coup will 
before long startle the world. One has but to try to imagine 
what the situation would have been if Bismarck had still been at the 
helm in Berlin in order to realise the vastness of the change that 
has come over the general situation in Europe within the last dozen 
years. To day the panic-mongers in the halfpenny newspapers are 
trying to frighten us with a fresh scare with regard to the interven- 
tion of Europe in South African affairs. It is evident that Mr. Leyds 
has not yet exhausted his quiver, and that his arrows are as poisonous 
and as pointless as of yore. 

The condition of the Liberal party seems to call forth the 
sympathies of all the busybodies and quidnuncs, and columns of 
sage advice are being lavished upon it in the Times and journals of 
smaller importance. The chief lesson that seems to be taught by 
the result of the General Election is that until the party has been 
consolidated under responsible and effective leadership it cannot 
hope to improve its position, and from many different quarters 
comes to-day the cry for Lord Rosebery’s return. If he is to return, 
it will have to be to a party very different from that which allowed 
itself to be shattered by those fierce internal struggles which have 
done more than anything else to reduce it to impotence during the 
last four years. In the meantime, the counting of heads indulged 
in by both sections of the party does not seem a very useful or 
dignified performance. That the constituencies in the main showed 
their determination to support those candidates who were resolute in 
supporting the unity of the Empire is not to be doubted ; but the 
attempt to arrive at an exact classification of the members who were 
returned is not very wise. The manner in which the party wil} 
ultimately be divided—if divisions are to continue—will be settled 
not by lists drawn up by rival wirepullers to-day, but by the 
inevitable course of events. 

Saturday, the 20th of October.—Yesterday’s sensation was the 
speech of Sir Redvers Buller in Natal, of which the Standard has 
been fortunate enough to secure a summary. Sir Redvers, more 
than any other commander, has been the victim of circumstances in 
this campaign. His strategy has been condemned unsparingly by 
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the omniscient Moltkes of the newspaper offices, and the man in the 
street has come to regard his name as a synonym for disaster. Did 
not one of them inquire the other day, in an evening newspaper, if 
he had achieved a single victory during the war? It was only when 
the dignified courage and frankness which Buller showed under the 
painful humiliation of the publication of the Spion Kop despatches 
was revealed to the world that the public began to feel that, after 
all, General Buller was every inch a soldier and a hero. His speech 
of Thursday does not seem to be relished by some of his newspaper 
critics, but it is a clear vindication not only of his own strategy, but 
of the Government, which was accused of having compelled him to 
alter his plans in order to suit the exigencies of party politics. It 
is safe to predict that no man in the returning army will meet with 
a warmer welcome than the soldier to whom the relief of Ladysmith 
was due. 

This evening’s newspapers have furnished us with the most 
striking piece of news we have had for many a day. This is 
the agreement between England and Germany with regard to 
China. At the first blush the agreement seems to be wholly 
satisfactory. The two countries have united in a clear expres- 
sion of their wish that the policy of free competition for the com- 
merce of China should be maintained, and that there should be 
no attempt to dismember the Empire. . These have from the first 
been the cardinal points of the policy of this country so far as China 
is concerned, and Lord Salisbury is entitled to all the credit that is 
due to the English statesman who has succeeded in securing the 
adoption by Germany of the same policy. But it is impossible 
to ignore the bearing which this agreement and its publication to 
the world have upon the general situation. Politicians see in it 
something like a defiance of Russia, which, whilst proclaiming its 
resolve to maintain the integrity of China, has taken steps in 
Manchuria that unquestionably point to the annexation of that part 
of the Chinese Empire. It remains to be seen how the joint action 
of Germany and Great Britain will be regarded by the rest of the 
world. In the meantime there are many people here who see in the 
announcement made to-night the real reason for the unexpected 
dissolution of Parliament. Lord Salisbury, it is notorious, is a 
pessimist on the subject of the English Constitution and its efficiency 
as an instrument for dealing with the graver problems of our foreign 
policy. Again and again he has refused to enter into compacts with 
other Governments on the express ground that in a democratic 
country like ours it is impossible for any Minister to bind the 
nation in the matter of its international relationships. It would 
almost seem as though he had sanctioned the late appeal to the 
country in order that he might be able to speak with confidence 
as the head of a united people in his negotiations with Germany. 
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Few more important steps than this which has been announced to-day 
have been taken in our foreign policy. It marks a new departure 
in that policy. Years ago, as those behind the scenes are aware, 
Great Britain showed her sympathy with the Triple Alliance by enter- 
ing into an agreement with Italy and Austria for the maintenance of 
the status quo in the Mediterranean. But this agreement, which 
had something more than the passive sanction of Prince Bismarck, 
was not only secret, but was strictly provisional. Lord Salisbury 
had to admit to the foreign governments with which he was in 
negotiation that he could not answer for the acquiescence of his master, 
the British elector, in the agreement into which he entered. In 
this new agreement with Germany, which virtually completes our 
admission into the Triple Alliance, he has at once taken the public 
not only of this country but of the whole world into his confidence. 
In doing so he has given us the first fruits of the General Election. 
The continuity of our foreign policy, a doctrine first preached, and 
not only preached but practised, by the ex-Premier, has met with a 
sudden and remarkable exemplification in the announcement made in 
this evening’s newspapers. If England, Germany, Austria and Italy 
are united not only in their determination to allow of no alteration in 
the territorial status quo on the shores of the Mediterranean, but in 
their policy with regard to China, the days of ‘splendid isolation’ 
are ended, and we find ourselves brought definitely within the 
sphere of European alliances. It is a great and far-reaching step 
that has been taken, and speculation is rife as to the spirit in which 
this striking departure from the old traditions of the Foreign Office 
will be treated by the peoples and governments of Europe. 

Mr. Kruger’s secret departure from the soil of Africa is not an 
event over which any generous foe will exult. He has been beaten 
after a tough struggle; and whatever his faults may have been his 
adversaries will respect the tenacity with which he fought for the 
cause that has now suffered shipwreck. Nor will sensible English- 
men feel any desire to exaggerate the significance of the demonstra- 
tions which are likely to attend his landing upon the shores of Europe. 
The stalwart imperturbability with which we sustained the enmity 
of the Continent during the darkest moments of the war is hardly 
likely to desert us now when we are victorious. Yet it is satis- 
factory to find that some important French journalists are striving 
to moderate the enthusiasm of their fellow-countrymen over the 
approaching arrival of Mr. Kruger on their shores. After all we 
have no cause of quarrel with France, and the interests of both 
countries demand the re-establishment of good relations between 
them. We shall not complain too loudly if Mr. Kruger is made the 
object of a popular demonstration of sympathy, but it would be well 
both for England and for France if that demonstration were kept 
within proper bounds. 
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Monday, the 22nd of October.—The. comments of the press on the 
Anglo-German agreement show that the critics labour under the 
disadvantage of being only partially informed as to the meaning of 
the new treaty. France regards the policy of Lord Salisbury as a 
discomfiture for M. Delcassé and a triumph for Downing Street; in 
Germany it is looked upon as a brilliant victory on the part of the 
new Chancellor ; whilst the United States newspapers, in their charac- 
teristic fashion, see in it the virtual acceptance by Europe of the 
diplomatic leadership of Washington. Even in London the press 
criticises the agreement in a hesitating and uncertain fashion that 
betrays some degree of bewilderment on the part of the critics, 
Everybody is anxious to assure the world that the agreement is not 
aimed at Russia, and undoubtedly this statement is true, if Russian 
policy is correctly represented by the declarations of the Czar. But 
there is an uneasy feeling that, although his Imperial Majesty can 
assent to every word of the Anglo-German declaration, this will hardly 
prevent the inevitable drift of Russian policy in a direction which 
must lead sooner or later to a collision with the policy of other Powers, 
Upon the whole, it may be said that English feeling is entirely 
favourable to Lord Salisbury’s latest diplomatic step, but that its 
importance and ultimate consequences are as yet only dimly realised 
in this country. 

Wednesday, the 24th of October.—The visit of Lord Salisbury to 
the Queen is universally associated with the changes and promotions 
that will follow the General Election. The Zimes of this morning 
returns to the discussion of the personnel of the Ministry, and again 
treats of the necessity for a thorough-going reform of the War Office. 
The popular movement in favour of administrative reform which has 
been originated in the pages of this Review will bring to bear upon 
the Government a pressure that is clearly needed if anything effectual 
is to be done. Even now, when we are still waiting to welcome the 
first corps of the victorious army that has returned to England, the 
cold fit appears to be creeping over those in authority, and we are being 
told that all is for the best in the best of all possible War Offices. 
Lord Salisbury’s visit to Balmoral may be followed by evidence that 
this is not the view of Ministers themselves ; but in any case the full 
pressure of public opinion will have to be brought to bear upon the 
Government if anything substantial is to be effected. If we fold our 
arms and relapse into the old self-satisfied somnolence, the fate which 
our Anti-Imperialists predict for all empires that have profited by the 
sword will be upon us before we are aware. 

Wemyss REID. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 
ASSOCIATION 


A cOMPLETE list, up to the present date, of the 
members of the Association for Administrative 
Reform is here subjoined. 

It will be recollected that the object of the 
Association, as set forth in the July number of this 
Review, was to fix public attention steadily upon some 


of the most important lessons taught by the South 
African war, foremost among such lessons being : 
(1) the necessity for examining the condition of 
the defences of the Empire and their administration 
by the public offices charged therewith, and (2) the 
need for conducting the business of the country, as 
administered by all the various Departments of State, 
upon ordinary business principles and methods. The 
Association was to be in effect a Committee of 
Vigilance for considering and promoting administra- 
tive reform, and membership of it was to entail no 
pecuniary liability and to convey no significance 
whatever as to party politics. 

A draft of its proposed Constitution is also sub- 
joined for the information and consideration of 
members. 

Eprtor Nineteenth Century. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


(Draft) 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ASSOCIATION 


(1) The Association shall be called The Administrative Reform 
Association. 

(2) Its purpose shall be to work for increased efficiency in the 
administration of the business of the nation, notably : 

(a) By advocating more extended application in the great 
Departments of State of the ordinary business principles of— 
(1) Personal Responsibility, (2) Payment by Results, (3) Pro- 
motion by Merit. 

(6) By ascertaining, organising, and expressing public 
opinion on Departmental Administration. 

(c) By supporting such measures as may tend to remedy 
defects in or introduce improved methods of dealing with 
national business. 

(3) Membership of the Association shall be entirely devoid of 
any party significance. 

(4) All persons approving of its purpose can become members 
without subscription, but only annual subscribers of one guinea and 
upwards, or donors of twenty-five guineas and upwards as a life 
subscription, shall be entitled to vote on any question. 

(5) A general meeting of members of the Association shall be 
held at least once a year. 

(6) The Association shall be under the direction of a President, 
Treasurer, General Council, and Executive Committee. 

(7) At each annual general meeting the Treasurer and the 
Executive Committee to conduct the business of the Association for 
the ensuing year shall be appointed. Such Committee shall have 
power to add to their number and to elect the said President and the 
members of the General Council. 

(8) The funds of the Association shall not be disbursed and no 
liability incurred unless authorised by the Executive Committee. 
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LIST OF 


NAME. 


DuKkE OF ABERCORN ° 
Ear OF CLANWILLIAM 

Earn oF CorK AND ORRERY. 
EarRL OF DuRHAM. 

Eart OF EGERTON 

Earn GREY 

EARL OF JERSEY 

Eart OF LEVEN AND ] MELVILLE 
Earn oF Mayo 

Eart oF MEATH . 

Eart OF ROSEBERY 

Eart oF Rosse 


Ear oF STAMFORD. 
Viscount LLANDAFF 
Viscount PEEL é 
Tue BisHor oF LONDON 
Lorp BLyTHSWwOoOoD 
Lorp Boston 

Lorp BrassEY 

Lorp CHEYLESMORE 
Lorp LECONFIELD. 
Lorp PIRBRIGHT 

Lorp THRING 

Henry ALLHUSEN, MP. 
H. O. Arnoup-Forster, M. P. 
Ep. Boutnois, M.P. . 
A. H. Brown, M.P. 
Frep. L. Coox, M.P. 
VauGHan Davies, M.P. 


Str Fortescue FLANNERY, 


W. H. GrenFect, M.P.. 


Murray Goutarie, M.P. 


R. LEICESTER HARMsWoRTH, M. P. 
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MEMBERS 


ADDRESS. 

. | Hampden House, Green St., W. 

. 32 Belgrave Square, W. 

. 40 Charles St., Berkeley Square, W. 


.| Lambton Castle, Durham. 
. 7 St. James’s Square, S.W. 


1 Connaught Place, W. 
Osterley Park, Isleworth, etc. 
Roehampton House. 


. Palmerstown, Straffan, Ireland. 
. 83 Lancaster Gate, W. 


38 Berkeley Square, W. 


. Birr Castle, Parsonstown, King’s 


Co. 
15 St. James’s Place, S.W. 
6 Carlton Gardens, 8.W. 


The Lodge, Sandy, Beds. 
. | Fulham Palace. 
. 2 Seamore Place, W. 


Hedsor, Maidenhead. 


. | Normanhurst Court, Battle. 


16 Prince’s Gate, S.W. 


'9 Chesterfield Gardens, W. 
. 42 Grosvenor Place, W. 


Aldenhurst, Englefield Green. 


. | Stoke Court, Stoke Pogis. 
| 9 Evelyn Gardens, 8.W. 


27 Westbourne Terrace, W. 


. | House of Commons, 8.W. 
. | 24 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
. | House of Commons, S.W. 
Hon. A. pe Tatton Ecerron, M.P. 
M.P. 
Rr. Hon. Sir Henry Fowter, M.P. 


9 Seamore Place, W. 
Gibson’s Hill, Norwood. 
Wolverhampton. 


. Taplow Court, Bucks. 
Sm Epwarp Grey, Bakrr., M. ms 


Falloden, Chathill, Northumber- 
land. 

Stratford House, W. 

2 Harmsworth Buildings, Car- 
melite St., E.C. 
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NAME. 


GrorGE Harwoop, M.P. 

J. HennikerR Heaton, M.P. 

Captain H. M. Jessen, M.P. 

Sm H. Seymour Kine, K.C.LE., 
M.P. 

Sr Joun G.S. Krxtocu, Bart., M.P. 

Gen. J. W. Laurigz, M.P. ‘ 


Sm J. Buunpett Mapes, Barrt., 
M.P 


Rr. Hon. Sir HERBERT MaxwE tt, 
Bart., M.P. 

Sm Lewis McIver, Bart., M.P. 

Con. WyNDHAM 5g M.P. 

Henry Norman, M.P. 

R. W. Perks, M.P. 

Ligevut.-Con. E. Prycr- Jones, M.P. 

Masor Rascu, M.P. . 

EpmunpD RosBertson, Q.C., M. 7. 

M. H. SxHaw-Srewart, M.P.. 

Hon. W. F. D. Suita, M.P. 

ALFRED THomas, M.P. . 

W. E. THOMPSON- SHARPE, M.P. 
Cour. Str Howarpd  VINceENT, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., M.P. 

JosEPH WALTON, M.P.. 
CotoneL R. WILLIAMs, 
(Director L. & S. W. Ry) 
Sm T. Wricutson, Bart., M.P. 
CoMMANDER OLIVER Youna, M.P. 
J. H. Yoxatn, M.P. 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN 
BisHop Brinpte, D.S.O. 
Rr. Hon. Sir Francis JEUNE 
Sir James Brytnu, Barr. 
Sm Epwarp CaARBUuTT, 


“MP. 


Bart. 


. | 28 Bruton St., 
: | | Greenlands, Henley -on-Thames. 
.| | Bronwydd, Cardiff. 

. | House of Commons, 8. W. 
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ADDRESS. 


. | House of Commons, 8S. W. 
. | Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 
. | 50 Mount Street, W. 


25 Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
Kinloch House, Meigle, Perthshire, 
47 Porchester Terrace, W 
Clarence House, Regent’s Park. 
49 Lennox Gardens, S.W. 


25 Upper Brook St., W. 





. | 10 Rutland Gate, S.W. 
. | Kiteombe Farm, Alton, Hants. 
. | 11 Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 


| Newtown Hall, Montgomeryshire. 


. | Woodhill, Danbury, Essex. 


‘| | 4 Essex Court, Temple. 
W. 


1 Grosvenor Square, W. 


.| Reform Club, $.W. 


1 Hyde Park St., W. 


| 5 Cambridge Gate, Regent’s Park. 
| Hare Hatch House, Twyford, Berks. 





. | Reform Club, 8.W. 
.| Deanery, Westminster Abbey 


| .| Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 


. | Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 
.| 79 Harley St., W. 
.| 33 Portland Place, W. 


| 19 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 


(Past President of Institute of 


Mechanical Engineers) 
Sm W. CAMERON GULL, Banr., | 
(ex-M.P.) 
Simm CurHBert PEEK, Bart. 
Sr Freperick Poiiock, Bart. 
Smr CHarRves SEety, Bart. . 
Sm Epmunp VERNEY, Bart. . 
Str CHartes WoLsELEy, Bart. 
Sm Joun Wotre Barry, K.C.B. | 
Sm Artuur Bircn, K.C.M.G. 


Lr.-Gen. Sir 
G.C.M.G. 
Victoria) 

Sir Henry CunninenaM, K.C.I.E. 

Masor-Gen. Sir Epmunp Du Cane, 
K.C.B. 

Sr Cuartes Extiort, K.C.S.I. 

Sm Davin Evans, K.C.M.G. 

Sm Rosert Girren, K.C.B.. 


ANDREW CLARKE, 
(Agent-General for 


. | Wolsele 


| 10 Hyde Park Gardens, W. 


.| Rousdon, Lyme Regis. 
. | 48 Gt. Cumberland Place, W. 
. | Brooke House, Isle of Wight. 


| Claydon House, Winslow. 
Hall, Stafford. 
| 23 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


. | Bank of England, Burlington 


Gardens, W. 
42 Portland Place, W. 


| 10 Portman Square, W. 





. | Wressil Lodge, Wimbledon. 


| Ewell Grove, Ewell, Surrey. 
| 9 Bina Gardens,S. Kensington, S.W. 
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NAME, ADDRESS. 

Sm Cartes A. MHarrtwey, | 26 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
K.C.M.G. 

Sm Norman Lockyer, K.C.B. | 16 Penywern Road, 8.W. 
(Editor ‘ Nature’) 

Hon. Str Puinie Oaxktey Fysu, , Victoria Street, S.W. 
K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for | 
Tasmania) 

Sm Water Peace, K.C.M.G. 26 Victoria St., 8.W. 
(Agent-General for Natal) 

Sr Trevor CHICHELE-PLowDeEN, ,Sparth, Clayton-le-Moors, Lan- 
K.C.8.1. | cashire. 

Sm W. H. Preece, K.C.B.. . | 13 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Sm Srpney Surpparp, K.C.M.G. . 15 West Halkin St., S.W. 

Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, K.C.M.G. ; 1 Victoria St., 8.W. 
(Agent-General for Queensland) 

Sm ArTHUR ARNOLD. ‘ . 45 Kensington Pk. Gardens, W. 

Sir SqurrE Bancrort . . 18 Berkeley Square, W. 

Sm Henry BemrosE (ex- M. P.) Derby. 

(President Y.M.C.A.) 

Sir ANDREW FAIRBAIRN ': . 39 Portland Place, W. 

Sm Wemyss ReEIp ‘ i . 26 Bramham Gardens, S.W. 

Str Douatas STRAIGHT. , . | 16a New Cavendish St., W. 

Sm WinuiaAm Wairratt (President Brit. Chamber of Commerce of 
British Chamber of Commerce of | Turkey, Constantinople. 
Turkey) 

Sm Henry Trueman Woop _ 8 Castellain Road, Maida Hill, W. 
(Secretary Society of — 

Auan Cavett, C.S.I. . ‘ | Casteieen, Wimbledon Hill, $.W. 

Con. A. Coniixs, C.B. ; . 24 St. James Street, S.W. 

Epwarp Dicey,C.B. . ‘ . | 29 Piccadilly, W. 

CoLoNEL CHARLES JoHN OswaLp | Dunmore, Eastbourne. 
FirzGErRab, C.B., J.P. 

GeneraL GEO. C. HANKIN, C.B. ' Newlands, Guildford. 

(late Bengal Cavalry) 

R. H. Hosart, C.B. 

JOHN Macponett, C.B., LL.D. (A | 28 Belsize Avenue, N.W. 
Master of the Supreme Court) 

Tue Hon. J. D. Rees, CLE. . ' Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall. 

—_ -Gen. C. E. Wepser, C.B., 17 Egerton Gardens, 8.W. 

Masor-Gen. H. T. Arpsutrunot Doe Bank House, Sutton Cold- 
(late R.A.) | field. 

Ligzvt.-Con. JaMEs Baker (late Min- | Atheneum Club. 
ister of Education and Provincial | 
Sec., British Columbia) 

Con. Cuartes Kenpat Busae .| 19 Cromwell Road, 8. Kensington. 

T. 8. Cave (Col. Volunteers) . . | Kilworth, Woking. 

Con. E. Cuayton (late R.A.). . | 125 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 

CotoneL M. CLEMENTI . , .| United Service Club, Pall Mall, 

| S.W. 

GENERAL CLIVE . | Guards Club, 8.W. 

GrorGe Conen, M.B. (Surg. -Lieut. 17 Grand Parade, Harringay, N 
lst Volunteer Battalion Middle- | 
sex Regiment) 

Cyrm Davenport (V.D., Major) .| British Maseum. 

Masor-Gen. J. Davipson. | 23 Queen Square, Bath. 

Lizvut.-Cou. F. M. Drury . _ The Tower House, Weymoutn. 
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NAME. 

Wu. O. Duncan (Capt. 1st V. Batt. | 

Gordon Highlanders, Aberdeen) | 
Lieut.-Con. Epwarp L. Duranp | 
J. A. Eversten (Capt. Volunteers) . 
Capt. Ceci 8S. F. Ferrers . 
Cotonet A. FIsHE ‘ 
Ww. H. FRAnkLIN (Asst. Paymaster, 

RN.) 
Lievut.-Cot. 

R.A.M.C. 
CoLoneEL R. Gorr 
Lievut.-Cou. Joun Greta, F.R.C.S. 
Lrevut.-Con. E. GuNnTER, p.s.c. 
Capt. J. Spencer Haun 


W. A. GARDINER, 


Cotonet G.J. Harcourt (late com- | 
manding 1st R.D. Fusiliers) | 
A. Stewart Harrison (Liewt.-Col., 
V.D. etc.) 
Cotonet CuHAs. 
(Ret. 
Masor-Gen. 


Cecit Q. 
Middlesex R.E., V.) 

Lrevt.-Con. Epw. O. Hotxist, | 
J.P., etc. 

Cou. W. Hops, V.C. 

Capt. G. 
(late R.A.) 

Rear-Apmrrat (Ret.) C. JoaNSTONE 

Lrevut.-Con. ALFRED 8. JONES 

Henry WiAttM Kar (Surg. Lieut.- 


Lacon Harvey 


P. D. HENDERSON 


ARMSTRONG JOHNSON 


Col. Royal Bucks Hussars, late | 
2nd class Staff Surgeon, Army of | 


Crimea) 
Masor-Gen. Epwarp KEate 
Masor-Gen. A. CiuarkK-KENNEDY 
Captain A. W. Cuark-KENNEDY 
ArtHur James Knowtes (Capt. 
Queen's Westminster Volunteers) 
ArtaurR Lesuie (Major Com- | 
mandant, B.V.A.) 
Cotonet H. A. Lewes 
Commpr. Epwp. L. Lowpett, R.N. 
Cot. F. A. Lucas (commanding 
Harwich Volunteer Brigade) 
Lievt.-Gen. W. H. Mackesy 


Masor-Gen. MARSLAND 

Mason McCrea (Managing Diree- 
tor Army and Navy Stores) 

Carr. Coartes McLaucatin, R.N. 

Masor-Genera G. H. L. MiLMAN 
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Henriques (Major 1st 





(late R.A.) 
Masor-Gen. MontGoMERY . 


Noy, 


ADDRESS. 
Camp of Gordon Highlanders, 
Krugersdorp, Transvaal. 


| 31 Bold St., Warrington. 
Sturt Cottage, Holyport, Maiden- 
head. 


. 59 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


R.N. Gunnery Sch., Sheerness. 


any Road, Ipswich. 


36 The Avenue, W. Ealing. 

. | Prospect House, Reading. 

12 Rosenrath Road, New Wands- 
worth, 8. W. 


2 Corona Road, Burnt Ash Hill, 
Lee, S.E. 


| Hasledene, Exmouth. 


-| Junior Naval and Military Club, 


96 Piccadilly, W. 
36 Gloucester Sq., W. 


“Lodsworth, Petworth. 


: | Army and Navy Club. 


Lilly Hall, Ledbury. 


Graitney, Camberley. 


. | Finchampstead, Berks. 


5 Pembridge Gardens, W. 


al High Court, Winchester. 
. | Camus, Strabane, Co. Tyrone. 


27 oe House Chambers, 
eae: 


. | 28 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


New Lyric Club, Coventry St., W. 


| Stornoway House, 13 Cleveland 


Row, 8S. W. 


.|17 Campden House Rd., Kensing- 


ton, W. 


.| 9 Second Avenue, Hove. 


18 Ashley Place, S.W. 
Martins Heron, Bracknell, Berks. 


.| Grey Abbey, co. Down. 
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NAME. 


Lieut.-Con. St. LeGer Moore 
(17th Battn. Imperial Yeomanry) | 

H. Taytor Morean, M.B. (Surg.- 
Lieut., London Rifle Brigade) 

Major S. Fioop Pace . 

Lizvut.-Con. H. R. RATHBORNE, 
A.P.D. 

CapTaIN RicHarp H. Rawson, 
J.P., D.L. 

Cou. H. 8. E. Reeves 

Cou. Farrrax RHopEs 

Lizut.-Cox. C. Ricu (late R.H.A.) 

Masor-Gen. J. B. RicHarpson 

Lreut.-Cot. E. Rogers (Author 
of ‘ Machine Guns for Volunteers,’ 
etc.) 

Masor-Gen. Russet (ex-M.P.) 


Lizvut.-Cot. J. E. Sarson (1st V.B. 


Leicestershire Regt.) 

Lizut.-Gen. Lorp WittiAM Sey- 
mouR (Commanding the Troops in 
Canada) 

CotoneL H. R. SHELLEY 

Masor-GeEn. 
1.8. Corps 

“neti 4 G. B. Stoprorp 

Masor-Gen. Buunp StrRanGeE, R. A. 
(Retired) 

Masor-Gen. SwWANSTON . 

Cart. E. J. C. Swayne, LS.C. 

Major F. Ross THomson 

I. Iaco-TrELAwny (Major-Gen.) . 

CoLonEL I. CAMPBELL WALKER 

Hon. Witurm Wats (late 
Grenadier Guards) 

Masor-Gen. Wma. E. WaArRAND, 
R.E., J.P., D.L., C.C. 

Surceon-Con. F. H. 
F.B.C.S. (Retired) 

Bowker We xpon (Capt. and Hon. 
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ADDRESS. 
Bulawayo, &c. 


17 Grand Parade, Harringay, N. 


35 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Ivy Villa, Weymouth. 


Woodhurst, Crawley, Sussex. 


United Service Club. 


Halton House, Spellby. 
Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Stoneygate Rd., Leicester. 
Penrhyn Castle, Bangor. 
8 Somerset Rd., Ealing, W. 


14 Kensington Square, W. 


Strangmuir, Caversham. 


.| Baronald, Millbrook, Hants. 
| Zaila, Somaliland. 


Hensill, Hawkhurst. 

. | Coldremik, Liskeard, Cornwall. 

Naval and Military Club, 94 
Piccadilly, W. 

Guards Club. 


, Westhorpe Hall, Notts. 


8 Brandram Road, Lee, Black- 
heath. 


Whittlesey, Cambridgeshire. 


Major 3rd (Cambs) V.B. Suffolk , 


Regt.) 
Masor R. Ceci WINDER (Vol. Art.) 
CoMMANDER OtiverR Youna, R.N., 
M.P. 
E. T. Coox (Editor ‘ Daily News’). 
W. L. Courtney (Editor ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review’) 
OswaLp CRAWFURD 


25 Acresfield, Bolton. 


Hare Hatch 
Berks. 


House, Twyford, 


61 Russell Sq., W.C. 


11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
W.C. 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, 8. W. 


Mark GLOVER (Editor and Pro-| 


prietor of the ‘ 
Courier ’) 


Leamington Spa , 


W. T. Hampty (Actg. Editor ‘ The | 


Rock ’) 
ALFRED CHARLES HARMSWORTH 
(Editor ‘ Daily Mail’) 


| 36 Berkeley Square, W. 
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NAME. 
Rev. Watter Hosxouse (Editor | 
‘ Guardian’) 


James Knowies (Editor ‘ Nine- | 


teenth Century *) 
F. Luoyrp (Editor ‘ Statist’) . 
FREDERICK MACMILLAN . 
R. B. Marston ‘ 
JoHN Murray . 
G. Pats (Assistant Editor‘ Statist’) 


Gero. W. Protuero, LL.D. (Editor 
{ 


‘ Quarterly Review ’) 

Rearnacp J. Surrn, Q.C. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) 

J. Sr. Loe Srracwey 

‘ Spectator ’) 

Artuur J. WALTER , 

Francis J. WAYMAN (Editor ‘ The 
*‘ Ceylon Standard ’) 

W. L. Atysiie ‘ 
Dr. Hety H. Atmonp 
Master of Loretto) 

E. J. ARNOLD . 
Wittiam~—~=e AusTIN 
Rhymney Railway) 
THomas J. BARRETT 
LIneut. of City of London) 
THe Hon. Epmunp Barron (De- 
legate from Australia) 
Cuartes Wm. Bett, J.P., etc. 


(Editor | 


(Head | 


( Chairman | 


(Deputy 


Hueu Bett . 
Rev. R. A. E. Brit 
Dr. Epwarp BERDOE 
Epaar VY. Bevan . é 
Henry Brrcnenoucn (President 
Macclesfield Patriotic Associa- 
tion) 
Pror. Bonney, F.R.S. 
Wo. BousFteLp , 
Rosert L. Bowes, MD., FRCP. 
W. Powe. BREACH, d. P. Sussex. 
CHARLES Briaut, F. R. S.E. 
J. Haminton BUCHANAN, 


M.D., 
LEIGH Canney, M.D. Lond. . 


Huau R. E. Curnpers . 
THomas Currvas, J.P. . 
Rev. R. A. Cuirr. 

W. Larrp CLoweEs 

Hon. STEPHEN CoLERIDGE 
Water CHartes CopELAND. 
S. A. Courrautp . 


.| Highgreen Manor, 


‘ | Hopefield, 


.|31 Belsize 
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ADDRESS. 
82 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 


. | 51 Cannon St., E.C. 
.| St. Martin’s St., W.C. 
. | St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 


E.C. 





‘| 50 Albemarle St., W. 


51 Cannon St., E.C. 
24 Bedford Square, W.C. 


(165 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
1 Wellington St., Strand, W.C. 


‘ | Reaiited. 


Colombo. 
19 Surrey St., Strand, W.C. 


8 Cumberland Rd., Leeds. 
Totteridge, Herts. 


Bellingham, 
Northumberland (and Army aud 
Navy Club). 





. | Red Barns, Coatham, Redcar. 
- | 31 Ormond Rd., Burnley, Lancs. 
.| Tynemouth House, Victoria Park 


Gate, N.E. 

Hampton - in - Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

Macclesfield. 





. | 23 Denning Rd., Hampstead, N.W. 
. | 20 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 


16 Upper Brook Street, W. 
Newham, Steyning. 


.| 21 Old Queen St., Westminster. 


Thirsk. 


Square, W., and 


Assouan. 


. | 5 Essex Court, Temple. 


Burry Port, R.8.O. 
{ Hunstanton. 


j Davos Platz, Switzerland. 


. |6 Plowden Bldgs., Temple, E.C. 


| Bocking, Essex. 
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Pror. T. W. Rays Davips, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (Sec. Royal Asiatic Soc.) 


Cunton E. Dawkins (late Finan- | 
cial Member of Council) | 
| Greville House, 3 Greville Place, 


Frank Dicksee, R.A. . e 


Lewis Epmunps, Q.C. 
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ADDRESS. 
22 Albemarle St., 


22 Old Broad St., 


W. 
E.C. 


Maida Vale. 
Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 


T. Muuuett Evwis (Hon. Sec. Emer- | 28 Essex St., Strand. 


gency Committee, Transvaal War) | 

James FLEMING, Jun., J.P. 

Hon. GEorGE Stuart Fores, 
I.C.S. (Member Legislative Coun- | 
cil, Madvas) 

Rev. T. Fowuer (Vice-Chancellor) . 

JoHN JOSEPH FRancis, Q.C. . 

Moreton FREWEN 

W. D. GatnsFrorp, J.P. (Yorks and 
Lincolnshire) 

Dr. RicHarD GARNETT, C.B. 

CuaRLeEs G. Minnes GASKELL. | 


SypNeY GepGeE (ex-M.P.) 

P. LyTTELTON GELL . | 

H. WiILLincHam GELL (Treasurer | 
Paddington Liberal Unionist 
Association) 

TYRRELL GILEs (ex-M.P.) 

Rev. 
Master of Clifton) 

Wa. Wynn Goopricn, J.P. . 


James AuGustus GRANT 
Water Gray, J.P. (late Mayor of 
Oxford) 


A. W. Haut (ex-M.P. for Oxford) | 


George Hawkins’ (Chairman 
London Board Wholesale 


Co-operative Congress) 
Wa. Eart Hopason 
GrorGce Jacop Honyoake . 
W. Tupor Howe tt (er-M.P.) 
Watter C. Hume (Member 
Land Court, Queensland) 
Artuur L. Humprreys : 
F. G. M. Kennepy, M.A., J.P. 
Henry Kirke, B.C.L., etc. 
Sheriff of Demerara) 
C. C. Lacarra (ex-M.P. for Dundee) 
Rev. Epmunp LepGer (Gresham 
Lecturer on Astronomy) 
E. C. Austen Leicu 


of 


Hox. Duptey LeicH 
A. J. Forses Leira or 
G, Pirr-Lewis, Q.C. 


FYvIE 


M. G. GLAZEBROOK (Head 


Co- | 
operative Society, late President 


(late | 


Kilmory, Shelmorlie, Ayrshire. 


Ootacamund. 


| Oxford. 
Hong Kong. 


.| 25 Chesham Place, 8. W. 


| Skindleby Hall, Spilsby. 


| British Museum. 

Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, 
Shropshire. 

.| Queen’s Mansions, 
Street, S.W. 

Langley Lodge, near Oxford. 

36 Hyde Park Square, W. 


54 Victoria 


Coombe Lodge, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire. 

19 Lowndes St. 

Oxford. 


3urton Abbey, Oxford. 
53 Kingston Rd., Oxford. 


Devonshire Club, St. James’s. 
Eastern Lodge, Brighton. 


Brisbane. 
187 Piccadilly W. 
Shelbourne, Limerick. 


The Eaves, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 


Selham, Petworth. 

Protea, Reigate. 

New Street Square, Fetter Lane, 
E.C 


8 Hertford St., Mayfair, W. 


Fyvie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 


. | 4 Paper Buildings, Temple. 
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NAME. 


W. 8S. Litty. 
Srpney Low . 
ArtHurR Lucas ‘ 
Henry W. Lucy . 


H. J. Mackxinper (Reader in Geo- 
graphy) 

J. J. MACKINDER 

Dr. T. J. MAcLAGAN . 

Harry P. Masor, M.D., JP. for 
Berks 

J. A. R. Marriorr (Lecturer in 
Modern History and Economics 
at Worcester Coll., Oxon) 

Rev. Harry MiIrTcHeti 
Canon) 

CiuauDE G. MonTEFIORE 

E. VAuGHAN MorGAn 

Matcotm Morris, F.R.C.S. Ed. 

R. A. Mowat (late Judge H.B.M.’s 
Court for Japan) 

Tuos. B. Moxon, F.R.S.S. 


(Hon. 


T. Dovatas Murray 

A. H. Hatuam Murray. 

Barry Pain 

J. Hurry Parmer, J.P., ete. ; 

Harotp G. Parsons (late M.L.C., 
Western Australia) 

DE F. PENNEFATHER 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

Pror. Epwarp 


F.R.S., etc. (Hope Professor of 


Zoology and Fellow of Jesus | 


College, Oxford) 


F. York Powext (Regius Professor | 


of Modern History, —— 
W. Fraser Raz 
W. G. Raw inson 


Joun Rippocs, J.P. 

J. Forses RoBEeRTSON 

Ian RoBertTSON 

Rev. Dr. J. GuINNEsS RoErs 

Rev. Canon RouTLEeDGE 

Cuar~rs Rowxey (J.P. for ‘Man- 
chester) 

Dr. R. P. Scort (Hon. Sec. Associa- 
tion of Head Masters) 

ALEXANDER Siemens (Past Presi- 
dent Electrical Engineers) 

Rev. D. W. Srmon, D.D. 


R. Boswortx Smita 

M. H. SpretMann 

Pror. CHARLES VILLIERS Sran- 
ForD, D.C.L., Mus.Doc. 


. Broad 


B. Povtroy, | 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ADDRESS. 
27 Egerton Terrace, S.W. 


.| 2 Durham Place, Chelsea. 


27 Bruton St., W. 


; 42 Ashley Gardens, Victoria St., 
S.W 


Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


9 Cadogan Place, 8. W. 


New College, Oxford. 


Vicar of Prescot. 


. 12 Portman Square 


. 8 Harley St., W. 


Reform Club, 8. W. 


Ing, 


Alderley 
Cheshire. 


Edge, 


. 9 Stratton St., Piccadilly, W. 


49 Montague Square, W. 


Seafield, Great Yarmouth. 


Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 
Calveley Hall, Tarporley, Cheshire. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


| 
Reform Club. 


Hill Lodge, New Rd., Campden 
Hill, W. 
30 Gordon St., Glasgow. 


. | 92 Great Russell St., W.C. 


109 Clapham Common, 8.W. 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury. 
Handforth, Cheshire. 


Parmiter’s School, Victoria Park, 


N.E. 


. Principal and Professor, University 


College, Bradford. 
The Knoll, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
21 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 
50 Holland St., Kensington, W. 
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NAME. 


Tos. W. ‘Txursrietp, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Lond., J.P. co. of War- 


wick. 


J. Top-Mercer (Vice-Pres., Navy | 


League) 
Sipvanus Trevait, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. 


FREDERICK TREVES (Surgeon) 


Grami (Sec. to H.H. the Nizam’s | 
Govt. Public Works Dept. Rail- | 
ways, Mines, etc., etc.) 

H. W. VERE st, J. 'P. and D.L. 

F. Verney, L.C.C. (Councillor of 
Siamese Legation) 

Pror. S. H. VINES (President | 
Linnean Society) 

Wittiam Vivian (Vivian Gray & 
Co.) 

J. Dovatas WALKER, Q.C. 

ArtHur F. WALROND . 

Rev. Dr. Epmonp WARRE (Head 
Master of Eton) 

Jutius WERNHER . ; 

Pror. J. WERTHEIMER, B.Sc., etc. 

ArnotD Henry WHITE. 
Hon. T. H. WHIrTexeEapD, M.L.C. | 
Hong Kong 
Cu. Witts, J.P. 
REv. Canon 
D.C.L. 

A. Sep@wick WooLLEY (Cape Govt. 
Surveyor) 

W. Basin Worsroip : 

F. Berresrorp Wricut, J.P. 
(Derbyshire and Warwickshire) 

JACQUES ABADY 

M. J. Acasy, Bis.L. 


‘Wiremay, D.D.., 


Proressor Wma. Grytus ADAMS, 
F.R.S. 
A. W. Apams, M.A. 


HERBERT AINSWORTH 


PorTLAND Boarp AKERMAN 


JoHN ALDRED 
Horace ALDRICH 


H. G. R. ALDRIDGE 


ReGinatp W. ALGER 
Wini1am ALLEN 


G. G. ANDERSON . 


. | 2 Old Burlington St. 


.| Precision Works, 

| Westminster, S.W. 

| King Edward’s School, 

| _ ham. 

King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 


160 Dashwood House, E.C., and 7 
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ADDRESS. 


73 Seymour St., Hyde Park, W. 
(and Scotsbank). 
|'Truro and Palace 

Westminster. 


Chambers, 


.| 6 Wimpole St., W. 
SHamuEL Unama, Syep Aut BIr- | 





.| Aston Hall, Sheffield. 


6 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
Oxford. 

185 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

Queen’s Gate Gardens. ; 
Eton College, so 


Bath House, Piccadilly. 
Technical College, Bristol. 


. 2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 


. | Bristol. 


| Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


| Royal Colonial Institute, North- 


| umberland Avenue. 


. | 2 Pump Court, Temple. 


| Wootton Court, Warwick. 


81 Page St., 


Birming- 





8 Mercantile 
Johannesburg. 


| and 


| Buildings, 


- | Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
E.C. 


.| 88 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
. | St. 


Margaret's, 
Sussex. 


Burgess Hill, 


| 


-| The Elms, Bitterne, Southamp- 


| ton. 


. | 20 St. Peter’s Street, Bedford. 
.|25 Windham Rd., 


Edgbastor, 
Birmingham. 


.| 8 Elsworthy Rd., N.W. 
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NAME. 
Jas. F. ANDERSON . 
Joun N. ANDERSON (Solicitor and | 
Provost of Stornoway) 
Joun AnpReEw (Provost of Cum- 
nock, N.B.) 
E. Cottisewoop Anprews, M.D. . 
Jas. ANDREWS, M.D. 
roe 
W. ANNAND . ‘ ° ° 
Winuiam ANTHONY 
Herpert Aprerzy, F.R.G.S. 


E. J. ARBovIN ‘ > - 
Wicu1am Arnot, B.A. . 


Cuas. ARROL. ‘ 
LIoNEL ASHBURNER ‘ ° 


ALFRED WITHALL ASTON 
Cuas. C. ATCHISON. ‘ 
L. F. Austin 

FRASER BADDELEY . 
Rev. Epwarp W. Bapcer, M.A.. 


Cuartes Baker (formerly Lieut. 
lst Battalion Leicestershire | 
Volunteer Rifles) 

ALFRED T. Baker rl “ . 

A. J. Morton Bann (A.M. 
Coroner for Gloucestershire) 

C. THEoporeE Barcuay. 

R. Barcuay . " ‘ ‘ 

JOHN BARKER 

G. A. BARKLEY 

Avex. Baxter 

A. BEARDALL 

JAS. BEARDALL 

JNO. BEASTALL 

JOHN BEATON ‘ ‘ ‘ e 

T. P. BeppoEs . : : 

A. H. Betcuer, A.R.I.B.A.. 

W. D. Betcuer ‘ ‘ 

W. Hewarp Betu ' e 

RicHarpD ATKIN BENTON ‘ 

W. Betuune, M.B.C.U. : 

Rost. B. Berry 

Cosmo BrevaAn ; " 

G. L. Bevan. é x 

H. A. Bevan. 

Frep. Bevy . 

W. B. M. Brirp 

Hy. Brrxerr 

A. Henperson BisnHor. 

W. Buackrorp 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


- | 12 Chandos Street, Cavendish §q., 
W. 





.| 43 Cambridge Road, Hove. 


ADDRESS. 


38 Charleville Rd., W. 
\§ Stornoway. 


110 Finchley Rd., N.W. 


-|1 Prince Arthur Rd., Hampstead, 


N.W. 


-| Dollar, N.B. 





| 31 York Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 


-\| Dollar, N.B. 
.| East India United Service Club, 


St. James’s Square, S.W., and 
| 9, Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, W. 


‘ | Warnford Court, E.C. 
-|2 Pandora Rd., W. Hampstead, 


| N.W. 
68 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
= Edward's School, Birming- 
ham. 
| 12 The Crescent, Leicester. 


Beckenham, Kent. 
Stroud, Glos. 





' Leahoe, Hertford. 


: 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


The Grange, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Reform Club. 


. 94 Brondesbury Villas, N.W. 


| 

| 

| Porchester Terrace, W. 
Redvers House, 2338 Edgware Rd. 
12 Lawn Rd., Hampstead. 
28 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St. 
Cleeve House, Melksham, Wilts. 
97 Chesterton Rd., Cambridge. 

73 High Street, Runcorn. 


. 6 Park St., Camden Town, N.W. 
. | 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 

. 9 Manchester Square, W. 

. |54 Lombard Street, E.C. 

. | Treasury, British Guiana. 

. 58 Cadogan Place, 8.W 


. | Burneroft, Thornton Hall Station. 
. 80 Brook Green, W. 
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NAME. 


Epwarp Henry BLAKENEY . 

Henry A. BiytH 

Henry BourKE . . 

C. E. BousFieELp , ° 

J. BrRaDLEY 

W. Heywoop BreEtTreELL " 

ArTHUR BREWEN . 

AtrreD W. Brinp 

W. A. BRookE . ‘ 

G. Brown . 

GreorGE Browy, D. Se. Lond. 

PereR Brown (ez-Capt. 
N.C.R.V.) 

W. J. Brown . . 

Wattrer Bussy 

Epwarp NortTH Buxton 

E. CaBue (Merchant) . 


Rev. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL . 
F. R. CAMPBELL. 


W. D. CAMPBELL . ‘ 
Tuomas CartTeR-FRENCH, D.L. 
C. W. CarTLIDGE 

D. A. Cassie. . 

W. G. Cassiz a 

EGERTON CASTLE . 

Francis W. CAuLFEILD 


E. Stuart CHAPMAN ‘ 


F. Tatrourp CHATER 

Rosert H. CLAPPERTON 

L. B. CLARENCE 

J. J. Curry . ‘“ 

J. H. Cuurton 

KENNETH COCHRANE, J. P. 

W. E. Conuier, M.R.C.S., 

Wn. CoxuierR, M.D., 
Lond. 

E. G. ConsTANTINE . ° 

Jos. Cook 

W. H. Coox 


L.R 
E.R. 


F. H. Perry-Coste, B.Sc.Lond. 


C. C. Correrinh 

T. W. Coure . 
Ropert C. Cowan 
Haroxtp Cox. 

R. Hrpptstey Cox. 
A. W. Cox 

Wa. W. Crars 
ALFRED J. CRAWLEY 


ALFRED C. Cronin. 


8. Cross 


2.0.P. 
C 
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ADDRESS. 
. | Sandwich, Kent. 


. | 71 Cornhill, E.C. 
. St. Mary’s Mount, Leeds. 


. | Thatched House Club, 8.W. 
. | 6 Austin Friars, E.C. 
.| 19 Madeley Rd., Ealing, W. 
. | 69 The Grove, Stratford, E. 
. | Chilhampton, Salisbury. 
. | Grammar School, Farnham. 
1st 
| 
. | 44 Stanley St., Liverpool. 
| Stock Exchange. 
| Knighton, Buckhurst Hill. 
Sea Grove, Dawlish (till Novem- 
‘| ber, and after c/o Bird & Co., 
Calcutta). 
. | Hook Memorial Church, Leeds. 
.|Red Lion, Johnstown, near 
Ruabon. 
. | 91 Lansdowne Rd., W. 
. | Millicent, Sallins, Ireland. 
. Inland Revenue, Alloa. 
. 25 Gayfield Square, Edinburgh. 
. | 49 Sloane Gardens, 8. W. 
. | Caulfields, Vancouver, and Bentley, 
Hants. 
. 6a South Side, Clapham Common, 
S.W. 
. The Oxford House, Bethnal Grn., E, 
. Castle Wood, Penicuik. 
. Coaxden, Axminster. 
. 46 Frederick St., Gray’s Inn Road, 
. Burry Port, R.8.0. 
. | Galashiels. 
P. Kent County Asylum, Maidstone. 
.P. St. Mary’s Entry, Oxford. 
. 17 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


. Polperro, R.S.0., Cornwall. 
. Charterhouse Hill, Godalming. 
. Sunnyside, Ridgeway, Enfield, N. 
. | Craigiebield, Penicuik. 
. | Gray’s Inn, W.C. 
.| Wellington Club, 8.W. 
.| 3 Westbury Road, Bowes Pk., N. 
. | Planter, British Guiana. 
2 Grove Terrace, Old Fillebrook 
Rd., Leytonstone, E. 
. | Ke nsington Palace Mansions, De 
| Vere Gardens, W. 
. Oxton Hall, Birkenhead. 
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NAME. 


H S§. CumBeRLAND : 

B. Howarp CuNNINGTON (Hon. 
Sec. Wilts Rifle Association ; late 
Capt. 2nd V.B. Wilts Fegt.) 

C. H. Curtis 

JAMES DANGERFIELD 

G. H. DanyELL 

A. 8. Davey. 

I. Hineston Davey 

Louis Davrpson 


F. Pritcnarp Daviss, M.D. . 
JoHN J. Horrow Davies, M.D. 
W. J. 8. Davis ‘ 


Dr. CHArLEs Davison . 


Cuas. C. DEANE 
G. C. DEANE 
FRANK DEBENHAM 
Ep. E. Denby 

J. H. P. Dennis . 
E. M. Denny 

W. Dewar, M.A. 
Feperico D1aco (British Subject) 


Joun S. Dismorr . 
EBENEZER Drxon . 


R. D. Dixon . . 3 
Warwick H. Draper . 


James A. Duncan. 

A. Epwarps. 

H. Epwarps. 

T. O. Ettams 
GILBERT ELLIOT 
Cuas. FreD. ELWEs 
H. J. Exwes, F.R.S. 
Frep. T. Etworruy 
Artuur J. ENEN . 
REGINALD ENOCK, C.R.. 


Rost. Lecxrzr Ewi1na 
Rosert EwIine 
JOSHUA FAYLE 


THomMAs FEARNHEAD, 
L.R.C.P. 

RoBERT 
F.R.S.Ed. 

R. Ferauson. 

K. Cx. Fernanvez (B.I.S.N.Co.) . 

THomas Fippes, M.D., ete. 

GEORGE RoBERT FIFE ‘ ‘ 


M.R.C.S., 


W. = Fevxin, M.D., 


| St. 


National Liberal Ciub, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ADDRESS, 


23 Rood Lane, E.C. 
Devizes. 


20 Parliament Street, Gloucester. 
Bilston, Staffordshire. 

11a Sir Thomas St., Liverpool. 
22 Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


; 22 Morton Crescent, Exmouth. 


108 Palmerston Buildings, 
Broad St., E.C. 

Kent County Asylum, Maidstone. 

Leicester. 

23 Noel Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

16 Manor Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

Riseley Lodge, Maidenhead. 


Old 


1 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hampstead. 
. | Selby Oak, Birmingham. 
- | Chelmsford. 


Rugby School. 

Teniente Rey 17, Habana, Cuba 
(Apartado 281) 

Ashleigh, Brondesbury Park, N.W. 

Mawgan, 88 Palace Rad., 

Streatham. 


- | 4 Stockwell Park Walk, S.W. 


19 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Ina, 
W.C. 


- | Reform Club. 
. 63 St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N. 


22 Avenue Road, Grantham. 
Ast Lea, Aintree, Liverpool. 
Highfield, Mottingham, Kent. 


‘ Colesborne, Gloucestershire. 


Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 
Leicester. 

Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


-| Dollar, N.B. 
. | Oriental Club, London. 
-| The Tansey, Howth, co. Dublin 


(and United Service Club, 
Dublin). 


8 Central Beach, Lytham. 
23 Henrietta St., Cavendish Sq.,W. 


| Raith, Kirkcaldy. 


Karachi, India. 

Urmston. 

11 Palace Gardens Terrace, Ken- 
sington, W. 
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NAME, 


T. P. Fieats, A.R.I.B.A. . 
MortTEN FIscHer . i 
L. DE FonBLANQUE ; 
W.H. Forster . ‘ ‘ 


Ernest FRANK 

Wittiam OAKLEY FRENCH 

Jos. FRYNNEY 7 

T. Dixon GALPIN ‘ 

GroRGE GAPHERAL (Director of 
Brit. Chamber of Commerce 
of Turkey, Constantinople) 

Wa. GARDEN. 

FREDERIC GIBSON 
Chemist) 

Gavin A. Gitcnrist (Director of 


Brit. Chamber of Commerce of | 


Turkey, Constantinople) 
GEORGE GIVE ‘ j 

R. C. Gueep, F.S.I. 
CHaRtes J.§.Gonp ‘ 


E. Goopwtn, B.A. . ‘ 


Henry Kine Gorpon (Agent and 


The 


Gen. Manager in India, 
Lim., 


Hyderabad (Deccan) Co. 
Secunderabad, Deccan) 
Home GorDON 
JOSEPH GORDON Gorpon 
PANMURE GORDON. 
W. M. Gorpon 
Epaar G. Gouan, M.A. Ques. 


G. D. Gramonp (Solicitor) 
M. G. Grant, M.A. : 

C. L. GRAVES 

Epwarp Gray, M.B., ete. 

W. J. GREER, FRCS. Ireland 
Rev. Wa. GRESWELL 

Norman W. GRIEVE 


CLIFFORD STANLEY GRIFFITH 
WALTER GRIFFITH . 

G. R. Gunton 

A. W. Hatt . 

A. C. Hamitton 

Rev. A. P. HAmInron-WILson 


Ropert Hammond, M.Inst. C.E., | 
etc. 
THomas Hanna . ° 


F. W. Harpor . 
HERBERT Harpy . . 
Witiiam Harpy 

LEVERTON Harris 

Cyrin G. Hart . : . 
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ADDRESS. 


. | 10 Campden Hill Square, W. 


Elmbank, Dollar, N.B. 


. | 20 Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 
.| Acton House, Felton, Northum- 


berland. 
Manchester. 


41 Haymarket, 8.W. 


168 Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 
1 Palace Houses, Kensington, W. 


; : . | Outershill, Penicuik. 
(Analytical | 


1 Crown St., Bolton, Lancs. 


. | 21 Langton St., Chelsea, S.W. 
.|8 & 9 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St. 
-| 7 College Rd., Bromley Heath, 


Kent. 

King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 

Cumberwood, Dorchester, Dorset. 


13 Ovington Square, S.W. 
Athenseum Club, S.W. 

12 Charles Street, Mayfair. 
112 Albert St., N.W. 


- Compton Lodge, Hampton Rd., 


Redland, Bristol. 
Galashiels. 
11 Park Hill Rd., Harborne. 
3 Strathmore Gardens, Kensington. 


. 47 Regent's Park Rd., N.W. 

. |2 Chepstow Rd., Newport, Mon. 

. Dodington, Bridgwater, Somerset. 
. 6 Clanricarde Gardens, Tunbridge 


Wells. 


. | 44 Palace Rd., Streatham Hill, 8. W. 
. 44 Palace Rd., Streatham Hill, 8.W. 
. Conservative Club, Liverpool. 


Barton Abbey, Oxon. 


9 Grove Street, Oxford. 
. | Vicar of Glossop. 


64 Victoria St., 8.W. 
| 


Lurgan, Ireland. 


.| West View, Roby, near Liverpool. 


Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


.|2 Grove Terrace, Old Fillebrook 


| Rd., Leytonstone, E. 
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NAME. 

J. G. Tatpot HasseLn é 

T. Hays 

T. R. Heap. > 

im ~'S. HEARSON (Member 
Corporation of London) 

CuarueEs H. Hearn, M.A. 



































Wiii1am Hemmant 
ARNOLD HERBERT . 

Evan D. HERBERT 

A. W. HeEyEs. 

G. Hicxine (Town , Clerk) 



































Constantinople) 
ArtHur Hint 
Jno. Hinaston 
i. LEopotp Himscu . 




















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A. A. Hin (Director of Brit. 
Chamber of Commerce of Turkey, 


ADDRESS. 
12 Brunswick Sq., Hove. 


.| 8 Hans Place, S.W. 
of 15 and 17 Creechurch Lane, E.C. 


| King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 
Sevenoaks. 


.| 5 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


. | 3 Stanhope Terrace, N.W. 
Aintree. 
.| New Amsterdam, British Guiana. 


.| Hatton Court, E.C. 
4 Honor Oak Park, S.E. 












E. Huan Hooton 
JoHN Hopcoop 

T. C. HorsFant . ‘ 
F. T. S. Hovanuton, M.A. 























Brit. Chamber of Commerce 
Turkey, Constantinople) 














Druggist) 
R. H. Hume, M.A.. ° 











H.J.Hunt . 
8S. W. Hunt (Timber Merchant) 
W. Houtman Hunt 


es 
oS er 












M. Muzarrar IMam 


ALEXANDER G. Ionrpes, B.A. 
ANDREW IREDALE, C.C. 
ERNEST JACKSON 

LEONARD JAmeEs, M.A. 

R. Percy JAMES 





R.E.) 

| L. K.-Jarvis. é 
K. -A. Jopp 

i Morris JOSEPH 






a ae SS REE 
= < > = F op i 


KaBerry & PAINE’S 
W. C. Kerra 
JAMES KENNEDY 
Pitt KENNEDY 




















* W. N. Kennepy 

" T. Russet, Kent 
Dersmonp Kine 
GERALD E. Kina 
T. J. Koynarrp 














SterHen Howrtt (Director of | 
A 


. C. H. Hucues (Chemist and | New Amsterdam, British Guiana. 





. 17 Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
Swanseve Park, Macclesfield. 
188 Hagley Rd., Birmingham. 


.| King Edward’s School, Birming- 


| ham. 
.| The Priory, Wimbledon Commen. 
. | Harrow. 
| Athenzeum Club. 


HeErsert G. IBBERsoN, ‘A. R. I. B. A. | | 28 Martin’s Lane, E.C. 


18 Fitzwilliam St., Cambridge. 


Gopwin Imtson (County Councillor) | Heatherlea, Runcorn. 


. | Burry Port, R.S.O. 

. | Edgerton, Torquay. 

10 Castle St., Farnham. 

. | Rosslyn Park, Hampstead. 
. | The Beeches, Wrexham. 


Water H. James (Capt., late | 5 Lexham Gdns., Kensington, W. 





. |} 30 Rutland Gate, S.W. 
. | 69 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 
‘il —_—— Terrace, Hyde Park, 


Bredlord. 
| Bombay. 
'Doonholm, Ayr. 

'39 Palace Gardens Terrace, Ken- 
| sington, W. 
. | 24 Liverpool Rd., Thornton Heath. 
Suffolk Place, Pall Mall. 











. 10 Kensington Palace Gardens, 
| W. 
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NAME. 
W. H. Krrssy, B.A. o e 


Tuomas Krirxup (Author of ‘ His- 
tory of Socialism ’) 

TowNnsEND M. Kirkwoop ‘ 

Arturo ALFRED KNIGHT 

JosEPH KNIGHT 

Rev. R. L. Kor 

H. G. Laine. 

T. E. Lanper ; 

F. Oscar Lang, B.Sc. 


§. LANE 

GeEorGE WILLIAM LATCHFORD 
HERBERT SPENCER LEE. 
JoHN Rupp Lesson, F.LS.. 
W. F. Lerson 


D. C. Leex . , , . 

Septimus LEIsHMAN 

J. E. Le Mangquais (C hairman Bow | 
and Bromley Constitutional Club) | 

Rawpon Levert, M.A. . : 


A. LINEHAM . 

Witi1am Litter (Banker) 
J. LLEWELYN 

Puitie H. LockHarr , 


W. Lorimer . : ‘ ° 

Epwp. L. LowpELL . ° 

Hy. Lupntam 

W. P. Lynam, M.E., CR. (Indian 
Public Works) 

JOHN MACDONALD. ° ° 

Cu. D. MAckENZIE ° ° 

Avex. T. Mackrey 

ANDREW MacLennan, M.B.Ch. 

J. M. MacMartin ; 

E. D. MAnsFIELD 

Rev. Jonn E. Marks, 
(Missionary, Burma) 

W. Murray Marsden . 


Henry DICKENSON MARSHALL, 
J.P. 


Hersert J. MARSHALL 
JAMES MARSHALL, J.P. 


GEorRGE MarTIN 
Wma. Mason ‘ 
ArtHur F. Massey 
JoHn Henry Massey 
GopFrEY Massy 
Tuos. J. P. Masters 
E. Guy MaunpeER. 


D.D., V.D. 
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ADDRESS. 


King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 

Branton, Lancaster Rd., Wimble- 
don 


} 
. | 95 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
. Bryn Town, Brockley, 8.E. 


27 Camden Square, W. 


. | Brighton. 


18 Thurlow Hill, W. Dulwich, 8.E. 

Colziam House, Kilsyth, N.B. 

King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 


. 34 Cunard Rd., Litherland. 

. 57 Sutherland Avenue, W. 

. Clifden House, Twickenham. 

. Box 301, Durban, Natal, and 34 


Gt. St. Helen’s, E.C. 


. 26 Parliament Hill, N.W. 


Dollar, N.B. 


. King Edward’s School, Birming- 


ham. 


. 9 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge. 
. Galashiels. 


. 97 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 


W. 


. Glasgow. 
. Junior Naval and Military Club, W. 


13 Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 


Daily News Office, Bouverie Street. 
Kinsley, New Brighton, Cheshire. 


. Grove House, Runcorn. 


Willesbey Rd., Cranbrook, Kent. 
40 A ee nas Park Rd., Highgate, 


33 face Street, W.C. 

c/o Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., 
Ltd., Engineers, Gainsboro’, 
Lincolnshire. 


. Northolme, Gainsboro’. 


c/o Messrs. Marshall, Sons, & Co., 
Ltd., Engineers, Gainsboro’, 
Lincolnshire. 


. | 20 Cumberland St., Liverpool. 
| 11 Easby Road, Bradford. 
| 11'Easby Road, Bradford. 


26 Parliament Hill, N.W. 


_ | 53 Lord St., Liverpool. 


Hatfield, Chislehurst. 
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NAME, 
J. Mauton, M.A. . ‘ 


Fintay McDovuGatt, 
Edin., etc. 

G. D. McGricor 

C. McL. McHarpy 


Donatp McMILuaAn = 
THomas A. MEATES . 


J. C. Mepp 

Joun A. MrELBoom 
Accountant) 

D. Metvitte (Accountant, British 
Guiana Bank, Berlin) 

Auuan E. Messer (Solicitor ; 
Major Brit. Guiana Militia) 

V. C. H. Mittarp, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


(Cc hartered 


ret. 


W. G. MitcHeEtLt, M.D. 
Isaac Montoy 

Maurice Moore 

Rev. Ospert MorpDAuNtT 
H. Attan MorGan ‘ 


Frank Morris m ‘ 


Haney Morris 
Harry B. Morris 
CHARLES MorRISON ° 


W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 


JAMES C. MuIRHEAD . 
H. H. Munro : . 
ArtHur A. Mutimer, M.A. 


Moss S. Myers . 

ArtHurR E. Nas# (Member of 
Navy League and Army ai 

Duptey F. Nevin 

R. C. Reainatp NEvILL ‘ 

W. Rosertson Nicouz, LL.D. 

Witson NosBie 

LEonaRD Norman, M. A. 

Davip OAKLEY 

Gro. ORLLSTON , 

F. Pace 

BERKELEY PAGET, D. oy 

G. W. Paine . 

THoMAs PARKER (Solicitor) . 


Wm. Parker 
E. T. Parkes 


J. C. Parkinson 
C. W. Parry. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘ Glenholme, 


. 24 Harley Rd., 
‘N.W. 


. 3 Ildersly Grove, 


. Bank House, 


Noy. 


ADDRESS. 


.| King Edward’s School, Birming- 
F.R.C.S. 


ham. 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 


. | 25 Charles St., St. James’s. 
- 1 Grenville Place, Cromwell Rd, 


S.W. 

12 Willoughby Rd., Hampstead, 
N.W 

Wimbledon Park, 
Surrey. 

Stratton, Cirencester. 

52 Orlando Rd., Clapham Common, 
8.W. 


Georgetown, British Guiana. 


. | Ballater, N.B. 
. | Liitzen, Glenagary, Kingstown. 
.| 11 John St., Sunderland. 

. Hampton Lucy, Warwick. 

-| Holly Bank, 


Alderley Edge, 
Rd., 


Cheshire. 
Avenue 


W. Dulwich, 

2 Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, 
and Reform Club. 

17 Orchard Street, Londonderry. 


, Henley in Arden, ‘Warwickshire. 
. King Edward's ‘School, Birming- 


ham. 


. | Cornhill. 


131 Clapham Road, 8.W. 
The Hurst, Mottingham, Kent. 


. | 21 Old Queen St., Westminster. 


. Tangley Park, Guildford. 
. Willingdon, Sussex. 


. Kingstown, Ireland. 


5 Devonport St., W. 


20 Lexham Gardens, W. 
. , Upper Norwood. 


Llanfendigaid, Lipson Rd., Ply- 
mouth. 


Castleton, near 


Manchester. 


. Reform Club. 
. 99 Church Street, Chelsea. 
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NAME. 
Henry PasH 


T. W. Paves. ‘ 

H. Cooper Partin, M.D. Camb. 
James P. Parrinson 

F. PAYNE 

ALBERT FREDERICK PE ACOCK 
H. W. PEarsaALh 


BENJAMIN WILLIAM Pearse, C.E. 
(late Surveyor - General, Van- 
couver Island). 

W. Carter PEGG 

Wma. H. PENHALIGON. ? , 

J. B. Pennineton, I.C.S. (Retired) 

CHARLES PERCY : 

Maurice Puruuires, Ph. D., ete. 

W. Srantey PHILLIPs . 

CypriAN Prxz, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. 

G. Hupson PILE : ‘ 

Secpy W. PLuMMER, M.D. 

Wm. Pope (Solicitor) 

ArtHur Marriott Pouca 


J. A. PowELL 

WicuiAM Powe LL. 

HERBERT PRAED 

A. PRESTON 

Gro. PRESTON 

F. PRoTHEROE ; 

GEORGE QUICK (Fleet 
R.N., Retired) 

C. aches RAMSDEN 

H. J. RANDALL, Jun. 

A. J. Rant, M.A. . 


Engineer 


Rev. Compton READE 
Frep. H. ReEEep 

A. W. REEvVEs 

Wa. F. REGAN 

G. Bomeravu Ret (J.C. S., Retired) . 
Rev. A. H. Reynowps, M. A. i 


AuFreD L. REYNOLDS 

W. REYNOLDS ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Rev. Geupart J. E. Rrapon 
(Rector of All Saints’, Chichester, 
Formerly Warden of House of 
Charity, Soho) 

Henry RIcHARDS . 

Watter RiGpeEn, M. D.. 

H. D. Roacn 

E. Russe~tt Roperts 


Rev. E. 8. Roperts (formerly O.C. 
Camb. Univ. R.V.) 
R. RoBertson 
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ADDRESS. 
St. Clements, Ox- 


12 Boulter St., 
ford. 

. | 101 Crofton Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 

. | The Wilderness (No. 2), Norwich. 


Reform Club, S.W. 
E.C. 


21 Parliament Hill, 
N.W. 
Fernwood, 

lumbia. 


Hampstead, 


Victoria, British Co- 


10 Regent’s Park Terrace. 

26 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court. 
Montreal. 

Madras. 

7 Minster Rd., Shoot-up Hill, N.W. 
Kent County Asylum, Maidstone. 
72 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, 8. W. 


. Old Elvet, Durham City. 


Crediton, Devon. 

Whitefriars Glass Works, Tudor St., 
E.C. 

Red House, Kingston Rd., Staines. 


Greenfields, Allerton, Liverpool. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Sq., 8. W. 
United Service Institution, 8.W. 


Rosslara, Ealing, W. 
Bridgend, Glamorgan. 
28 Stirling Rd, 
Birmingham. 
Kenchester. 


Edgbaston, 


_ 24 Gloucester Rd., N.W. 


79 Manor Rd., Brockley, 8.E. 

41 Threadneedle St., E.C. 

Fair Hill, Camberley. 

King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 

Ravenscroft, North Finchley. 

19 Borrowdale Rd., Liverpool. 

Havant, Chichester. 


5 Heavitree Park, Exeter. 
16 Thurloe Place, S.W. 


13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
W.C. 
Caius Coll., Cambridge. 


Huntly House, Dollar, N.B. 
& M 
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NAME. 


P. J. Ropriquez (Divisional Forest 
Officer) 

F. A. Romney (Accountant) . 

ALFRED C. Rose 


LAURENCE RosTRON 
O. W. Rownanp 
Rr. RuckuiFr 


Artuur E. Ruaa 

JOHN RycRoFT 

W. N. Samson 

W. SANDERSON 

J. F. SAUNDERS : 

ARTHUR SCHOLEFIELD . 

W. Somers ScuustTER 

Davin Scort. 

Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE Scorr 

GerorGe C. Scort 

H. M. Scorrt . 

JAMES Scort, Jun. 

FRED. C. Scorrer . ‘ 

H. D. ScupaMoRE (Engineer) 

H. T. SEARLE ; 

Henry J. Sevsy (Hon. Sec. Brom- 
ley Conservative Club). 

GEORGE SETON : 

E. SHarwoop-SmitH (He ad Master) 


CHARLES B. SHaw 

JosEPH SHAW 

W. S. SHaw . 

Rev. Denys E. SHoRTO, ‘M.A. 


ERNEST SIBERD.. 

Puitie Sipney, F.R.H. S, , 

Joun G. Sruxins (late Capt. 
Batt. K.R.R.) 

W. SINcLAIR . 


Tth 


W. Wray SKILBECK 


JAs. SMITH 
Percy E. SmitH 


S. Smita 
Tuomas G. SMITH . 


W. E. Sneut (Author of ‘ The 
Cabinet and Party Politics ) 

REGINALD SOAMES 

C. H. Spence 

JAMES STANLEY : 

W. JOHNSTONE STEELE 

Rev. Francis STERRY 

CAMPBELL STEWARD 
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ADDRESS. 
Karachi, India. 


British Guiana. 

70 Milcote 
Birmingham. 

Beddington, Surrey. 

26 Parliament Hill. N.W. 

College Avenue, Freshfield, Liver- 
pool. 


Rd., Edgbaston, 


York Road, Southport. 
74 Grosvenor Rd., Highbury, N. 


12 Huntly Road, Liverpool. 

17 Sandhill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

1 Melville Terrace, Dundee. 

St. Matthew’s Rectory, Quebec. 
2 Rockfield Terrace, Dundee. 

1 Melville Terrace, Dundee. 

5 Osborne: Terrace, Dundee. 
Reigate. 

New Amsterdam, British Guiana. 
New Amsterdam, British Guiana. 
The Vale, Shortlands, Kent. 


51 Egerton Crescent, 8. W. 
The School House, Whitchurch 
Grammar School, Salop. 


St. Cuthbert’s,Castlebar Pk. Ealing. 

King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, 

Blair Atholl Villa, Dollar, N.B. 

Birling Lodge, West Malling. 

17 Cyril Mansion, Battersea Park. 

60 Breadalbane Terrace, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

20 Brunswick Gardens, Campden 
Hill, W. 

2 New London St., E.C. 

45 -Hamlet Gardens, Ravenscroft 
Park, W. 

Rawclitfe 
pool. 

Trematon, Clarence Rd., Tedding- 
ton. 

14 Millerfield Place, Edinburgh. 


Rd., Walton, Liver- 


Oxford and Camb. Club, Pall Mall. 


- | Clifton College, Bristol. 


43 Wellington St., Woolwich, 8.E. 


. | Annandale Lodge, Blackheath. 


Washford, Taunton. 
Harford Hills, Norwich. 
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NAME. 


Atex W. Stiruinc, M.D. Edin., 
D.Ph. Lond. 
A. F. Srirca 


RAYNER STORR 

JoHN STRAIN. ; ‘ 
Wa. SumMERHAyYEs, M.D. 
C. A. SWINBURNE . : : , 
Henry LAWRENCE SWINBURNE 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


H. G. J. Taybor . 
JamMEs TAYLOR : ; 
Nosie Taytor (late I.C.S.) 


Tuomas Bain Tracuer, F.E.LS. 

G. TEASDALE ‘ , . , 

Robert TEMPERLEY (Reform Club, 
London, and Inner Temple) 

J. W. THomas 


ANDREW TuHomson, F.E.LS. . 
J. H. THomson 


J. B. THORNEYCROFT 
B. H. Tuwarirer, C.E. 
A. T. TinLyarD 

Jas. TOMKINS 
ArtHuR H. Tritton 
L. TrirTon 

LEONARD TUBBS 

J. Turre, D.L. 

H. TurNER 

J. TURNER 


WaLTeR TyzAck 

Jas. O. Upton . 
ALBERT J. R. UripGe 
JAMES T. URIDGE 

H. A. Vincent, M.A. 
Epwin J. VINE 

I. MerRRETT WADE 
Puitie WALKER 

C. T. WaLL . 

Percy T. WALL 

L. PrenperRGAst Watsu, C.I.E. 
(Political Agent Sawant Wadi 
State, and Commt. Sawant Wadi 
Infantry Corps) 

T. WaALsH : 

SAMUEL WARBURTON 


JoHn Epwarp Warp 
W. J. War Ley . 
Rev. Epwarp WELLS . 
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ADDRESS. 
| Capital City 
| Georgia, U.S.A. 
6 Pilot Grove, Wavertree, Liver- 
pool. 
Hindhead, Haslemere. 


Club, Atlanta, 


. | Cassillis House, Ayrshire. 


127 Inverness Terrace, W. 
| Beech Hurst, Andover. 


. | Savile Club, W. 

.| 10 Derby Crescent, Kelvinside N., 

Glasgow. 

| 3 Faulkner Street, Gloucester. 

.| Dollar, N.B. 

.|3 Clarendon Pl., Hyde Pk. Gdns., 
WwW 


| Galashiels. 

| 31 Nigel Road, East Dulwich. 

| 18 Windsor Terrace, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

| 6 Elspeth Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W. 

| Galashiels. 

Hazelbank, Sydenham Hill, 8.E., 
and Bartholomew House, E.C. 





| The Limes, Egham. 
| The Guildhall, Cambridge. 


The Priory, Leatherhead. 

9 Montagu Square, W. 

68 Aldersgate St., E.C. 

Exmouth, Devon. 

2 New London St., E.C. 

King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham. 

Cavendish Rd., Brincliffe, Sheffield. 

119 Cannon St., E.C. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Eversley, Exmouth. 

42 Bidston Rd., Birkenhead. 

36 Princes Gardens, S.W. 

44 Thick Rd., Brentwood, Hoy- 
lake, Liverpool. 

Ashton Lodge, W. Kirby, Liver- 

ool. 

The Residency, Sawant 

Bombay Presidency. 


Wadi, 


114 Sir Thomas St., Liverpool. 

Langley, Broughton Pk. Man- 
chester. 

Woolmerhill House, Haslemere. 

33 Carey St., Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

Dean Rectory, Salisbury. 
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NAME. 

P. N. WELLS 
J. WESTLAKE 
D. WrEstwoop ’ 
RoBert Oates WEVER 
F. C. WHEELER 
SAMUEL WHEELER 
Rev. T. Litrrnteton W HEELER, 

M.A. 
CuarLtes Wa. WHISK ( C.S., eens 
JOSEPH WHITBY 
A. Sitva WHITE 
JOSEPH WHITE 
G. WHITEHEAD 
JEFFERY WHITEHEAD 
C. J. Wuittine 

* Eighty’ Club) 
R. WIGGLESWORTH 
Harotp WILLIAMS 


(Mem ber of 


Wm. Herspert Wittiams (Mer- 
chant) 

F. Hus WIcwuiamMs 

F. W. Witmor 

A. NEEDHAM WILSON, A. R.I. B. A. 

A. B. Wrincu : 

Rev. Henry JoHn WISEMAN 

JoHN SHELDON WITHERS (Medical 
Officer of Health) 

CHARLES J. Woop 


E. Woop 

THOMAS Woorron . 
Epwarp B. WortTLEY 
F. I. WortLey 


JoHN WoRTLEY 

JosHuA WoRTLEY . , 

A. FirzHEerBert WRIGHT 

ARTHUR Wyatt (Sub- manager Brit. 
Guiana Bank, Berlin) 

J. M. Yates, A.C. 

GEORGE YOUNGER 
Clackmannanshire) 


(Convener of 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Nov. 1900 


ADDRESS. 
10 Mark Lane. 


58 Westbourne Park Road, W. 


Dollar, N.B. 
Brincliffe Crescent, Sheffield. 


_ 33 Carey St., W.C. 


39 Westbourne Grove, W. 
Bromwich House, Worcester. 


Grosvenor Club, New Bond St. 
Yeovil. 

47 Clanricarde Gardens, W. 
Earlsdon House, Coventry. 


Wimbledon. 
Westbourne, Bournemouth. 


7 Alexandra North 
Finchley, N. 


Newhall, Birmingham. 


Grove, 


Leatherhead. 
Shoreham, Sevenoaks. 
.| High Rd., Buckhurst Hill. 


. | 84 Lombard St., E.C. 


Clifton College, Clifton. 
Sale, Cheshire. 


8 Frederick 
Birmingham. 

Talbot Works, Canning Town, E. 

60 Culmington Rd., Ealing, W. 

Endcliffe Park, Sheffield. 

16 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park, and 
84 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Osborne Rd., Sheffield. 

Kingfield, Sharrow, Sheffield. 

Alderear Hall, Derbyshire. 


Rd., Edgbaston, 


Manchester. 
Alloa, N.B. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cunnot undertake 
to return unuccepted MSS. 





